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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


After six years of "tumult and shouting,” of doubt¬ 
ing and challenge, the economic situation into which 
this book has fitted has changed so much that a new 
edition has become requbtte. Floods of print, theories, 
news, and propaganda, archives and documents, tower¬ 
ing collections and overflowing storage, crowded and 
cumbersome catalogs, confused and inefficient classifica¬ 
tions, statistical investigations and drastic proposals— 
a multitude of questions have thronged into the arena 
of professional discussions. Microphotography now to 
the fore! We have divided our catalog into subjects 
on the one side and authors and titles on the other, 
announces the Library of the University of California, 
Yes, our catalogs are too complicated; but our classifica¬ 
tions are less efficient, challenges our old friend, Grace 
Kelley, In a partly statistical investigation, backed by 
a large experience and a course of study. We thank 
her for the corroboration. And not only books but 
documents and catalogs can be photographed, niirufied, 
stored in tiny spaces, reproduced and distributed by 
mail, then magnified and projected on screens and in 
reading machines. A millionaire union catalog can be 
made in a year by machines so employed and by hands 
and eyes otherwise unemployed. Paul Vanderbilt has 
done It for Philadelphia, and he has merited the award 
bestowed. Why not elsewhere? Why not add subject- 
catalogs? Why not classify the subjects in them? The 
International Federation for Documentation has under¬ 
taken an inquiry and has divulged that a radical revision, 
or reconstruction, of La Classification Didmale U 
contemplated for the near future. 
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It is a live situation, and it ts kicking. The burdens 
are becoming too great to bear with a “horse-and-buggy*' 
economy, or even with the auto-truck resources of a 
mechanised movement. Our book-stacks are crowded 
with dead books and those soon to die. Our catalogs 
are encumbered with their cards in comptioited arrange¬ 
ments. In a few decades much of this material will be 
in decay; much of it will be useless. Yet most of it 
should be stored somewhere Some of it may be 
precious some day. Some of it, never precious, will 
have occasional readers. Some of it may be reprinted. 
Shall we still classify and catalog all of it; or shall we 
select and separated How shall we cooperate for these 
purposes? These questions persist. They have urged 
us to this new edition. 

This second edition has been largely rewritten. Over 
two hundred, or about two thirds, of its pages have been 
altered inore or less. About a quarter of these have 
been entirely reset, some of them being wholly new, 
as are three whole sections, those on “Consistent and 
Competent Classifying,’* on Microphotography, and on 
the Colon Classification of Ranganathan, and also the 
Appendix, and several bibliographic paragraphs. 

Acknowledgements are due to the friends who have 
advised and encouraged, and to the reviewers of the 
hrst edition. 

Henry Evelyn Bliss 

The College of the City of New York, 

January 26, 1939. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 
(With omissions) 

Any librarian who has considered books with regard 
to their contents, and the seekers of books with respect 
to their quests, must have learned, whether selector, 
classihert or adviser, that to define, specify, and relate 
the countless subjects and interests is the most complt" 
Dated and difficult problem in the service of libraries. 
Selection of books may be hardly less so and of course 
comes first actually. Judicious selection from the biblio¬ 
graphic multitudes is indeed the prime test of librarian- 
ship. Then how to meet the multifarious demands, 
urgent or gentle, of the reader’s direct approach from 
the author’s mere name or fame may be the most press¬ 
ing of the economic probtems that have absorbed the 
interests of librarians during the extensive development 
of their services. But this immense "author-approach” 
is easy for reader and for librarian, compared with the 
veiled and hesitant "subject-approach” to the bibliotheca! 
mazes thru the subject-catalog and the classification. 
Here the organization of services involves the organiza¬ 
tion of collections, of subject-matters, of knowledge. 

That this dlfhcult, repressed, yet pervasive problem 
is real and inevitable is shown in the hrst chapter of 
this book. It is likely to become more so in the changing 
world of libraries. Problems now are more than men 
or women, and subjects more than authors, Studies are 
less for culture and more for emergent questions. When 
these have been answered, readers with more leisure will 
return to educational and intellectual interests. These 
too they will approach as subjects. 
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That the organization of society and of industry 
depends on the organization of purposes and interests, 
and these on the organization of knowledge and thought 
w^as the purport of the first part of the author’s preced¬ 
ing book. The relation of these actualities to the organi¬ 
zation of libraries was broached in the fifth chapter of 
that book, and in its Introduction by Dr. John Dewey. 

The supposition that for a changing world this ever- 
developing problem of the subject-approach to books was 
tentatively solved by an undergraduate in 1873, or 
definitively in 1900 by an international institute, or 
effectually since then by a national library, for all li¬ 
braries and for all nationalities, has been edifying and 
comforting to many American librarians and to a few 
European bibliographers, but it has been an illusory 
assurance. For evidently two or tliree ’’systems” have 
been accepted as standards, tho these must be adapted 
to special requirements and tho they have not attained 
to the status of ’’tentative standards,” as maintained by 
associations for scientific standardization. Then there 
is the discomforting pessimistic negation that the im¬ 
mense problem is inherently and practically insoluble, 
that librarians and users of libraries should get along 
\vith w'hat tliey have in the way of classifications or else 
give up the w'hole undertaking to classify books on the 
shelves. To that negation this book is a considered and 
positive answer 

The opinion that imperfect or cotifiising claBsifica- 
tioji5 Can be rendered cfliciecit by rneans of a correlative 

alphabetic index to their notations the writer has called 
“the subject-index illusion/' Notation and index arc but 
correlative to dassificatbn; they serv-e it, they locate 
groups of books, but they do not organize subjects on 
book-shelves. That is classification, that is our problem. 
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Moreover it is a problem not only for book-shelves 
but for card-catalogs. Collections increase beyond 
capacity, and catalogs beyond convenience. This situa¬ 
tion must be faced, and it should be earnestly studied. 
The undertaking to organize subjects b an alphabetic 
catalog by means of heading-reference thru all the 
complications of terminologies has proved as expensive 
as it is cumbersome and as dispersive as it is roundabout 
But cards too may clnrly be classified by subjects; and 
by means of notation, if this be simple and concise^ such 
a classified catalog may be conveniently served by an 
alphabetic index. 

Ubrartans have been so preoccupied with the organi¬ 
zation of their services and the economics of their 
profession that they have had scant time to study this 
problem of the organization of their collections. Nor 
have the schools for their training treated this bterest 
educatively on broad groimds with expansive views. 
Where much else must be provided, the courses are 
necessarily meager. Beyond those confines the texts 
and the literature have seldom ventured. The associa¬ 
tions and their committees have proceeded little further 
than their constituencies. "The historical situation” has 
been pervaded by a threadbare tradition and myopic 
conservatism or complacency. Moreover the economic 
aspect has predominated. But now the economic situa¬ 
tion is changing. Libraries should be organized with 
more adequate regard to the subject-approach. 

From these considerations we submit that this bocd{ 
should interest not only classifiers and catalogers but ail 
librarians and bibliographers. It is intended to furnish 
a foundation to the study of the problem, and to propose 
a solution. It has grown out of many years of purpose- 
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ful studyj grounded on tong expertcDce in classing many 
thousands of books and classifying thousands of classes 
for them under conditions permitting of tentatives and 
readjustments such as have availed in few other libraries. 

The need for such a study as this has been expressed 
by leaders in published statements and in unpublished 
letters of advice and commendation. It is pleasant to 
thank some of them here. Several I have thanked 
personally for more espedal services. 

For the phrase '"(he subject-approach to books" I 
am indebted to Miss Grace Osgood Kelley, who original¬ 
ly used it as the title of a thoughtful paper, read at 
the Conference at Los Angeles, and publish^ in the 
Caidogers’ and ClassifUrs' Yearbook for 1930. The 
phrase implies that readers in libraries approach the 
subjects of books not only thru subject-catalogs but thru 
ciassihcation. 

Especial acknowledgement is due to those in The 
College of the City of New York who have permitted 
me for many years to give so much of my time to these 
interests. To the Librarian, Professor Francis L. D. 
Goodrich, 1 am furthermore indebted for much wise and 
friendly advice. 

The critical chapters seemed requisite to complete the 
study. Destructive criticism Is hardly less unpleasant to 
the writer than to the persons whose work is criticised. 
The unpleasant facts have been delivered as fairly and 
fuliv as the limits of space have permitted, with a 
minimum of argument, and this without controversial 
emphasis. 


July 12, 1933. 
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PART I 

THE PROBLEM, 

THE PRINCIPLES, 
STRUCTURE AND SYSTEM 


li 4mt foadviiciitaJe dxoa 

rtapfit el U ctt plot otcessaLrt encore de r»ogcr Im 
comuluancea lUiLa notrt ioteUigeiicc qtie de damr Let 
livret diCLA aotre hLbUolh^iie ei let witi dans notre 
ftperioirt” 

Fail] Otiet^ Manvti dt h bibUotkiqni^ 

^And, if we clusif}^ for persons inlerested in sob- 
jects, wby sc|uuaie iJlicd topics geacrally of interest lo 
the same ffonp o£ persons by sudi wide di|fre$sioiis and 
inlmtiotu as dbose we have noted 

Wniiam Waroer Biilu^ 


CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM OF CLASSIFICATION 
FOR LIBRARIES 

1. Some Pbeuminajiv Reflectiom's 

A book is an embodiment of knowledge and thought. 
In a sense and in some measure the knowledge and 
thought arc "organized.” This is true even of fiction 
and of juvenile books — using all the terms broadly. A 
book is also a form of expression — or virt ual! expression 
— of some personality or purpose, plea or passion, in 
life or in art. 

The knowledge in a book, as organized by its author, 
is partly a product of his mind and partly drawn from 
purees beyond. The thought in which this knowledge 
is ^ven meaning and life, purpose and interest, is more 
individually the author’s own. tho it may indeed be 
partly, or mostly, reproduced from other thinkers, or 
quoted from their writings, or even plagiarized- 

Books and their sources, and their writers and 
readers, constitute an intellectual community of manifold 
reciprocative influences. Libraries are not merely reposi¬ 
tories of books, or organizations of knowledge, they 
are virtual and influential centers of such intellectual 
communities. 

Books of knowledge, great or small, may be educa¬ 
tional or scientific, they may be books of Information 
or description or record or matter of fact. — but the 
distinctions are not clear. Some books, however, are 
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valuable for their itiHuences, purposes, or powers rather 
than for any content of knowledge. The “literature of 
power’' was D< Quince/s term antithetic to the literature 
of knowledge. Bacon long before had similarly contra¬ 
distinguished "luciferous” studies from ‘'fructiferous.” 
Underlying all this is the qualified truth of the adage, 
Knowledge is power. 

Knowledge and thought are so inherently related 
that in language and in literature they are wholly insep^ 
arable. Thought is but a linkage of data of knowledge, 
or of experience. Influences avail most effectually and 
most beneficially when they flow from the truths of valid 
thought springing from verified knowledge. The books 
of best influence, the best books of all, are the books 
that embody the higher wisdom, not of the ages — the 
dead ages — nor of the sages — dead too — but of the 
organized knowledge and thought of living science and 
philosophy, sifted by the sages thru the ages, illumined 
by the torch handed on, vital now, current and clarified 
in masterly literature. 

But in libraries the general distinction between books 
of knowledge and thought on the one band and books 
of influence and entertainment appears, tho vaguely, in 
the separateness of science, philosophy, and history from 
literature, fiction, and art There was some truth in 
Bacon’s otherwise inadequate and fallacious division of 
intellectual products into History, Poetry, and Phil¬ 
osophy, referred to three mental “faculties,” memory, 
imagination, and reason. Philosophy there anticipated 
science, and poetry, in the Aristotelian sense, implied 
both art and literature. 

History, Science, Philosophy, Philology, and Art, 
these are the most general classes of higher studies — so 
genera] that they tend to become alt-comprehensive;, 



THE INTERRELATIONS OF SUBJECTS S 

and no longer distinct History comprises a science and 
a phil^phy of history as well as a history of science and 
of philosophy. Science involves history not merely of its 
own developments but of all social applications of science. 
Moreover, on scientific knowledge philoso|rfiy should 
ground its conceptual and rational systems of thought 
and belief. Science on the other hand has sprung from 
philosophy and has not wholly outgrown some of the 
misconceptions of past philosophy. Both science and 
philosophy axe qualified by true criticism of their his¬ 
torical and logical grounds, while history and criticism 
themselves become more scientific and philosophic. Valid 
literature expresses thought informed by scientific and 
philosophic education as well as by intelligent experience. 
Literary expression furthermore enhances the human 
interest and the intellectual value of the best scientific 
and philosophic literature. In brief, .while the best liter¬ 
ature is philosophic as well as humanistic, the best scien¬ 
tific and philosophic writings are humanized and clarified 
by the qualities of good literature. In this sense a well 
selected library is all literature and at the same time all 
science and philosophy, all well written thought arising 
from well organized knowledge. 

By art ts meant here of course the Hterature of art, 
the books about art. A similar distinction obtains be¬ 
tween books about history (hlstoriology) and books of 
history, written history (historiography). The distinc¬ 
tions considered here are so often overlooked that it 
seems desirable to indicate them. Historiography might 
by good analogy mean, not the descriptive account of 
historical events (like geography and biography), but 
the enumerative account of written histories (like bibli¬ 
ography), chat is, the history and bibliography of history. 
Written hbtory, as record, description, and narrative, is 
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distinct from aclual history, the course oi events viewed 
sequentially and in relations of dependence. It is these 
relations and the verity of historical data that are subject 
to scientific and methodic study. And it was to this 
investigation that the terra history was first (in the 6th 
century B. C.) given by the ancient lonians. Two cen- 
turies later the reciter of stories (Aiitonfcos) was 
distinguished from the investigator of facts (fiistoredft). 
Aristotle distinctly used the term history (in the ori^nal 
Greek) for the literary story. Indeed this word .story 
is but history minus the first two fetters. A vestige of 
the other ancient meaning persisted until recently in the 
term itsfwrat history, which connoted specific and con¬ 
crete description and investigation rather than historical 
succession. 

Books about science are likewise distinct from books 
of scientific knowledge and thought And the same is 
true of philosophy, save that philosophic thought and 
system are involved with philosophic method and criti¬ 
cism so that the distinction sometimes becomes difficult 
to apply to the literature. All thru the sciences there 
recurs the distinction between books containing subject- 
matter of special sciences and books discussing the sci¬ 
ences, as sciences, regarding their scope, relations, 
methods, histories, bibliographies, etc. 

One purpose of our touching upon these matters at 
the very outset of our study is to show the importance 
of considering distinctions in bibliographic classification. 
Despite the indistinct outlines, the changing contents, 
the merging forms, of the composite subject-matters, 
and despite the interrelatedness of studies, distinctions 
must be drawn and classes defined in classifying books, 
in organizing knowledge in libraries. The studies, tbo 
free, should be defined, the subjects denoted, and .the 
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books should be ctassified, for couveuience and lor elH' 
ciency, and moreover Co reduce confuston> - 

The undertaking issues in absurdity, said years ago 
an authoritative logician in an often quoted passage.^ 
But to pronounce so upon this practical problem from 
the logical point of view was Itself illogicaL A good 
reply has been given by the librarian, Mr. Berwick 
Sayers.* 

There have been other negatives, indeed the leading 
American library classification may be regarded as an 
elaborate and persistent negation of the feasibility of 
logical and systematic classification for libraries. This 
problem, however, can not be solved adequately by 
merely practical considerations, without logical principles 
and systematic organiaation; and this is the main reason 
why it has not yet been solved, tho there has been a 
growing recognition of its increasing gravity and burden. 


2. The Value of CLASsincATtON for Libraries 

Books differ in manifold diversity, in matter and in 
manner, in infinite variety and in complicated relations. 
They retrace worn paths; they blaze new trails; they 
mn wild over frequented fields or in regions hitherto 
unexplored; they climb the heights; they plumb the deeps; 
they delve; they discover bonansa mines; they take 
winged flight into the empyrean. How can the librarian 
bring such wayward creatures into the bonds of organ¬ 
ization ? How shall he bind these intertwining vines to 
the trellis of classification? 

^ $S74« V' In 

rdltlea i&ffd HI* Im m, p 4 Tif- 

of OAuSikoiiow, 111 ed,, F- f*-*r 
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Yet this must be done, the librarian says. The 
educator and the scientist agree that data and subject- 
matters mmt be classified; each study and every book 
must organize its subject-matter. There must be organi- 
aation of knowledge, thought, and purpose. It must 
be functional, but it must first be structural. It 
should be as free as possible, but it must be coherent 
and stable; else our whole scientific and educational 
undertaking would crumble in confusion. 

When we librarians have recourse to a library with 
a strange classification, we feel frustrated and confused. 
How much more confusing must the "systeni” be to 
untrained readers and students? This stricture affects 
not only the arrangements of books but the files of 
in catalogs, whether classified or alphabetic or 
‘dictionary." Tlie confusion indeed may be inherent 
m t^ very system; it may be unsystematic, or unclear. 

One argument for alphabetic arrangement is that it 
is immediately recognized and is psychologicaDy the 
simplest; cver>-body can work it — if it be not too elabor¬ 
ate. This sounds paradoxical, but alphabetic arrange¬ 
ments of great extent and detail have their own special 
kinds of elaboration and complexity, and some of these 
arc very troublesome. The main objection to alphabetic 
arrangements, however, is that they are illogicalund 
unsystematic, everywhere dispersing related subject- 
matters; they are the very antithesis of classificatioa 
To arran^ an entire library alphabetically bv authors’ 
names and titles is difficult too; then to keep them so 
arranged, and to find them when disaiTangcd. As 
Justin Wm^r said long ago, .an uncl^ified library 
IS a mo of books, Alphabetic order may serve for 
«rd-catalogs dictionaries, indexes, and “encyclopedias.” 
but for I^ks m libraries, and in bookstores, some 
rouping by subjects is requisite for convenience and 
IS an essential economy. 
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Arran|;cment by accession-numbers would be subject 
to the complexities qf accession. The resulting mean¬ 
ingless confusion would be wholly unjustifiabte by any 
practical purposes. Yes, libraries are classified by sub¬ 
jects because they should be. 

Classification by subjects should indeed subordinate 
the more special subjects to the respective general sub¬ 
jects. There results a more consistent collocation of 
closely related subjects for convenience in reference and 
research. Books arranged in small groups in some order 
can be located more readily than in extensive arrange¬ 
ment, provided the groups have correlative notation and 
an alphabetic index to that order. Individual books 
can more easily be placed and replaced; and several 
books listed may be selected and regrouped for various 
purposes. Lists 'or readers may with facility be com¬ 
piled by librarians. Then classification, together with 
a corresponding classified catalog or a may 

afford readers a more comprehensive survey of the 
resources of the library. Librarians may by comparison 
with other catalogs or bibliographies strengthen their 
collections by selection and acquisition. Mr. Berwick 
Sayers summarises this very well: "As classification is 
applied in libraries; it brings like books together; it 
saves time in finding them; it reveals the weakness or 
strength of the collection; it makes systematic revision 
of and addition to the stock possible. In fact, it is the 
foundation of all successful modern library work."* 
Yes, classification is an essential economy to readers 
and to librarians. 

But there are librarians and educators who depreciate 
the value of bibliotheca! classification. They argue that, 
knowledge being relative, while interests and studies 
are various and intricate, structural classifications arr 
likewise relative and transitory, and that the requisite 

* Of, p. rt. 
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groupings of books are occasional. Most users of libra¬ 
ries, they say, have little regard for classification, and 
most public libraries have little need for it. Classify¬ 
ing in conformity with scientific and educational systems, 
and reclassifying, involve more expense than is justified. 
What is true in these arguments we admit. But most 
libraries are classified, because most librarians i<t believe 
in classification. Unsatisfactory tho these makeshifts be, 
they do sen'e needs. Scientists continue to classify their 
scientific matter; students partition their fields of re¬ 
search; and genera] readers want groups of books on 
groups of subjects. Librarians, serving these interests, 
envisage a problem that calls for their best efforts toward 
a workable solution. 

Then why not combine the utilities of classification 
with the simplicity of alphabetic order.? The advocates 
of alphabetic order in subject-catalogs have tried this in 
the past with very unsatisfactory results. The truth is 
that alphabetic order is not a logical order, and classifi¬ 
cation is, or should be. The two orders may, however, 
be combined in several ways. As regards subject- 
catalogs. we shall consider this question more fully in a 
subsequent chapter. 

A recent study * questions the efficiency of specifica¬ 
tion in subject-classification, as compared with the 
alphabetic subject-catalog, indicating negative, if not 
pessimistic implications. The inefficiency is said to 
result from thirteen factors, six being inherent in all 
classification and seven arising "from present methods 
of operation," that is, conditions of application and 
use. Two of these factors only (the third and the 
sixth) were investigated statistically. For the third 
only three subjects were chosen and these were investi- 
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gated in only one library. If a larger number and less 
specific subjccte had been talcen, the statistics would 
have been less averse and more significant, and the con¬ 
clusions more valid. The other eleven factors are merely 
inferential and still matters of opinion and at^ment. 
They have been implicitly anticipated or answered in 
these and in snbsequent pages. The second investl^- 
tion was valid from an adequate sample. In the "Bib¬ 
liographical Notes,'* on p. 323, Dr, JCelley’s book is 
criticised more definitely. 

It needs no statistical investigation to show this 
writer that subject-catalogs and classifications are less 
efficient than they should be. Statistics are but cross- 
sections of experience, present or past. The sequential 
course of experience in time is often equivalent to a 
cross-section. Ten facts in one day may equal ten 
similar facts in ten days. The writer has experienced 
the inefficiency in question for over forty years, and he 
has argued adversely for nearly thirty years. But Dr. 
Kelley's experience is long too, and her opinions should 
likewise be considered. Her opinion here is averse 
to specific classification, as her statistics are, and com¬ 
paratively favorable to the dictionary catalog. Her 
"inquiry" is not proffered as a thoro investigation, but 
it calls for one. Her argument has been spoken of as 
a "challenge.” If so, the challenge is taken up here — 
on the point of an unexcited pencil. 

The writer has shown more extensively why these 
subject-catalogs and classifications are inefficient, and 
he has given more facts and more reasons than Miss 
Kelley has, tho some of these are the same. She reasons 
that specific classification is inefficient because it separates 
related subject-matters. We thereupon invoke the 
fundamental principle of subordination. The specific 
subject-matters wilt not be separated, or will be less so, 
if they are properly brought together as subclasses of 
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a more comprehensive class. Miss Kelley argues that 
specific subject-matters are less dispersed in aji alpha¬ 
betic subject-catalog because, for one reason among 
others, cross-references serve to relate them. That is 
what we call “the subject-index illusion." Cross-refer¬ 
ences and inde-xes relate only terms and notations; they 
do not bring subject-matters together. Cross-references 
could serve as well too in systematic classification. To 
bring the closely related sub-classes or subdivisions 
together under the relevant comprehensive class unifies 
them by the principle we call colhcation. The combina¬ 
tion of logical subordination and practical collocation 
effects a tHOXitnal e^ciency in use. 

In classifications thus rendered efficient, if subjects 
for which many books are requisite in a library, for 
instance. Methods of Teaching, Wild-flowers, and 
Photography, were tested by similar statistical methods, 
the efficiency of classification would be much higher, 
the comparison with alphabetic subject-cataloging would 
be fair, and the results would be, not negative, but quite 
positive. But, if special subjects such as Miss Kelley 
chose for her first investigation, the Beaver, the Buffalo, 
and the Cormorant, hidden in those classifications be¬ 
hind the terms for more inclusive taxonomic orders, 
fiodentia, Ruminaniui, and Sieganopodes, happen to 
have very few books in those libraries, ihc statistical 
results are insignificant.' From very little one can infer 
very tittle. The subject-catalog, however, lets these 
subjects in by their common names, and the “analyticals" 
follow with their references to other books and pages. 
Thus the negative comparison is unfair and the 
pessimistic inference is invalid. 

For philosophical and for literary studies classifica¬ 
tion may be less important, less effectual, than cataloging, 

* Of. p. 84-5, Uh «iip«wllr tft. 
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and more bafHing for the students, while more difficult 
for the classifiers. Classification of abstract and philo¬ 
sophical subjects and of indefinite literary topics becomesj 
as the elder Cutter remarked many years ago^ increase 
mgly burdensome where carried out in special detail; and 
for such studies general classes (broad classification) 
may be not only more economical but more satisfactory. 
On the other handj specific or dose classification ts usually 
more requisite for concretcj descriptive^ scientificp and 
historical subjects. These considerations should be 
applied in systems for libraries. The confusions of dose 
classification without proper subordination and coUaca^ 
iion should not mislead us to discredit spediic classifi¬ 
cation in science and history^ where proper subordination 
and collocation may serve with maximal e^eiency. 


3, Types of Approach ano Use 
In Libraries 

Readers and students come to libraries in such 
diversity of interests and needs that it is difficult to 
generalize regarding them or to typify them. Yet cer¬ 
tain types that are familiar to librarians may be dis¬ 
tinguish edp and valid conclusions may be drawn regard¬ 
ing these types. 

(A) The simplest, most directp most frequent call ts 
for an individual book^ the author and tiUe of which the 
applicant knows more or less predsely. This may be 
called ^^the author-approach to books." The author* 
catalog indicates whether the library has the bookp and 
shows the call-mark, by which to designate or locate 
it The librarians know the locations of the ctaases and 
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usually go directly to the shelves, without consulting the 
catalog. In collections classified for the most part in 
comparatively small groups it may be a little less easy 
to find the group, but, when this Is found, it is much 
easier to find the book. If small groups are labeled on 
the shelves, books may readily be found or replaced in 
them, even if strict alphabetic arrangement by authors 
within the classes be not maintained. Free access of 
readers usually results in considerable disarray on the 
shelves. But for most specific subjects the advantages 
of having the smaller groups outweigh the disadvantages. 
Classification is an economy in this fundamental utility. 

(B) Akin to the foregoing type is that of the reader 
who wants some book of a certain author. The catalog 
again may suffice; but, if the author has specialized and 
bis most important books are together, access to the 
group may allow a better choice than could be made 
from a catalog. This type avails of classification more 
positively than type A. 

(C) A third simple type desires any good book on 
a certain subject. This is the elementary "subject- 
approach to books." A subject<atalog is primarily 
purposed to serve this need. But to accept any good 
book seems too simple and undiscriminating. What the 
unadvised or uncertain applicant needs is access to a 
group in a classified collection; that is, he approaches 
to the next higher type, 

(D) If advised or provided with a list of dted or 
recommended books, the student already has a selective 
class. He may need only to choose from a select group 
of books. For this classification serves. 

(E) In similar standing is the type that comes pro¬ 
vided with a list selective from related special classes. 
If the related classes are dispersed thruout an extensive 
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book-stack, or even in separate rooms or buildings, 
there would be lack indeed of library economy, Here 
the principles of collocation and synthesis affect not 
only the reader but also the reference librarian and the 
tending assistants. This is the higher, more important, 
and more difficult stage of the general problem. 

(F) In this type culminates the need of research for 
systematic subject<atalogtng and for systematic biblio- 
thecal classification, for subordination of special to 
general classes, and for references to related classes. 
Research takes various forms and may grade from the 
elementary inquiry of the undergraduate to the expert 
investigation of the scientist or the scholarly research of 
the historian. In this type the quest is both definite and 
purposive^ in the most advanced stages it is thoro and 
may be exhaustive. All the resources, not only in the 
one library but perhaps in several libraries, not solely 
in the special subject but also in those that are closely 
related to it, are to be examined and mastered. Access 
to the shelves is prerequisite, but this may need to be 
supplemented by the completer shelf-list and by reference 
to the subject-catalog, extending to a wider range of 
classes; and special bibliography may prove extensively 
serviceable. This ts one of the more important modes 
of the organiaation of knowledge in libraries. 

We have seen that type A represents the majority of 
calls for books and is that for which the alphabetic 
author-catalog principally serves; that tjfpe C is that for 
which the alphabetic subject-catalog Is intended; and that 
types E and F involve systematic organization of classes 
on the shelves and in the catalogs. Some libraries serve 
only the simpler types A, B, C, and D, having neither 
need nor resources for types E and F, while in other 
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Ubrairies these research types are regarded as of the 
highest importance. Even in these libraries, however, 
the simpler types may be in the majority, and there 
should be provision for all the types; there should be 
alphabetic catalogs and indexes to the classifications. 
How to combine these and economize their compilation 
and use, and to standardly and cooperate for these pur¬ 
poses, are special branches of the complex problem we 
are studying. A library that elaborates a cumbersome 
classification with a complex notation and develops a 
catalog too complicated for ready reference is hardly a 
happy hunting-ground for the simpler types of use. 


4. The Pboblem Stated and Considered 

Subject-classification has been established in library 
economy and its value is generally recognized. The 
question now is, what shall we do to improve and develop 
library classifications, and to adapt and economize them? 

A problem arises in any undertaking to solve or con¬ 
trol a complex situation of facts and events, forces, 
motives, and relations. A valid answer is a theory. An 
adequate answer is a solution. A difficult problem sel¬ 
dom has a solution without a theory, A theory is 
a generalized statement of basic facts, relations, and 
principles. The problem should usually be stated first, 
and then the theory may be derived f rom the applicable 
principles involved. An unsolved problem of importance 
needs an applicable theory. 

This problem of classification for libraries has been 
discussed for over half a century, yet it has not been 
considered adequately. So baffling has it been and so 
deterrent the posted warnings, that one may indeed 
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hesitate to undertake it Still, in other views, the thing 
seems comparatively simple, 

The problem comprises four general questions: (1) 
What kinds or classes of books arc there? (2) What 
books are in these classes? (3J In what order shall 
these classes be classified? (4) To what classes in the 
classification adopted arc the books in a collection sever¬ 
ally to be assigned ? Let us consider these four questions. 

(1) What kinds, or classes, of books are there? 
This is the question of likening, difFercntiating, defining, 
and naming the classes of books. It especially concerns 
librarians and bibliographers. 

(2) What books are in these classes? This second 
question arises directly from the first and is its obverse, 
brought to sttbject-catalogSf and to bibiiograpkiis in 
manifold forms by readers and students. If the classes 
are not definite and orderly, the queries may run into 
bbyrinthine confusion. 

(3) In what order shall these classes be classified 
and systemized? This is the question of cfojjf/tcatWM, 
of structural organization. It involves a structural plan, 
a sjmopsis, and schedules, with correlative notation, with 
alternative locations, with cross-references, and with a 
complementary index. These may render effectual the 
functional organization requisite for meeting the first 
and second questions. This third question is one to 
which ouf third volume purposes to furnish an answer. 

(4) To what classes in the classification adopted are 

the books of a concrete collection severally to be as¬ 
signed? This is the question of It involves 

classifying too, for it assumes an adaptive system. 

We should here distinguish four correlati ves: (1) a 
classification of subjects of knowledge or of studies; 
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(2) a system, or schedulef of Unns for such classes, 
with correlative notation and index; (3) a classification 
of bco&s correlative to the schedule; (4) the sketf~list 
correlative to that classification, 

A bibliography, whether national, special, or subject, 
selective or enumcrative, may also be classified, but the 
term bibliographic cUnstficatiotif sometimes restricted to 
such classified bibliography, is usually extended to such 
classifications of books as we distinguish here, and also 
to subject-catalogs that involve some form of classifica¬ 
tion, whether of main headings or of sub-headings. 

All these forms of classification, however, are com¬ 
prised in our problem, the solution, or investigation, of 
which therefore concerns not only catalogers and classi¬ 
fiers but all librarians and bibliographers, and further¬ 
more all users of libraries and their catalogs. 

The relations of subject-catalogs and subject-bibU- 
ographics to classification will be treated in subsequent 
chapters. Here our statement and discussion will have 
regard chiefly to the relations of classification of books 
to classification of knowledge and to library economies. 

Let us now outline some of the well recognized 
features of the problem. The books and pamphlets are 
to be classified by subjects, general and special, by aspects, 
and topics, by languages, by historical periods, by nation¬ 
alities, by geographical regions or laxities, etc. The 
forms of literature arc to be classified distinctively, and 
the several forms of arranging or compiling subject- 
matter tn books of information (by librarians termed 
"classification by forms"). Then books of larger size 
are to be shelved separately, and probably pamphlets 

^ segregated, and 
dead books stored apart, or discarded. Within the 
dasses the more recent books may weU be brought to- 
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gether, or all may be arranged by date, or period, or 
by evaluation, or for convenience; or they may stand 
as usual in alphabetic order of the authors' surnames^ 

This familiar recital shows that our problem presents, 
even thus far, complexity enough to enlist the aUlities 
of the expert and the talents of the artistic. But our 
adventures have just begun. It is not enough to provide 
a classification; we must keep it moving and growing. 
No static structure can satisfy the needs of these dynamic 
vital interests; a plastic system, adaptive as well as e.x- 
pansible, is requisite for the ever changing developments. 
To set up a rigid structure, however adequate at the 
time, and to maintain that it is permanent, is the ponder¬ 
ous blunder of the conser\'ative. 

The groups of books must be adjustable to the shelves, 
and the shelves must of course be adjustable to the siae 
of the books and of the growing classes. Even the plan 
of the building should have some regard for the probable 
requirements of the increasing collections and their classi¬ 
fication. New classes must be provided for everywhere. 
The schedules will need revision and alteration. The 
notation in the schedules and wherever placed on books, 
catalog-cards, shelf-labels, and elsewhere, will have to 
be altered correspondingly. 

The classification of the books on the shelves is the 
organized, objective product, dependent on the schedules 
and notation and correlative to the shdf-Hst. If the 
notation is applied permanently to the books, the diffi¬ 
culty and cost of alterations is thereby increased, com¬ 
paratively more than on the cards of the catalogs and the 
charging-system. Economies of funds and of hours must 
be considered: but let us also consider the mental econo¬ 
mies of the users of libraries. 
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Abilities must be considered too — the capabilities of 
catalogers and classifiers to classify books by schedule 
and index, and to adapt their classifications to external 
standard classifications; and the abilities and willingness 
of readers and students to follow the complexities of 
classification, notation, and cataloging. These modes of 
library economy, so complicated to librarians, should be 
as simple and dear as possible to the familiar public and 
to the unfamiliar scholar with his special point of view. 

One recognized economy is cooperative cataloging 
and classifying, which we will treat later as a special 
problem. This would depend on standardizing adaptive 
classifications for the several types, or classes, of libra¬ 
ries, general or speciaL 

In the preceding paragraphs the ground has been 
prepared for a summarized statement of the problem: 
how shall a system of classification for libraries be pro¬ 
vided to serve most uses and best interests with maximal 
convenience and efficiency, with requisite economies, and 
within the capabilities of the classifiers and of the users 
of the libraries? Aspects of this problem have In its 
halting history been outlined and discussed, but no satis- 
factory solution has so far been found. 

Answers to the questions comprised in this problem 
will be presented in the following chapters, treating of 
the principles of classification for libraries, the relations 
of the classification of books to the classification of 
knowledge, the methods of scheduliaitig, of devising and 
economizing notation, of classifying and reclassifying 
collections, grouping and re-grouping books for various 
uses, and of cooperation for economy and efficiency. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION 
FOR LIBRARIES 

I. What Wb Mean Bt Principles 

Principles in sdence and principles in conduct^ how¬ 
ever diflferent, are fundamental, like the keel and timbers 
of an oaken ship. In various or unprecise usage prin- 
ciplts range from elements and generalizations to theories 
and laws,’ In the study of classification for libraries 
we should speak of principles rather than theory. Such 
"principles” as have been put forth by the several writers 
appear to be deductive echoes from texts of logic, lack¬ 
ing especial applicability, not derived from inductive 
studies and valid iiied by adaptation to the problem.* 

Principles are generalizations, or generalized state¬ 
ments, of constant essentiai relations in definite recuTrenl 
actions or conformities in processes and methods. But 
principles do not imply ultimate dependence on deter¬ 
minative relations or highly p rouble necessity or 
"causality,” as do natural iawst nor compulsion, as do 
"canons" and laws of government. They are more 
genera] and comprehensive than rules or precepts. They 
are derivative from the respective bodies of fact and 
experience rather than determinative of facts or of con¬ 
duct Briefiy, they are concise descriptive and prescrip¬ 
tive Statements of modes of relation and action, but 
they are not rules of conduct or practice, tho they are 
applicable to these or may lead to them. 
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In our preceding study of classiBcatioti we derived 
fourteen principles, logical and scientific.^ These are 
general and fundamental, and with adaptations they are 
applicable to classiheation for libraries; but they must 
be supplemented with others especially relevant to this 
held. Before essaying to state them let us go over some 
of the ground with regard to the purposes in view. It is 
obvious that, whether the whole conduct of libraries be 
termed ecottontty, and the study of this economy science, 
such a fundamental economy and science as classification 
for libraries should no longer lack principles consistently 
derived and stated. 

2 . Classing ani> Classifying for Libraries 

A class consists of all the things comprised by its 
dehnition and denoted by its name. The class is the 
correlate of a concept comprehensive of the essentials of 
tlic class and similarly defined. A class of real things 
is real, other classes conceptual. If real, it is the reality 
to which that concept corresponds. The concept de¬ 
velops from the likeness, the like properties or character¬ 
istics of the things so classed, their individual differences 
being disregarded. This is the principle of the CorreUh 
thn of Classes lo Class-concepts, numbered III in our 
list cited above. The name of the class is also correlative 
to the class and to the concept 

Classes may be relative to all kinds of definite like¬ 
ness in all kinds of relations, local, temporal, mental or 
personal. Classes in a library may have regard especially 
to uses or services, and such classes may be determined 
by or affected by the interests, or distorted by the 
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idtosyncracieSj of those who use or those who classify 
the books. 

It is the same as in other walks of life. "Pigs ts 
pigs/' said the Hibernian eapress~of!vce agent in Ellis 
Parker Butler’s amusing little story of that title. “No, 
these are guinea-pigs, and they are pets, not domestic 
animals, and should be charged at the lower rate": so 
expostulated the consignee. It is a question of classing 
and naming the little animals. To the Irishman "Guinea- 
pigs be dago pigs," and "pigs is pigs," whether pigs of 
dagos or of other aliens. 

Books may be likened and classed and the classes 
defined and named by any distinct ckaracteristics, con¬ 
tents. or subjects, aspects or topics, qualities or relations, 
internal (intrinsic) or external (extrinsic)} or the like¬ 
ness may be in the scope or method, value or utility, 
language or age, date or place of publication, typography 
or binding, siae or condition, authorship or ownership. 
The class may be dehned by any of these specifications^ 
or by any combination of them. Some of the particulars 
may, however, be temporary or accidentai and not sig¬ 
nificant or relevant to the purpose or interest. As studies, 
aspects, and uses rnay differ with persons, places, and 
times, there may be several different ways of classing the 
books and of classifying the classes/ Here are implied 
the principles of the RelatitAty of Classes and the Rela¬ 
tivity of Classi^ations, numbered IV and IX in the list 
cited. 

There may be several books by an individual author 
within a definite class. Logically, these in themselves 
form a class, or sub-class. Again logically, all the copies 
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of an individual book form a class. At the other ex¬ 
treme. all the books in the library of the Grolter Club 
of New York, or those in The White House at Wash¬ 
ington, may be said to form a class by virtue of that 
illustrious ownership. 

The characters or the relations of a class may 
choft^e^ its definition changing accordingly, tho its ni m f 
may not change. Classes may change because the things 
classed may in themselves change without passing into 
another class^ Or the aspects in which they are to be 
regarded may change, or the things may enter into differ¬ 
ent relations; or they may be variously likened from 
different view-points. Classes are thus relative in that 
the things classed may exist in manifold relations, in rh^t 
they may be regarded in many different aspects, and 
in that they may change in themselves or develop. This 
is a more concise statement of the principle of the Rela¬ 
tivity of Classes, Its corollary is the Adaptiveness of 
Gasses, In library practice relativity is especially mani^ 
fest in classifying, or arranging classes, and adaptiveness 
is especially requisite to developing classes, to which books 
somewhat different in their Individualities and hardly 
fitting the definitions may contingently be assigned. 
These matters will be stated concretely in Chapter IV. 

A class may have several names, in one or in several 
languages, and a name may have two or more tmns. 
The name may be changed without distinct change in 
the characters or relations of the class. But in any dis¬ 
tinct classification the classes may have distinctive names 
and terms, which should be used consist^tly thruout that 
dassificatton. 

But books are usually classed by their inherent and 
permanent characters^ and especially by their subjects 
{definite contents), their purposes, and their authors. 
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We speak generally of libraries having subject- 
claesificaHon, with arrangement by authors within the 
classes. 

The class of books named Community Organization 
may be defined as treating of the sociological principles 
and methods of organizing a community. Those books 
that treat of methods rather than principles may then be 
differentiated; and those that give organizatiorKharts or 
diagrams may furthermore be specified. We may further 
have a series of sub-classes specified thus: Cbmrnxmity 
organizationp methods* w^Sth organization^<haitSt printed 
in English, not specially bound, not over-size. Here we 
have an order from the general to the more and more 
specific* each sub-class being subordiniite to the preceding. 
The class specified may accordingly be defined: Sodo- 
logical books on community organization methods, show¬ 
ing chartSp printed in English* not larger than octavo 
and not specially bound. From the logical process of 
subdivision and specification, which is implied in defini¬ 
tion, derives the important principle of SuhardtJtuHofi 
to generic classes of specific classes* and successively 
more and more specific (numbered VTI in our list). 

In the last and most particular specification within 
a class we may come to the individual book, in which 
characteristics, accidentals, and relations are unique, as, 
for instance, in your priceless copy of Tennyson's Maud, 
first edition, in crimson levant, svith the poet's autograph 
on the fiy-leaf and with the seventh page unhappily tom. 

A class of books comprises all the books that may be 
so defined and classed* and all copies of them. If its 
definition does not limit the class as to time and space* 
it may* or does, comprise all books so defined, those out 
of print, those not yet published, and all copies of them 
that have existed and may exist. This applies the prin- 
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ciple of the Inclusiveness of Classes, numbered V in our 
list It may^ howeverj be more precise to define the 
class so that the past, the future, the distant and the 
contingent are not to be included in it; or they may be 
regarded as definite sub-classes that were, will be, or may 
be included in the class. These distinctions are stated 
here to obviate such confusion as that by which groups 
of books on shelves in libraries are loosely called classes. 
We shall return to this in the next section of this chapter. 

When a book is found by a classifier to come under 
the definition of a certain bibliographical class, fitting 
into it, as we say, and when that book, that copy, is 
placed with the odiers of that class in that library, then 
it actually comes into its bibliotheca] classified group. 

There are countless classes and any number of ways 
of classifying them. There are many kinds, or classes, 
of classes; and there are grades of division and subor¬ 
dination from the most general, or comprehensive, or 
synthetic, to the most special, or specific, or ajfoiytic. 
Those of the same order of division are termed coordin¬ 
ate, whether they arc together subordinate to a single 
general class or to several related special coordinate 
classes. From these relations derives the principle ( num¬ 
bered VIII in the list) that Subordimtion and Cobrdin* 
ation are Relative and Comptetnentary. 

The term class is properly applied to all definite 
classes, whether general or specific; but in natural science 
the terms class and sub-class are used distinctively, tho 
somewhat variously, for certain divisions more compre¬ 
hensive than the taxonomic genera, families, and orders. 
In library usage the term class should not be restricted, 
as it usually is, to one grade of classes only, the major 
general subjects, such as Physics and Sociology. For 
these the term mam classes would indeed be appropriate. 
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The tcnn sub-class migiit then be applied distinctively 
to such branches, or divisions, of main classes as Eth¬ 
nology, and Applied Sociology. 

For sunilar reasons the term division should not be 
restricted to divisions of a main class, nor subdivisions 
to divisions of the second order. Such uses, current in 
the literature of library classihcation, are unprectse and 
confusing. Any class may be successively divided and 
there may be many orders of divisions and subdivisions. 
Since, however, there is need for some conventional 
terminology the term Tftain divisioK may conveniently be 
applied to the broadest divisions of knowledge, such as 
the Physical Sciences, the Social Sciences, History, and 
the Arts. The terms dii'ision and subdivision may then 
be used freely for any class, for any stage of division. 
The divisions of a main class may conventionally be 
tenned secti&iis, and divisions of sections may accord¬ 
ingly be termed sub-sections. So we should have five 
orders of division, of subordination, or of “expansion," 
as it is termed in library parlance; and the conventional 
terms would be; ffuiiit divisions (for groups of sciences, 
etc.), nusiti dosses (for principal sciences or studies), 
sub-classes (for sub^iences, etc.), sectiOTts and 
sections. 

Classes of books may be regarded as defined implicitly 
by their successive specifications and subordinations in 
graded schedules of classification; and they may be 
classed and classified according to these subordinations 
and marked according to the corresponding notation. 
For instance, a book on the Matriarchal Family may be 
classed under Social Sciences in main class Sociology, 
subclass Ethnology, section Ethnic Sociology, sub¬ 
section Primitive Institutions, and there, under the 
caption Primitive Family, in a subdivision for Matri- 
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archal Family. The systematic deSmtion of this rlas* 
of books with reference to this classification would thus 
be; the ethnic-sociological primitive institution of the 
matriarchal family. For convenience, however, the rlanc 
is named more briefly, and is still more briefly designated 
by a mark combining factors standing for certain of the 
successively subordinate classes. 

3. Grouping Books for Library Services 

The location, owmership, condition, temporal or other 
accidental relations of books may change without the 
books being regarded as changed to other classes. For it 
is by their more intrinsic characters that books are usually 
classed. When individual books are placed together for 
the time being on a shelf or table, they form a 
Others may be added to the group; some may be taken 
away: yet the group remains there, tho it is not the same 
in all its components. The books may have come from 
one or from several classes. A group of books is con¬ 
crete, composite, localized and temporary, selective and 
enumerative, not comprehensive or definable, nor rela¬ 
tively permanent, as a class of books usually is, tho 
relative and adaptive (principles VI and IV of the list 
cited). 

Books may be grouped and re-grouped by the selec¬ 
tive interests of some individual librarian or reader, for 
some purpose or study. On the shelf at my elbow there 
happens to be a group of seven books, a treatise on Logic 
volume n of Jevons' Primiipks of Science, Pearson'i 
Grammar of Science, Giddlngs' ScienHfic Study of 
Human Society, Berwick Sayers' Manual of Classifica^ 
fmn, Richardson’s Classification, Roget's Thesaurus. 
This IS an objective concrete group. Tomorrow it may 
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be there, but different in having other components. In 
my memorandurn-book there is a list of books I desire 
to read in the coinmg months. I may add a title there 
today; 1 may cross out one finished or no longer desired. 
That list stands in a sense for a selected group of books, 
tho the books will never be brought together physically 
in time and place. This kind of group is virtual, selec¬ 
tive, or FHUmtralive; it is not concrete, objective, or 
localized. The .Arthurian romances named by a critic 
as sources to Tennyson's Idylls of the King may likewise 
be termed a selected group; or the books referred to by 
a judge in chambers in considering a case of contested 
censure for immorality. The list of Arthurian romances 
may be far from complete, and so may the references of 
the judge. 

The books on Community Organization tn the 
Suburbia Public Library are a selected group. Let us 
suppose that other libraries acquire other copies of those 
books to form similar groups. The selection might be¬ 
come as famous almost as President Kliot's shelf of 
recommended classics. This in any reader’s room is a 
select localized group; but in general it is a selective class. 
In either instance there is a class of such localized groups. 
Temporary groups may be recurrent, and, if so, they 
would form a class of recurrent like groups. 

In a classified library the books of a definite class that 
at any time stand together on a shelf or table are a group 
of that class, not, as so often miscalled, the dass itself, 
not the whole, the inclusive dass. This is true even if 
every book belonging to the library and so classed is 
present there — unless the class should for some reason 
be defined as identical with that group in place, time, and 
composition. Certain books may be loaned or lemporarily 
transferred to other shelves or rooms; but by lending 
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books dp not change their definite classes, tho we 
may regard them for the time as being in another class 
of bocks lent. The same may be said of books lost^ or 
hooks misplaced^ or not yei cataloged. A group of 
new novels may be grouped with other new books on a 
shelf for New Books', these at any time are a group of 
new books; but all the temporary groups of new books 
may be regarded as belonging to the changing class de¬ 
fined as books newly acquired for the library. 

These distinctions between classes and groups are 
important in the discussion of library services and econo¬ 
mies. The most general and most important distinctions 
are that groups are selective or composite, whereas 
classes are inc/irm/f or comprehensive', groups are loc(d~ 
ised and enumerative, whereas classes are usualiy neither; 
and groups are relatively temporary, while classes are 
relatively 

From the various bibliographical classes of books 
librarians have made selection for their several libraries. 
From these bibliotheca! groups many readers may choose 
lesser groups in the multiplicity of their occasional inter¬ 
ests. One reader may pick out certain books that seem 
easy to read; another may be looking for designs or 
charts; another may desire only those in French; another 
may need only those that are technical. It would be 
impractical to classify books for all these diverse personal 
and temporary interests and purposes. From the groups 
selected by the librarians to stand for the respective 
classes the readers and students may select more tempor¬ 
ary groups for their present convenience. Books classi¬ 
fied in libraries, in other words, structuredly organized, 
are to be thus grouped and re-grouped for the varying 
purposes and interests of students and readers, that Is, 
funciionaliy organized for the various special services. 
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4. Collocation of Relateb Classes tor 
Convenience 

For all types of library use classification is a con¬ 
venience and an economy, but for the research types 
especially convenience requires that the closely related 
classes should be shelved in propinquity, or collocation, 
and that tljcrc should be syslematic reference la related 
classes that are located elsewhere. The more general 
classes should consistently be followed by the relevant 
special classes and their respective sub-classes; and these 
should be arranged so that the most closely related 
specific groups should be in closest proximity, with re¬ 
gard to the dominant or the most important interest, so 
far as that can be determined, if the classification is to 
be relatively permanent. Thus the student may con¬ 
veniently pass from the one group to the others that are 
likely to contain subject-matter of his research. He may 
turn from the general to the special for specific points and 
details or from the special to the general for basic state¬ 
ments and comprehensive views, dr from the particular 
special to the relevant special for data bearing on his 
quest. He would be impatient, if conditions required 
him too often to pass to distant shelves or floors or 
rooms, or to the catalog. This convenience depends on 
two principles of utmost importance, which we term 
Subordination of special (or specific) to relevant general 
(or generic) classes, and CoUocatian of closely related 
classes, subordinate and coordinate.* 

Having stated these principles, let us proceed to ex¬ 
emplify them. An applicant of type C conies asking for 
some book on c(»t-accounting. The subject-catalog 

* Hdscipla tre Bumbend ropcctiTdf Vll XIV ^ m 

thB vottiACp Bod Subordbuiifta u m ibc vwnd Kdian 
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under that heading names only five books, let us siipi>ose, 
and two of them are in use and the others are too old I 
so the reference librarian shows the way to the shelf 
labeled Accounting. Tlie convenience of the collocation 
becomes evident when it is found that there are chapters 
on cost-accounting in several books on methods and also 
in the group for Special accounting. 

To exemplify type D, suppose a school-teacher 
presents a list of books on Education. In the subject- 
catalog she is confronted by such an array of cards under 
this heading and its subdivisions that she turns in dismay 
to the reference librarian and together tney go to the 
shelves. There are too many references for the teacher’s 
limited time, so a selection is made from the books ex¬ 
amined. Both the teacher and the reference librarian 
save considerable time and trouble because of the coiloca- 
tion of sucli subjects as Philosophy of Education, Educa¬ 
tional Psychology, Pedagogics, Methods of Teaching, 
The Psychology of Giildren, and Educational Tests. 
If many of the available books were to be brought to a 
table, the propinquity of the classes would save time in 
gathering them, and tlicre would be less waiting, Then 
in both the foregoing instances applicants of types C and 
D advance in the presence of good classification to the 
status of type E, gaining a mor^ comprehensive view of 
their subjects and selecting from a broader range of 
relevant classes. On the educational value of access to 
a well classified collection of books we need not expatiate 
here. It is for research of t>'pea E and F that collocation 
is especially desiderated and access to the shelves is per¬ 
mitted even where the collections are regarded as 
precious. 

Collocation is a principle applicable not only to spe¬ 
cific but to generic classes. It is important that the 
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sciences of Biology, Physiology, Anthropology, and Soci¬ 
ology should be classified in this order, with their respec¬ 
tive sub-sciences and divisions in relative collocattoa 
The relation of Education to Psychology on the one hand 
and to Sociology on the other hand is evident; and the 
relations of educational tests and measurements to psy¬ 
chological and anthropological These exemplify larger 
subjects for collocation in a good classification. The 
problem of scheduliaing such relations in practical classi¬ 
fication will be dealt with more definitely in Chapter EV. 
Thru consistent collocation under classes properly sub¬ 
ordinated a systematic, synthetic classification attains to 
maximai e^cifney. 

S. Maximal Efficiency Thru Subohuination 
ANO Collocation 

By maximal e^ciificy is meant the most efficient, 
economical, and convenient serviceability to the largest 
number of relevant and valid interests. This principle 
may be effectual only in the probable uses of the booli^; 
and this fotenlial tfficieticy is attainable largely thru con¬ 
sistent subordination of the more special subjects to the 
more comprehensive classes and thru collocation of 
closely related coordinate classes. The principle again 
applies the fourteenth of our list in the preceding volume. 

The study of education may extend to the fields of 
the three major sciences. Anthropology, Psychology, and 
Sociology; in other words, these sciences may be 
centered about the interests of research and synthesis in 
the study of Educatiorc From Anthropology may be 
drawn many subjects, such as, Human Nature, Growth, 
Craniology, Neurology, Endocrinology, Mongolism, 
Eugenics, Hygiene, Physical Training, Recreation, etc.; 
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and under these there would be many subdivisionSj such 
as Child-study^ Play, School Hygiene, Fatigue, etc. 
From Psychology there would be larger branches like 
Social Psychology and Psychology of Childhood, and 
minor subjects tike Mental Development, Learning, 
Mental Abilities, Mental Hygiene. From Sociology we 
might draw such subjects as Ethnic Sociology, Folk 
Psychology, the Family. Tradition, etc. We should of 
course be dealing not with thirty odd subjects thus 
roughly grouped, but with some three hundred or more. 
Now. if these subjects be classified with consistent 
subordination of the more special to the more compre¬ 
hensive, the finding of relevant subjects, and consequently 
of selected or listed books, will be much facilitated. This 
convenience will be more fully served, if the subjects 
that are most closely related to the interests most often 
centered in these studies are subordinated and arranged 
with circumspect regard to their predominant natural, 
logical, and scientific relations. 

If another interest, say hygienic research, extend into 
these same fields, the scene would shift accordingly in 
the anthropological or biological direction, more espe¬ 
cially to the physiological, the pathological, the psycho¬ 
logical. and the ethnographical; but the order would re¬ 
main for the most part the same. This would be true 
again, should the scene be shifted in the opposite direc¬ 
tion tow*ard the sociological held. In all four of these 
fields of study, to all these view-points, the order of 
nature and of natural and logical classification is on the 
whole the same. But each synthesis would select the 
subjects important to its interest and would minimize or 
disregard those less relevant We shall deal w*ith this 
problem again in the chapter on Classification for 
Special Libraries. 
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In considering the ''Point of View’' * we found that 
there axe three distinct views, which, tho divergent, axe 
consistent suxveys of the whole of knowledge. This 
is on the whole true of the entire gamut of the sciences, 
from Physics to Philology. Without breaks in the 
gradation from the most general to the more and more 
special, the order of the sciences grounded in the order 
of nature applies to ail syntheses, to all natural cLassthca'' 
tions, and to all those of scientific and educational pur¬ 
pose. Moreover, because of the inherent relations, prac¬ 
tical libraxy classifications, constructed on those scientific 
foundations, with logical subordinations and consistent 
collocations, would prove most efficient in service. The 
principles of Subordination and Collocation would avail. 
Such structural classification provides for functional 
groupings and re-groupings in selecting or in using the 
books and efifectuates a maximal efficiency. 

This is not a hundred-per-cent efficiency. Too much 
must not be expected. How'ever well a classification may 
be systemized, some relations will inevitably be distorted, 
some interests disserved; there will result some incon¬ 
sistencies and Inconveniences. The principle of Rela¬ 
tivity obtains. Yet despite these limitations, a classifica¬ 
tion so constructed and systemized will provide for the 
maximal number of interests, will serve the maximal 
number of needs, and be most readily adaptable to the 
maximal number of purposes. 

The foregoing arguments are corroborated by Dr, 
Kelley's partly statistical study of the efficiency of the 
Library of Congress Clasdfication and the EJecimal 
Qassification, as unsatisfactorily applied in four major 
libraries, and in comparison with the efficiency of the 
dictionary catalogs in those same libraries. The effi- 
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ciencies were very low — much lower than the writer 
had ever indicated in his own criticisms. The reasons 
for this inadequacy are not only the dispersion of related 
subjects in those systems but the lack of subordination 
of specific to generic in classificatory subjects. The 
hardly less important lack of places, or terms, for recent¬ 
ly developed subjects was considered only indir^tly in 
that investigation,* tlio this must be regarded as none 
the less detrimental in those systems. 


6, Librarv CLASSiFiCAitoff ijf Reu^tion to the 
Organization ot Knowledge 

A classification of books (s a structural organization 
of knowledge. If it is well constructed, it will serve 
with maximal efficiency for functional organizations of 
knowledge in grouping and re-grouping the books with 
regard to the various uses and the probable requirements. 
A classification is best qualified to serve thus, if it con¬ 
forms fundamentally to the organizations of knowledge 
established in the scientific and educational consensus.* 
If it does not, it will lack adequacy, efficiency, and edu¬ 
cational value. 

The distinction so often drawn between the classifica¬ 
tion of knowledge and the classification of books should 
not lead us to negative conclusions, such as those of the 
logician Jevqns, the bibliographer Schneider/ and the 
classificationcr, Melvil Dewey. There are indeed two 
kinds of classification, on the one hand the logical, 
natural, and scientific, on the other hand the practical, 
the arbitrary, the purposive: but for library classification 

*Gncc O. r*# ettaifitahifn of SotiAr, ciiri «i, p, la, 
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wc should join theso two hands; the two purposes should 
be combined. To make the classification conform to the 
scientific and educational organization of knowledge is 
to make it the more practical. A logical and scientific 
organization of knowledge should be adapted to the 
practi^ requirements, the various bibliographic services, 
and llie pecessaiy economies. It were well too that we 
should bear in mind that a library is, in a higher view, 
a temple of Imowtedge, and its classification should be, 
not a haphazard, ramshackle structure, but an internal 
edifice worthy of its environment and itself of intellec¬ 
tual and educational value. 

The more definite the concepts, the relations, and the 
principles of science, philosophy, and education become, 
the clearer and more stable the order of the sciences and 
Studies in relation to learning and to life; and so the 
scientific and educational consensus becomes more dom¬ 
inant and more permanent^® 

In these brief paragraphs we merely touch upon this 
subject of large importance. But we shall return to it 
and will amplify certain aspects of it in subsequent 
chapters. The main argument was more broadly outlined 
in our preceding volume;** and the system of the sciences 
and studies of life and art surveyed there furnish a basts 
for adaptation to a classification of books for libraries. 

7. SuMHARV Of PtUrrclPtES Of CI.ASSIFICATION 
Fon LisnARias 

In discussing the several aspects of bibliographic clas¬ 
sification we have brought out certain principles derived 
partly from the fourteen general principles that appeared 
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in Part II of our preceding book, and partly from pre- 
vious studies of the problems involved. We have not 
merely invented them, as is sometimes done to the dis¬ 
credit of theorizing. They are generally applicable to 
the problems and the practice of classifying subjects. 

To complete this summary and enumeration several 
definitions that have been ampIlAed in preceding pages 
will be included here. Others added here will be stated 
and discussed in the following chapters on Notation and 
on Schedultzing. After each item the citations in 
parenthesis refer to the more general statements in our 
preceding volume and also to passages in other books 
touching upon these principles;** but, to be frank, it has 
not been easy to discover passages, explicit or implicit, 
tha t approach to clear or adequate statement of these 
principles, and for some of them none has been found. 

I. RelatiTAty of KnewUdge and of Classes: objects 
and realities exist in relations to one another and to 
minds, or subjects, which by likeness relate them in 
clashes and correlative concepts. These relations are 
bask to knowledge, to its relativity, and to the classifica¬ 
tion of subject-matters. 

(P.MV; 1 , 120 , 123 ; II, 22 - 4 ; BS.C, 29 ; BS.M., 72 ). 

11 Classes are Correlative to Class-concepts and to 
Class-names, or Tertns\ and they are definite; they are 
definable by their like characters, or characteristics, and 
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by their properties, relations, and forms, conceptual or 
real, natural or physical, any of which, or any combina¬ 
tion of which, common to the class, may consistently be 
regarded as characteristic; and the class may be defined 
by the respective terms. 

(RlIIj I. 119-24, 132-3,134-8 s II. 22-S.Z7; R.C, 2: BS.C, 29-32; 
BS.M.. 48-SL), 

HI. Ftural Chsracieristics, or relations, and compo¬ 
site contents or forms may combine in a bibliographic 
subject-matter or class of books or documents. Any of 
these, or any combination of them, may be selected and 
thus may successively be formed different classes, that 
is, plural classes, defined accordingly. 

(P.IV: I, II, 23.25; R.C, +-S: BS-M,. 43.47>. 

IV, T'ermj distiKctive: the terms deBning distinct 
classes should be distinctive and be used cotisistenlly, 
for a class, tho wholly comprehensive of its own sub¬ 
classes, is not always exclusive of the sub-classes of other 
coordinate classes, or their terms. A sub-class may 
be common or alternative to two or more coordinate 
classes. 

<1, *24,141; II. 24; BS.C, 31; BS.M-, 34,66^ m.canon* 3 
and 8). 

V, Inciusivenfss and Totality of Classes', a biblio¬ 
graphic class comprises all the items and all copies of 
them that may be classed under its definition and named 
by its term, or terms. 

(P.V; I, 120,132-3: Ih 2S-4), 

VI, Development and Adaptiveness of Chsses', new 
or additional specifications, relations, or aspects, not so 
important as to be regarded as characteristic, but merely 
varietal or developmental, may be admitted into classes 
or their definitions, without giving rise to new classes, or 

sub-classes, or names, 

(P.IV; I, 119-23.136; II, 24; BS.M,, 49-50,59^). 
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VII. Compfehettsive Classes m^y comprise books, 
etc. of many specific differences, or specifications! which 
may be disregarded in classifying them. Conversely, 
books may be assigned to, or subsumed under more 
genera], or comprehensive, classes, which would not fit 
them individually but the definition of which comprises 
them in general, or in the aggregate^ 

(I, 119,131,123,136; II, 23^26). 

VIIL Relative Permanence of comprehensive, de¬ 
velopmental, and adaptive classes: the more general and 
adaptive they arc, the more likely to remain relatively 
stable and permanenL Nftnor changes disturb their 
whole characters less than in more special classes. 

(P.Xltl; r, 219-22; «, 24,28,30,78; 8S.C., S 9 >, 

IX. Natural Classes are more available: classes de¬ 
fined by natural, essential, or intriHsic characters or rela¬ 
tions are njore extensively available in classing books, 
etc. than are classes of arbitrary i>r extrinsic specifications 
and purposes. 

(I, 219,244; It, 35; R.C-, 28-9,41; BS.C-. 28; BS.M., 51,67-8). 

X. Groups are composite, are of concrete books, etc., 
selective from one or more classes, enumerative, acci¬ 
dental, local, and temporary. Their components may be 
re-grouped. They are not inclusive and comprehensive 
totalities, as classes are. 

tP.Vl; I, 131-2; 11, 28-30}, 

XI. ; a class may be divided Into sub¬ 
classes, and these into their subordinate sub-classes, in 
each case by more specific differences in characteristics, 
rations, etc. The specifications and terms are intensive 
(in the logical sense), and the divisions arc analytic, 
whereas comprehension of the relevant specific is jyn- 
thetic. Generic and specific are relative terms. Besides 
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sub-classes having distinctive terms, other sub-classes 
may be deemed unimportant and may be subsumed under 
the terra remaining, or residual, sub-classes. This may 
be regarded as a residual class of s%b-classes^ 

(P.VII; 1. 121,134.140-1.152-3: II, 25-7; R,C,, M; BS.C. 29. 
canDQ 6; BS.M., 37-4i,68'9,cai3iO]i S>, 

XIL Codrdim.lioni classes, or sub-classes, of the 
same order of division are coordinate, whether of one or 
of several coordinate classes. They should be arranged 
and collocated with regard to their characteristics and 
relations and the interests and purposes in view. 

(P.VIII; I, 152-3; II, 26; BS.C, 29; BS.M., 60,69,cain>o 6), 

XIIL Subordination and Coordination are relative 
and complementary. Classes subordinate with respect to 
one character or relation may be coordinate in another 
aspect or mode of classifying. 

(P.VIII; I, 15Z-S; 11, 24,75; BS.M., 68-9), 

XIV. Serial Classifeation : a class together with its 
sub-classes may be arranged as a columnar series; and 
so may several series of coordinate classes successively, 
so as to foim a scries of series, or serial classification, 
or columnar schedule; and under sub-classes there may 
be secondary and tertiary series of subdivisions, shown 
by indentions. 

(P.VII; I, 152-5; II, 2S.7S; R.C, H; BS M., 40.S9-«)). 

XV. Branched and Scalar Classificotions:: sub-classeg 
may be regarded as branches, and their subdivisions as 
ramifications. If bifurcate in positive and negative 
terms, the negative terms may be excised, so that the 
positive terras form a series graded by successive speci¬ 
fications. or subordinations — a scalar series. 

(I, 151-3, 245-9). 
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XVI. Tabular Classifications and Schedules and 
Cross^lassijicaiiont coordinate classes may be arranged 
in horizontal series^ and under each its sulxlasses ver¬ 
tically, This forms a tabular classification or schedule, 
as distinct from serieUj columnar, ''linear," indented, and 
scalar forms. Horizontally across the columns terms 
may recur—consistently in cross-classification, which is 
limited to two dimensions, whereas serial forms may 
have three or more dimensions. But tabular and serial 
forms may be combined; and tabular forms may be con* 
verted into serial, or serial into tabular, 

(P.Vlll: 1. 152.S^S**9' II, S9>. 

XVtl. Synthetic and Systematic Classifications bring 
subject-matters into inherent and consistent relations, as 
contrasted with anofytic' subdivision and specific subject¬ 
indexing, which are dispersive of related subject-matters. 
Structurally subordination proceeds from the general to 
the more and more special, analytically; but functionally 
a systematic classification is synthetic too; it may be 
traversed from the special to the general as well as from 
the general to the special. 

(F.IX.X; I. IT, 26,72;74,81; RC., H; 

BS.U., 59-60). 

XVIII. Caliocation of Related Subjects', in syn¬ 
thetic and systematic class! location for libraries the sub¬ 
jects, special or general, that are most closely related, 
inherently, logically, or scientifically, should be collocated, 
for convenience to the interests to be served. 

(PXIV; I. 238JOI,408; 11. 31-3,34,103-4; R.C, 24-7; BS.C, 
29,cinen 7 \ BS.M., 60,Itl,canon 6). 

XIX. Organisation of Knowledge i« Libraries: in 
classification. In subject-catalogs and in other bibiiothe- 
cal services, knowledge should be organised in con¬ 
sistency with the scientific and educational consensus, 
which is relatively stable and tends to become more so 
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as tbwry and system become more definitely and per¬ 
manently established in general and increasingly in detail 

(P.XII and Xnii 1, ]W01-3.112.186,23U44.301: II, 36-7. 
73; R.C, 24,32-3; BS.C., 34; BS.M.. 51,66,67,72}. 

XX. Noturalj Logicai, and Scientific Classification 
may be adapted to library services and economies, and to 
bibliography and documentation; it renders more e^- 
cient service, is more extensively aivaiiable, and more 
permanent than arbitrary classifications. 

(RXII; I, 186.209-11.244,410; II, 3S-7; R.C, 24.28^9,34; 
BS.C, 34,60.68; BS.M„ 51,68,72,75). 

XXL Relativity and Consistency af C/<wst/icaf»oiu; 
classes may be classified variously with regard to differ¬ 
ent principles, characteristics, relations, orders, views, or 
purposes; but, while the classification should be consistent 
with its chosen principle or purpose, it should also be 
consistent with the basic principles of classification and 
as consistent as possible with the order of nature and 
with relevant organizations of knowledge. Consistency 
should thus be threefold, 

(P.XI; 1. 147-51,239-44; U, 23-4, 74,97; ES,M.. 42,66). 

XXIL Composite and Complex Ciasnfication: a 
single class should logically be divided into subclasses by 
only one principle or characterisHc', but further subdiW- 
sion may proceed from other characteristics or prin¬ 
ciples; and several coordinate classes, or series, divided 
by several principles, or characteristics, may be rom- 
bined in a complex system of composite classification. 

(P.VIII and IX; I, 151,155,166,168; U, 26i35.82-3; R-C, 34, 
40; BS,M., 56-7,76,80). 

XXI11. Standardised Classification', a classification 
of threefold consistency (as stated in XXI) may be ap¬ 
proved and standardized tentatively, then permanently, 
by a community, association, or other body. There may 
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be standards for special fields, national standards, a gen¬ 
eral standard, and an international, and all these in a 
system of standardization. A standard classification 
should provide explicitly, so far as is feasible, for al¬ 
ternative and divergent views and purposes, regarding 
special subjects as well as general subjects. 

(P.Xi and XII: I, 244; U. tS,20,74,10LS; BS.C. 59-60: 

66 , 218 ). 

XXIV, special Library ClasstJicatioHt for Libraries 
of special scope and purpose classifications should be 
consistent With the general ■ standard classification, tho 
they would be less inclusive of classes regarded as 
irrelevant and would subdivide them less, while develop¬ 
ing and expanding the relevant classes more especially. 
For the several types of special libraries, etc. adaptable 
classifications consistent with the respective organ!eations 
of knowledge and purpose should be standardized 

(P.XI ; I, 243: II. 35.74,102-3.104-5: BS M-. 33, 276). 

XXV, Maxtmid Efficiency in Library Classification : 
this desideratum depends upon the principles of proper 
subordination, collocation of closely related subjects, 
synthesis, and logical and scientific organisation', it de¬ 
pends also on adaptation to library conditions and serv¬ 
ices and uses of books. 

(P.XIV; I, 238,244.361,401.408.410: 11, 33.35.103-4- R,C. 27. 

28-9; BS.M,. 28,51). 

XXVI Alternative Locations and Methods of clas¬ 
sifying for subjects general and special, with regard to 
the several views, interests, or purposes to be served, 
should be provided in a systematic bibliographic classi¬ 
fication and should be indicated in its schedules: and the 
decisions regarding these for any library should be re¬ 
corded in its code, 

<11, mj.i47-8>. 
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XXVIL Notation Correlative: a. cla;SsificatSon for 
libraries should have a correlative notaHo7i thmotit the 
schedules, on the books and on the shelves, and the nota¬ 
tion should be adaptive, adjustable, and economical. 

(II, ia,47-9.&4-S,?(H: 

ILC., 38; BS.U,, S«;] 12,canon It). 

XXVIll. Systematic /Auxiliary Schedules of sub¬ 
divisions and spec ideations that are recurrent, or com¬ 
mon^ and composite in a system of bibliographic classi¬ 
fication should economise its compilation, printing, re¬ 
vision, and use, providing for composite suh-classihcatioti 
for recurrent forms, methods, relations, aspects, lan¬ 
guages, historical periods, countries, cities, etc. Where 
two or more of such specifications are combined in com¬ 
plex classification, any of them may precede, others being 
secondary and tertiary. These alternatives should be 
presented in the schedules, and the decisions regarding 
them for any library should be recorded in its code. 

(IF, 7581-3,W; BS.C., 43, caiwnll; BS.M,, 112^^ cwwnlO; 
D.C., '"IfltrodiJctjoii.MDeinonics'''; Brown's S. C., "Catv- 
goHcal Table," 

XXIX* Index ia ihe dassification : an alpli^beHc 
index for all the subjects and terms should by means of 
the notation locate them in the schedules. 

(11, 17J6M\ Etc, 41; BS.M., S4.mnWl9). 

XXX. Lffrfiiry Buildings and book-stacks should be 
planned and arra^i^^rf with regard to the classification of 
the books^ which conversely should be adapted to the 
plan of the library and its services. 

(Ip 115,414; lip HS94S2; RC, 35-^; BS.M , 23B41). 

XXXI* Expansive and Adaptive classification and 
notation are requisite for new and additional subjects 
and relations. 

(PJC; I mi ir. 19,S5; R,C, Z;W,J2-4j BSM. ^1.70-2)* 
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XXXIL ReclassijKation of a library may become 
requisite, whether entire or only for certain portions or 
for recent accessions. Notation should therefore be ap¬ 
plied and economized with regard to probable future 
alteration. 

PP, X, XIII ; II, 

If the foregoing principles, definitions, and state¬ 
ments may be summarized and generalized as a theory, 
it may be stated as follows. As a systematic structural 
organization for available bibliographic services a classi¬ 
fication of books, etc. by their subjects, forms, and rela¬ 
tions, with regard to interests and to practical require¬ 
ments and economies, attains to maximal consistency 
and ef^ciency by subordination of relevant special sub¬ 
jects to the comprehensive general subjects, by grading 
the fundamental sciences and the major derivative stud¬ 
ies in order of their sfiedatity, by dividing and subdivid¬ 
ing these in consistency with the organizations of knowl¬ 
edge established in the scientific and educatiowd con- 
senstts, by coUocation and synthesis of related special 
subjects, alternative locations, provision for new sut^ 
jects and adaptation to changing requirements. Such a 
classificafion serves with maximal convenience and eg^- 
it is more extensively asraUabte and relatively 
more permanent, and it tends to standardieation. Its 
terminology should be consistent, ft should have a corre¬ 
lative notation, expansible, adjustable, adaptable, and 
economical j and by means of this a complete alphabetic 
index should serve to locate all its subjects by their terms. 
By systematic auxiliary schedules it should economize 
recurrent and composite specifications and relations. 


CHAPTER HI 


NOTATION FOR CLASSIFICATION 
1. NoTATioif Is Correlative and Surshhary 

A notation is a system of marks or symbols in some 
order, denoting terms or members of a series or system 
of things. For a classification a notation serves to de:- 
note the classes and their order, without naming or 
defining them; but it is not, as has erroneously been said, 
a "short-hand" writing of names. If a dasslfkation be 
complemented by an alphabetic index to its terms, a 
notation may serve as the best means of connecting the 
aJfiAa6etic order with the systemalic order. 

For a library's dassification a notation is not only 
convenient to denote the classes briefly but is requisite 
to maintain their systematic order in schedules and on 
shelves, and to locate them in this order by means of 
the complementary alphabetic index. The notation thus 
is a system of symbols in an order correlative to the 
order of the classification; it is complementary to it, as 
the alphabetic index ts; and it is subsidiary, without the 
classification the notation and the index are meaningless. 

The notation may also serve as a means for refer¬ 
ring, or translating, the various terms, or classes, of one 
classification to those of another classification or of one 
in another language; hut it can do this surely and with 
facility only where it Is comparatively simple and the 
order of its symbols is readily discernible, or familiar. 

Librarians have been so accustomed to seeing the 
notation come first in the schedules and on catalog-cards 
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tliat they ari;: prone to think of notation as the thing of 
first importance; but the truth is that the class!fkation Is 
the main thing, and that the notation, however real its 
service, does not make the classification, tho it may mar 
iL The utilities of these correlates have been too much 
confused 

As regards principLes, notation for classification has 
smne of its own; and several of the principles of classi¬ 
fication apply to it also, so dose is the correlation. Repe¬ 
tition of these would be needless here. The first principle 
has just been stated : Notation is correlative and comple¬ 
mentary to classification. 


2. Expansibility With Adjustable Correlation 

The principle of fxpansiveness was numbered XXXI 
in the preceding enumeration. A notation for libraries 
should be inherently fxpatuive from its inception, and 
should be further expansible. Both terms should apply; 
both have been current in the hterature: Cutter's classi¬ 
fication was "expansive," and IDewey’s notation is stiU 
expansible. A classification and its notation are expan¬ 
sive in their divisions and subdivisions, which in the 
agfrregate we may term the first and the second expan¬ 
sions, It would be illogical to term the unexpanded main 
classes the first expansion. For further subdivision the 
notation should be no less expansible than the dassifica- 
tion. As this expands thru subdivision and by insertion 
of new classes or sutxlasses, so the notation must expand 
by adding subordinate factors for multiplication of sub¬ 
sections and by employing the resulting coordinate class- 
marks that are unused. We shall return to this in the 
following chapter on Schedutizing, 
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Implied m this structural expansion is the intensive 
functional expansion, or development, of the subject* 
matters or contents of the classes. Development is the 
better term, as used in the study of Logic, and this term 
was distinctive in the sixth principle of our preceding 
enumeration. 

More concretely the selected groups of books on the 
shelves increase by addition of nevv books. This kind of 
expansion necessitates adjustment of groups to shelves 
and to stacks, relative to classification and notation. 
Relative tacation was the term brought forth w'ith 
Dewey's DecimtU Classifcation, ivith meaning antithetic 
to fixed, as of labels fixed to shelves. Adjustidile, the 
term used by certain English librarians, is more fittings 
for all locations are relative, as the doctrine of "rela¬ 
tivity” avers. So adjustable carfelatian of notation to 
classification and of both to shelves and book-stacks is 
the principle that we shall link with that of expansibility. 
It is implied that expansion should not distort the colloca¬ 
tion of related subjects. 

Theoretically there is no limit to such expansibility, 
but practically there is a limit of feasibility and con¬ 
venience, when further subdivision would be too elabor¬ 
ate and the notation with the additional factors would 
be too lengthy and complicated. Classification and nota¬ 
tion, however expansible, should be actually expansive 
only within the limits of convenience and economy. We 
shall have to estimate what this economic limit usually 
is, tho of course it varies with conditions. 

3. CAPAcmf OF Notation 

As a classification subdivides and its subdivisions 
multiply, its notation adds factors to multiply its perrnu- 
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tations. The capacky of the notation to do this depends 
on the number of symbols employed and the number of 
these combined in the individual markSn It is not C6m- 
InnoHons in the mathematical sense that we are dealing 
with^ but permutations. The expansion of a notatioii 
depends on the permutative €apa£ity of the symbols em¬ 
ployed. Capacity of notation will be a convenient term. 

Combinations are irrespective of the order in which the 
things appear. Of the letters^ A, B* C, D# and E. combined 
in threes, there arc only six combinations: ABC^ ABD^ ABE^ 
ACD^ ACEp ADE. But each of these combinations may 
have sbt permutations J thgSp ABC* ACBj BAC* BCA, CAB^ 
CBA. This is without repeating any of the letterSp and is 
what is usually meant by permutations of different things. 
If all possible repetitions be allowed (thus: AAA, AAB, 
AACp ABA. ABB, ABC, ACA, ACB, ACC, etc*)* three 
letters may have 27 penrutatioiis* the cube of 3* So the 
permutative capacity is much greater. If the five letters 
were taken thus, the number of permutations would be 125, 
the cube of S. Notation for library classification may well 
employ this larger capacity* 

The series of symbols employed may be termed the 
base; and the number of factors, or components^ put mto 
the permutations equals the exponent of the power^ in the 
mathemadcal sense of the term. Thus the base 1—S* ex¬ 
panded to the third power, produces 125 permutationSp 
each of three factors* The larger the base the more rapidly 
the capacity expands. The cube of 10 is 1,ODO^ the third 
power of 25 is 15,625. Generalized* we have the simple 
formub P ^n^, that is, the number of permutations is equal 
to the number of the base raised to the power indicated by 
the exponent. Thb is much simpler than the ordinairy 
mathematicaj formula for the number of permutations of 
n different things taken r at a time: nPr=n{n-'l) (n—2} 
* . , . (n—r+1). ^"Different" here means that there are to 
be no repetitions. In AAA and ABA the A is the same. 

The number of symbols employed we will term the 
length of base. The second factor may analogously be 
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tejrjned the breadth of base. The product of the two 
factors, or second power, or square, we will term the 
area of the base. This is correlative to the first expan¬ 
sion of the classification into sectiojts. The second ex¬ 
pansion of the classification into sub-sections utilizes the 
third factor of the notation, analogous to the depth. 
The expansible capacity of the notation provudes for the 
expansive contents of the classification. 

Expansion should not, we repeat, exceed the limits 
of economy: subdivision should not surpass probable 
needs; the notation should not be too lengthy nor too 
complicated for economical marking and reading of 
marks on books and on cards. 

It is customary to denote not only the class hut the 
relative order of the individual author and book within 
the class; that is, the notation, or mark, for the book is 
complex, composed of the class-mark, then usually the 
initial and number for the author's name, and also some 
mark for the denoting and placing of the individual 
book; so three or four symbols besides the class-mark 
may be requisite. Most librarians will agree with the 
writer that marks of more than eight factors are too long 
for rapid reading and writing and ready remembering, 
and therefore exceed the economic limit, We must con¬ 
clude that for the class-notation the economic limit is 
three or four factors, Tlie writer thinks it is four 
rather than three; yet, to be on tlic safe side, he terms 
the capacit)' of the fourth power the super-capacity. 
This may be requisite, and it should be available, but, 
where used, its length should be compensated by a shorter 
author-number or book-notation. 

The longer the base, the larger the capacity, increas¬ 
ing in geometrical progression; for equal capacity 
shorter notation. But there is another important ad- 
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vantage in length gf base. It provides for a larger 
content of coordinate main classes. Why it is so 
advantageous to have an adeqmte number of main 
classes will be shown more especially in the next chapter. 
Each fundamental science^ each major composite^ and 
each important sub-science should have tts main class and 
its own distinctive symbol, as a basis for subdivision and 
expansion. The requisite number is about twenty. Ten 
are certainly too few^ and a hundred too many. This con¬ 
tent of the base is one of the most important considera¬ 
tions in practical classification and notation for libraries. 

Important too is the area, or square, of the trase; for 
many sciences and studies have a dozen Of more 
branches, besides the recurrent fortes history^ pericxii- 
cab, miscellanies, etc. Twenty to thirty sections have 
in the writer*s experience usually sufRced for the content^ 
and twxnty-five proves to be a convenient average* But 
of course classes differ; and so will opinions on this 
matter. It is evident, however^ that for the sections as 
for the classes, ten are tcxj often too few. For the 
present contents it seems fair to estimate that 400 to SQO 
sections are requisite^ and for this the area of over 600 
would amply provide, with provision for probable future 
requirements. 

Sorne kinds of notation, using letters for the main 
classes and sections, differ in apportioning their sub¬ 
ordinate contents to a consecutive series of numeraSs, so 
that certain numbers are assigned and others unassigned. 
The notation of the Library of Congress and that of 
the English system of Brown exemplify this method. 
Such notation is expansible eidier by insertion of sub¬ 
divisions coordinate with those already assigned or by 
subordination under a subsidiary decimal natatiom 
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Standing on its own mtthod, its simplest marks are too 
jOng. In places where the assigned numbers are cEose* 
or dense (in the mathematical sense of the term), the 
limit may soon be reached. Its super-capacity, utilizing 
the decimal principle, tends to become still more 
uneconomicaE. 

In the Library of Congress QC 455 is for Solar Spec¬ 
trum, 457 for Infra-red spectrum, and 459 for Ultra-violeL 
It is not unlikely that more than one sub-section between 
those cited here will be requisite. The mark for Geology 
is QE, Mineralogy and Pctrologj' having 351-499^. In 
Mineralogy 58 of the 149 numbers are assigned, and one 
of these, 389, has fifteen dedma] subdivisions, the Oxygen 
salts being ,6 and their Carbonates attaining to the mark 
QE 389.61* which may be cited as a specimen of such 
hyper-notation. More detailed comment on this notation 
and on Brown’s and on Ranganathan's will be defetrtri 

In the notation of automobile licenses such combinations 
as 214-48-37-N.Y. exceed the economic limit and the speed- 
limit for instantaneous vision. Letters have been introduced, 
but not enough of them. If letters w^erc used more con¬ 
sistently, the permutations of five could mark over a million 
vehicles. Such notation would be more quickly read in the 
flash of an eye or of a street light, when the spaders or rotH 
bers are flying fast; it would be more distinctly impressed 
on the sense and more accurately remembered. 

4. Are Letters Less Legible Than Figures? 

The question whether letters or figures are best for 
the notation of classification for libraries has long been 
a controversial one, and some of the obvious facts stated 
in the foregoing pages have been clouded with unreason. 
The prevalent prejudice in favor of the figures seems to 
persist for the supposed reason that they are simpleTp 
more legible, and afford more homogeneous marks. Let 
us examine this reason a little more reasonably. 
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The notation on books and on cards should of course 
be as simple^ as short, as legibLe^ and as homogeneous as 
is compatible with the purposes to be served. It should 
be composed of not more than three or four kinds of 
familiar symbols and their combinations should net be 
too complicated. The letters of the English alphabet and 
the Arabic nurnerals are for English speaking peoples 
the most familiar S}Tnbols that are well adapted to the 
purpose. Other alphabets or other systems of symbols 
might be u^ed, if they were not less familiar and less 
convenient. 

Are the figures indeed so much more legible than the 
letters as to offset the economics of using these; in other 
wordSp are marks of five figures simpler or more legible 
than marks of three letters, even in unmeaning combina¬ 
tions? They are wof. There is psychology as well as 
common sense back of this negative. 

A generation ago^ when this controversy among libra¬ 
rians was a live one* WiUielm Wundt, the great leader in 
experimental psychotog/i had written that: '"When the im¬ 
pressions are somewhat more complex but of a peculiar 
character, such as single lines^ figures, and ktterSp three 
of four of them arc generally apperceived simultaneously, 
or, under favorable conditions, even five/' ^ 

The American psychologist, Ladd, who with James, 
brought the experimental psychology to Americap stated 
that '"the discernment-time,^" or "apperception-time"" de¬ 
pends upon the complexity of the operations required. 'To 
recognize three letters at once required about h^f the time 
necessary to recognize five or six/* But the time was so 
brief, .02 of a second for three letters, .04 for five letters, 
that the difference is immaterial. '^In apperceiving figures, 
however, it requires little longer to master three than one, 
but considerably longer to master four than three. The 

ir. br JmW. iSey, p. jii. 
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obvious reawn for this is our habit of grasping numbers 
in periods of three eachJ* ■ 

So experimental psychology had a generation ago given 
its answer to the question controversial among librarians 
then and since. In the following decade another emioent 
American experunentalist translated the work of another 
leading German authorityj and from his summary' of results 
in this Investigation the following passage is quoted: 

"The difference between simple and complex stimuli has 
received special attention in the domain of vision (letters, 
wordSp numbers, pictures). Within certain limits, increased 
complexity of the initiatory impression makes no difference 
to the length of the reaction: indeed, short words are 
cognized even more quickly than single Letters, and numbers 
of two or three places hardly less quickly than simple num¬ 
bers, A further increase in the number of constituents is 
required to produce a distinct incr^se of reaction time. This 
sbows that the conditions of the sensory apprehension of 
complex impressions remain the same with those of the 
apprehension of simple stimuli up to a certain point of 
complexity, 

The matter has been investigated since especially in the 
interest of the psychology of reading. It has been found 
that in reading the eyes move along the line in a succession 
of steps, or jnmpsj between which they pause for very brief 
instants to take in the words or letters or figures that arc 
clearly enough perceived. Ingenious experiments allowing 
readers peeps only of from J to .01 of a second have 
shown that the average reader can instantaneously take m 
about ten letters, or three or four familiar words with 
meanings. But for combinations of unmeaning letters 
(''nonsense syllables,*' , . * . or unpronounceable, or all con¬ 
sonants) the limit of instantaneous apprehension is “four 
or five letters, in the ma|orit>' of cases, although as many 
as six or seven letters may, in exceptional instances^ be 
rcad.'^ .... "Accordingly we find that readers recognize, 

T., OaiiHw o/ 71k 

p. m4 37V- 
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apparently ia one ptilse of attention, four or five unrelated 
marks of difFerenl shapes, four or five letters in which such 
marks are unitarily combined, or four or five unrelated 
words which are still higher unitary complexes of these 
letters.”* 

More recent experimental findings may differ in de¬ 
tails, but their outstanding reply to our question is that 
combinations of four or five letters and figures are taken sn 
so nearly mstantaneously that differences are not appre¬ 
ciable, but, when groups of five figures are measured against 
combinations of three letters, the shorter marks are recog¬ 
nized and read more quickly, easily, and accurately, as they 
may also be written. If the letters spell familiar words, 
tbty are recognized the more readily. MARK is read more 
quickly than 4723; CAT Is manifest, while S53 may not 
J* fff* from error. If we can put two and two together 
mstantaneously, we may conclude that 2 and A and B in 
such combinations as BA2, and even B2A may be 

read aliMst instantaneously. They present no real obstacle 
in notation. If four figures can ^ read more quickly, the 
difference is inappreciable. 


So we are justified in our statement that a noUtion 
of letters or of letters and figures combined is virtually 
as legible as a notation of figures alone, and tt is shorter 
to write and is more readily remembered or carried in 
the mind, especially in transferring records. 

Some short words or combinations of letters may have 
objectionable meanings or may appear ludicrous. Such 
may be omitted from the notation. It need not LEER; 
it should not CUSS; and ROT may be held to be unfit 
for a shelf in a library. But there are very few really 
objectionable words of three letters. Moreover, as we 
become accustomed to marks of this kind on the badcs 
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o£ the books, we cease to regard them as words and do 
not notice their linguistic meanings. So this objection 
too should not be thought to outweigh the manifest 
economies of a nOitation of letters. Indeed it is more 
than offset by the mnemonic values of words and even of 
letters. Short marks that may be more easily read and re¬ 
membered are a real economy; and long marks scrawled 
on the backs of books are obtrusively objectionable. 

S. HoMOCENErrY Is Nor Requisite 

Several kinds of symbols may be used distinctively 
for different orders or forms, but such combinations, if 
overdone, tend to lengthen and complicate the notation. 
Moreover objection to combinations of letters and 
figures has been urged on the ground that they are con¬ 
fusing to the eye or to the mind. There is something 
in this. And, where there is a prejudice, there may be 
a kind of mental resistance. But the disadvantage is not 
enough to offset the advantages of feasible economy. 

If homogeneity were the prime requisite, either the 
letters or the figures could be used alone. The figures 
may be used as decimals in successive expansions, and 
they might be applied to mark not only the class but the 
order of the books within the class; and the notation 
would again be expansive. But such homogeneity is not 
the prime requisite. In book^nototion (as distinguished 
from cffljj-no/afum) it has been found convenient and 
economical to combine the initial of the author's surname 
with one or two figures relative to alphabetic order. 
Such marks are by a professional metonymy called Cutter 
numbers, or author-nufnbers, tho only the suffix is a num¬ 
ber and the main thing is the initial; so they are certainly 
not homogeneous; yet librarians have adopted the device 
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as simple and unobjectionable. They have even added a 
third kind of symbol in the lower-case letters that indi¬ 
cate the titles of the books. Such marks as B46d are not 
homogeneous, not "pure," but they have long been 
established in American library economy, and they are 
economical — and familiar. Such marks as B46, 4BC, 
and CB6 are not disconcerting; they are familiar to libra¬ 
rians in book-notation, to clerks who classify and mark 
goods, to stenographers who file business correspondence, 
to theater-goers, to high-schoot students of algebra and 
to ever^'body on automobiles. If C94 is simple and 
economical to designate Cutter’s name, is it not just as 
simple and economical to designate Antiquated text¬ 
books in Chemistry? It is briefer than 541.8, and 
simpler too. If R, prefixed to a number and standing 
for Reading-room, is convenient, why not 3, prefixed 
to a class-mark of two or three letters, such as 3LB, 
standing for Biographical dictionaries In the Reading- 
room? We must conclude that homogeneity is not 
requisite. 


6. The Value of Mnemonics 

Notation, as a kind of symbolicaL language, depends 
extensively on memory of meanings. In learning to read 
and write a new language wc gradually leam the words 
and their meanings and remember more and more of 
them. In like manner librarians and the users of libra¬ 
ries gradually leam the order of the classes and remember 
the class-marks, tho they continue to make use of the 
catalogs, shelf-lists, and index to the schedules. The 
more systematic the system is, the more readily they will 
learn and the more efficiently they will remember. This 
is the natural and rational ground for a system of 
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mnemonics^ or sjriibols that may be readily and s]rste- 
maticaHy remembered 

Any kind of s>Tnbolp or combiiiation of suchp may 
thru linage come to signify a mtaningp an ideap or in 
language a word It does not need to look like, or sound 
like, the thing signified by it Giraffe does not look like 
the animal with the long neck. Bee does, however, sound 
somewhat like the bee's breeey wings- Language thus 
has its onomatopoeic elements and tendencies. They add 
to the significance of words and they may facilitate the 
memory of terms. fVhirr and snarl and howlj^ 

droTvsy and curt are intrinsically expressive and inien- 
sivety mnemonic- Most words arc commonly, or exten¬ 
sively, mnemonic. 

But numbers are noi mnemonic, for the figures that 
compose them are not; and, if they are or must be 
remembered* it is despite this laeJe Of course neither 
are letters alone mnemonic; but combinations of letters 
tend more readily than numbers to become mneinoniCi 
for the very reason that we are ail accustomed to the 
common mnemonic values of such combinations in words. 
Figures and numbers arc arithmetical not iinguistical; 
they have other uses than to express meanings; they 
are just numbers. Yet librarians remember numbers of 
the notation of the Decimal Dassificatlon; but in this 
they are working against nature and against linguistic 
tendencies. A literal noUtion is more readily remem¬ 
bered, becaxise it is more linguistic and the letters are 
more distinctive; they "stick better'^ to the captions. 
Again a literal notation is more easily temembered be* 
cause it affords shorter marks for a larger number of the 
important subjects. For instance, CB for Physical 
Chemistry is easier to remember than S4I.3, because 
shorter; but, if C is mnemonic for Chemistry, and the 
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main class Physics is marked B, the mark CE for Physi¬ 
cal Chemistry is doubly mnemonic, and intensively 
mnemonic. It is very convenient to have such mnemonics 
to carry in the mind in many processes of library work. 

But intensive mnemonics should be casual; they 
should just fail into the system, fit there, and belong 
there; they should not be forced into place. We should 
not use A for Astronomy and B for Biology, nor A for 
Art and B for Bibliography, nor any other arbitrary 
choice and combination. Mnemonics in library notation 
should not displace apt collocations nor subordinations 
and coordinations; if arbitrary, they may distort classifi¬ 
cation and cost more than they are W'orth, It is because 
of such misuse that mnemonics were in the controversial 
past condemned without proper hearing. 

The most important kind of mnemonics are what we 
shall call systematic mnemonics. They are recurrent 
thmout the system more or less constantly. Those that 
always denote one caption, or kind of class, one form 
or kind of book, we shall term constant, or invariable; 
those that are used sometimes for one caption, sometimes 
for another, we shall term tfariable mnemonics. System¬ 
atic mnemonics may be quite extensive in scope and 
application, while many are quite intensive. They should 
make for economy in the system without overburdening 
the memory or confusing the mind of the classifier. 

In a notation combining letters and figures the 
figures may be used distinctively for recurrent specifica¬ 
tions of certain subjects antecedent to the specific sub¬ 
divisions and relative to the form or kind of book or to 
some special collection, e.g., Periodicals, Miscellani^, 
History and scope of the subject, Bibliography, Diction¬ 
aries, Manuals, etc. The value of such mnemonics is 
recognized by some such provision in the leading sys- 
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terns. In the Library of Congress, however, they are 
minimized. Mnemonics that indicate locations, rooms, or 
special collections may be termed locative^ or indicativt, 
while those that specify format, or forms, or kinds of 
books, may be termed form-tnnemomcs. In library par¬ 
lance the meaning of form has been extended. ‘'Common 
subdivisions” is a term of too general applicability. We 
shall return to this matter in the next chapter.* 


7. How Requisite Capacity With Requisite 
Economy Is Attainable 

The shorter and simpler the notation is, the more 
readily it is remembered and recorded. To attain the 
requisite capacity without exceeding the economic iimit 
we must utilize a base as long as is feasible. The figures 
alone are inadequate, A notation based on the 26 letters 
of the English alphabet would have an area of 676 sec¬ 
tions, and the maximum capacity of its second expansion 
would be 17,576 sub-sections, plus 676 sections and 26 
rtrain classes, or 18,278. A notation of three letters has 
a capacity about eighteen times that of three figures. 
To attain as much capacity a notation of figures would 
have to be expanded to five factors, and this exceeds the 
economic limit 

A notation combining 24 or 25 letters with the nine 
figures is advocated here, and such a notadon has been 
tried out in the system proposed by the writer years ago 
and now pubiished- The figures would be used as 
systematic mnemonics for preliminary or antecedent cap¬ 
tions, forms, departmental and special collections, etc. 
The cipher should not be used, because similar to the 
letter O. The letters Z and S, when hastily written, 

* See tie i-rtick "fonm £b |a r 25 , 

P, la-lSO, 
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may be confused with 2 and 5, but tf the handwrituiig 
in libraries be careftU enoughs these may be retained- 

The base of 25 letters provides adequately for the 
major sciences and studies. Together with nine numeral 
main classes, the area of the 54 main classes is 1156 
sections; the maximurn capacity would be 39,304 sub¬ 
sections, plus 1156 sections, plus 34 main classes, a total 
of 40,494. But deductions must be made. The feasible^ 
or practical, capacity is considerably less than the mait- 
mHj« capacity, but it should be greater than the requisite 
capacity. We do not carry a pail brimful of water — 
indeed not when its feasible capacity is more than is 
requisite. Again we should distinguish between the 
present contents and the requirement, in which some pro¬ 
vision should be made for the future, tho of course only 
by estimate. The feasible capacity should always be 
ample for this requiremenL 

The chief deductions are for the sake of system and 
mnemonics; then there should be deductions for objection¬ 
able spellings and combinations of letters and figures. The 
systematic mnemonics are not always applicable. Even the 
constant mnemonics may not be required in some sections 
and sub-sections. Thus, under Biography of Chemists there 
would be no need for Periodicals. Some of the numeral 
classes might have very meager contents. The for 

Bibliography, including Library Economy, etc., might have 
contents for a quarter of its capacity. The same may be 
found fo'F the class for Miscellanies. But the numeral 
ebsses for Special Collections and Departmental Libraries 
might require alt of their feasible capacity. 

For the literal main classes some of the constant 
muemomes will be useless; some of the variable mnemonics 
will be irrelevant. For the numeral sections few literal 
sub-divisions would be required. This would minimise the 
occurrence of such marks as B8K, which may be objection¬ 
able, In the numeral classes such marks would not be 
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extensively used, except in the special collections; but here 
the mnemonic prefix would be advantageotis. These items 
cannot be estimated closely, but the opinion is offered here 
that the several deductions would amount to about 5>(XX>+ 
The total deductions considered here would amount to 
something like 11,000, The feasible capacity of the entire 
notation w'ould be considerably over 29300, say in round 
numliers alxiut 30,000+ The requirement would of course 
depend on the scope, size, and specialization of the collec¬ 
tion, Specifications by country, language, or historical 
ptricKl might indeed utilize super-capacily. For mote com¬ 
plex specifications and relations, for pamphlets, documents, 
periodicals, clippings, etc. further '"^expansions,partly by 
means of mnemofiie schedules^ may be requisite, tho for 
libraries and for bibliograpbics they may not be economicaL 
But for books and pamphlets on specific subjects the feas¬ 
ible capacity of the second expansion would usually suffice 
even for very large libraries. It would seem that the limit 
of expansion would be reached in the classification sooner 
than in the outatiuin Of course^ wherever requisite* the 
£uf^er-capiichy might be utilized by adding a fourth factor. 
Another means occasionally available would be intercalation 
of lower-case letters for certain subsidiary sub-sect ons. 

Some classes and sectiojis have more expansive con¬ 
tents than others and tend to exceed their capJtcity 
sooner. Such inequalities are inevitable in any system. 
Those whom we have helped su far to isec into this com¬ 
plicated problem will perceive that herein lies a strong 
argument for length of base and breadth of area —to 
provide for enough main classes and sections. 

Those who associate their preference for a notation 
of figures with fealty to the father of the Decimal Classi¬ 
fication should know that Dr+ Dewey was also the uncle 
of the heterogeneous notations which Mr. Cutter so 
earnestly reared as his well-favored offspring* In those 
days of argumentative tilting^ w'hen the foundations of 
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library economy were being laidp those two brothers in 
arms were not alw^ays on the same side of the con¬ 
troversy; but in this question of iK^tation they agreed in 
50 far as the two following passages from Dn Dewey 
writings w^ould show: 

"Of the comparative advantages of figures and letters 
Mr, Cutter has given a summary which agrees perfectly 
with my experience. . . ^ 

"Probably most librarians would vote for the simpler 
figures even though they were not so compact ; but my strong 
leaning to the shortest of all methods leads me to find all 
possible advantages in the letter method. At Amherst, after 
careful consideration, the balance of advantages rested with 
the numbers, and we adopted the simplest numerical scheme. 
1 should like to see some one ebe test the letters thoroughly," 

"As often stated, my claims for the Amherst plan were 
based not on the way it is filled out^ but upon the central 
idea of a complete index. , . . . Its merits and some addi¬ 
tional would all be in a classification and index adapted to 
this scheme. [Notation of letters and figures combmed]. 
If a competent committee would prepare it, I have faith to 
believe it might be the best yet offered."* 

From the foregoing considerations we must conclude 
that a notation of letters combined with figures for anter¬ 
ior systematic mnemonics would have ample capacity 
within the economic Umit of three or four factors, would 
be as simple as an adequate notation of figures^ and for 
any objectionable features or details would more than 
compensate by the economies of its systematic mnemonics 
and by the shortness of its marks. Such notation is 
homogeneous thruout the body of its main classes and 
sections, such class-marks as BA, BGA, and BAG being 
the rule, and such marks as B3T being exceptional The 
figures would regularly appear either as mnemonk pre- 

■ L*r*rj T. j, 24 ^ ud 4 , p, 10 uid 7 ^ 
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fixes for anterior dasses^ such as 1 for Reference coL 
lection^ 7 for Miscellanies^ and 8 for Special collection; 
or as mnemonic suffixes relevant to a systematic schedule^ 
e.g. BA7 for Miscellanies in Theoretical Physics. The 
figures would rarely be used except as mnemonics. The 
letters too would often be mnemonic, casually and ad¬ 
vantageously. In such notation for library classification 
we should most conveniently attain the requisite capacity 
with the requisite economy. 

8. Internal Notation 

It is the notation of classification and of systematic 
mnemonic schedules that we have so far been considering. 
But notation for libraries usually provides also for desig¬ 
nating the individuals of the class, whether authors^ 
books, or other things, and for maintaining the order of 
their arrangement ^oithin the class. It is more con¬ 
sistent, simpler, and more economical to regard the book 
as the individual to be so designated* rather than the 
author; for thus we avoid intermediate designation of 
the author and complication of the notation by the cus- 
toniarj' addition of a mnemonic lo\ver<ase letter (or 
sometimes two letters) to indicate the title, and some¬ 
times further addition to indicate duplicate copies, as 
cop. 2, etc. Such complications are heterogeneouSp cum¬ 
bersome, and objectionable. Advocates of such notation 
should cast out the beam.; in their own notation before 
they carp at the mates in class-marks of other systems. 

To exemplify the simpler notation, the mark for 
Huey's Psychohgy and Pedagogy of Reading indicates the 
subject Teaching Reading and that the relative place of 
that bcMDk within that sub-section of Education is marked 
by H8. The entfre mark designates and locates the indi- 
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vidual book. A second copy may have the internal nota¬ 
tion H8.Z 

The Aifabeiic-ordtr Tahiti devised by Charles A. Cutter 
some fifty years ago, assigns numbers to follow initials of 
surnames correlative to a conceptual alphabetic order of all 
authors^ surnames; for example, D55 corresponds to any 
surname beginning with Dick; it may be Dickens, while D56 
may stand for Dickinson; but other names may be assigned 
to the numbers, or conversely, other proximate numbers to 
these names. It is a matter of adjustment The numbers 
are regarded as decimals, and thus the notation is indefinite¬ 
ly expansible. In the printed Table two-figure numbers 
are arranged in columnar sequence between two columns of 
letters representing truncated surnames the initials of which 
are consonants, except Q, S, X, Y, and Z. which are 
arranged, together with the vowel-initiab, in a supplemen¬ 
tary portion of the table, as requiring a second letter (and 
Seb a third lettef)^ tho with but one figure. After some 
years this Table was "'altered and fitted with three figures'* 
by Miss Kate E. Sanborn, the vowels and S still being 
separated in a supplementary portion of the table. This, 
and indeed the simpler original table, seem needlessly cum¬ 
bersome and inconvenient They seem to rest on a miscon¬ 
ception of their use, which is not to designate names, but 
to indicate relative order of namea. For classes having very 
many authors such tables may have their reason, but for 
moat classes they are too elaborate and require too much 
time. 

In an article on “Simplified Book-notation" in TAf LU 
brory Journal for December, 1910, the writer maintained 
that the number should indicate not the author but the indi¬ 
vidual book; that the table should be simplified by reductioii 
to one placard of numbers of one figure (except for B, C, D, 
and M, each of which may well include the two-figure num¬ 
bers ending with S, e g. 25); that the vowels and S should 
not be separated and treated differently; that the table 
should be used as a starter, or finder, to indicate the approxi¬ 
mate alphabetical place, not as a designator or a.<i.signer of 
the numbers; that the lower-case letters should nor be used 
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to mark titles, except where they prove more economical 
than decimal numbers; and finally t^t the vo1iune-ntimbcr$ 
may well be added to complete the marks of the books. The 
simplified table then referred to was printed in Tfie Library 
Journal for February, 1912, with examples of simplified 
marks. Before then some librarians had been omitting the 
numbers and arranging books merely by the author’s initial. 
Such economics have since been widely adopted. 

A few specimen marks w-ill show how economical this 
notation combining letters and figures really is. To facili¬ 
tate printing here, the entire marks are placed in single 
lines with a comma between their parts. These are tran¬ 
scribed directly from the backs of a group of books rni a 
shelf at the writer's elbow, which were selected not for this 
but for another purpose. 


AFA, F6 
AL, J9 
AKA, P32 
AKA, P3/1 
AKA, P77 
AKA, P78 
A7, W9/1 

AK, 08 
lAE, H62 
ALA, S4B/2 
lA, jZ2a 
E, C4 


Flint, Philosophy as Sctentia Sdentiftrum. 
Joseph, Iniroduttion to Logic, 

Pearson, Grammar of Science, 2nd ed. 
Pearson, GrumiHor of Scitnccj 3rd ed,, v. 1. 
Poincare, Science et ^hypothise. 

Poincar^, Science et Milkode, 

Wundt, PhUosophische Studien, Band 1. 
Ostwald, Natural Philosophy. 

Hobhouse, Afi'tid ih Evolution, copy 2. 
Sigwart's Logic, Bosanquet tr„ v. 2. 

James, Psychology, copy 2, v. 2. 
Chamberlin and sUisbury, Introduction to 
Geology. 


In connection with systematic schedules there are special 
economics and conveniences which sometimes require an 
extra letter or fi^re, or even both, to be suffixed to the 
class-mark. But in the proposed system these expansions 
into super-capacity are compensated by mnemonic values 
and other systematic economies. 

From time to time in the development of libraly economy 
special devices or methods in order-notation have been pro- 
posed. Mr H. S. Biscoe in 1885 advocated ' arrangement 
of books within a class by date of publication, or of acces- 
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sioiii with interna! notation composed of a capital letter and 
a figure^ so that the year 1472 may be marked C472, and 
1743 more briefly F43 ; and 1829 reduces to 19, But the 
precise date Ls less requisite than subdivision by time-periods 
might be, and this would be a matter for cbsslbcation rather 
than for order-notadonj* and for that a single letter would 
sufHce. A somewhat similar method of representing dates, 
but by numbers alone was proposed ■by Mr, W. S. Merrill 
in 1912. This was shown in two sister tablcsi T, for repre¬ 
senting alphabetized surnames by decimal numbers without 
initial letters, and II, for likewise representing the titles 
of periodica] publications. Tho this notation is in so far 
homogeneous, it has less capacity and might soon exceed its 
economic limit of two or three figures. These and similar 
devices may serve special purposes. Some librarians, how¬ 
ever, regard internal notation unnecessary. On the contrary 
it appears that the lack of it in one of the great American 
Libraries makes designation and location of the books very 
difficult, slow, and uncertain. 


9. The Probi.e;m of Changing Marks 

While classification, being relative and adaptable, 
should be altered without much difficulty by inserting 
new captions or re-writing the schedules, the notation^ 
marked on books and on cards, is not readily alterable. 
In course of time some sections^ or classes, not yet stabil¬ 
ized in their development, may need to be reclassified, 
while in other sections only a few^ additions or alterations 
may be required. Bui changing tlie marks is a more 
serious consideration; it costs much time, and too often 
it mars the books. Notation, fixed to books, therefore 
lacks freedom in correlation to classification^ it is an 

" A 10 piiSardiiLile |a butadfAl or 

ffipbicAl periodi wu nwlr 'hr 1- InUad 4±iiJ MoriEitirr Tiubr in 

7^' li^r^ QMortfr^y, w. Tf P- (Jalr^ Tkij wm rriticEicd 

rcrvrlj bj ibr vtitw and Ur. W. S. MtfHll in Hr Ijaiu tfar folInlDt 
JiAurr CH- 

■FiHfir T, tif, p, 1*7+ 
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obstacle to re-dassification. Hence the conservative side 
of the ecotK>my, and of the argument 

Yet classification must be relatively free; it must 
permit of at least some alteration and adaptation. If 
books must be markedj then marks must be changed, 
some sooner, some later, In some cases the books wiU 
survive the marks; in some cases the marks will survive 
the books, or at least the covers of the books. Sometimes 
the ctass'mark will have to be changed, sometimes only 
the internal notation. But for changes notation must 
provide. Librarians must face this problem. 

On cards the marks may be carefully erased, and the 
shorter the marks the more easily, Or new cards may 
be filed. Within the books the marks should be in pencil, 
rather than in ink; but, if in ink, a small gummed label 
may cover the supplanted mark, and the new mark may 
be written thereon. This may be done on the cards too, 
but, if many consecutive cards are so to be altered, it 
becomes necessary to paste small "stickers*' on other 
comers to equalize the thickness. An electrically driven 
eraser may serve for efficiency and neatness. 

But to change marks on the backs of books is a 
matter less easily disposed of, especially if they have 
been impressed in gilt, for gilt marks are neatest and 
most durable. Where marks must be gilded three alter¬ 
natives are presented: the books may be sent to a book¬ 
binder, or a bookbinder may come to the library for the 
purpose, or one of the library's staff may use book¬ 
binders’ methods. A label of leather or cloth may have 
to be pasted over the old mark and then the notation 
gilded on that. An electrical stylus gilds from a thin 
ribbon of gold, and, if used skillfully, marks neatly 
enouf^. Gummed paper labels, protected with a coat of 
shellac or other varnish, may last somewhat longer. If 
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they stick too weil to come off readily for alterations, 
they may usually be removed neatly enoui^h with a 
Icnife — and a little skill and care. If the backs of the 
books be marred, slightly larger labels may be applied to 
cover the places. Another method is to paint a band 
across the back with some dark paint, preferably of tem¬ 
pera vehicle, because such dries more rapidly; this, when 
quite dry, can be marked with white ink, and later a coat 
of shellac should be applied to protect the marks. 

If these simple methods are unsatisfactory, the prob¬ 
lem of changing notation should be investigated for the 
application of a little scientific technology. This would 
be a valuable project in a course of "library science," 
where science would indeed be available. Classification 
should be adaptable and is subject to alteration. Nota¬ 
tion is correlative and should likewise be alterable. 
Notation fixed to books is a hindrance to growth and 
adaptation hardly less than notation "fixed" to shelves. 
False economy should not be allowed to stand in the 
way of higher considerations of service and purpose. 
Good economy accepts some adaptation and expense. 

10. Prixciplis of Notation Summarized 

I, For library classification notation is cerreiative 
and complementary^ It should not predominate. 

n. The notation should be expansive, with adjust-^ 
able correlation. 

III. The notation should be as simple as is feasible 
with regard to its uses and economies. It should be 
composed of familiar symbols. 

IV. The notation of classes (class-marks) should be 
separated and distinguished from the intemai notation 
of the books within the classes. 
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V. Requisite capacity with requisite economy should 
be provided for both in the notation of the classification 
and in the internal notation. 

VI. The notation should be as short as is feasible. 
For the class-notation the economic limit is three or four 
factors, and for the internal notation four factors. 

VII. The base should provide for at least twenty 
main classes, besides marks for farms and for special 
and reference collections. 

VIIL A compientetstary notation for certain auxUi- 
ary systematic schedules should so far as is feasible be 
composite and intensively mticmonic. 

IX. The mnemonics should be CdifMoJ and jyj/emuhV, 
not forced, and should not distort classification, nor oon' 
flict with its principles. 

X. Notation for librarj' classification should for 
length of base, for requisite capacity, for shortness of 
marks, and for mnemonic values, combine letters and 
figures as simply as is compatible with the requisites. 

XI. Complicated and confusing combinations should 
be avoided or minimised, and objectionable spellings 
should be omitted. Tlie cipher and the letter I should 
be discarded. 

XII. The notation should be so marked on the books 
and the cards that, where alteration or reclassifying be¬ 
comes requisite, the marks may be removed or erased 
with the minimum of trouble and expense and with com¬ 
parative neatness. 


CHAPTER IV 

SYSTEMIZING AND SCHEDULIZING 

1. General and Standard Scheues and Synopses 

Organization, classification, and system are inherently 
correlated, but in system the relations, which in classifica'' 
tion are merely implied and structural, become effectual 
and functional.' In a system of bibliographic classifica¬ 
tion we have to deal not only with the order of sciences 
and studies, the coordination of classes and the subordin¬ 
ation of divisions, but also with the multifarious inter¬ 
weaving relations, in a thousand ramifying interests in 
the ever varying aspects of knowledge and thought Sys¬ 
tem becomes the more requisite for subject-classifications 
that are elaborated more expansively than for books to 
provide for the multiplicity of subject-matter in docu¬ 
ments, pamphlets, periodicals, abstracts, clippings, and 
other resources of information, research, and the re¬ 
cently extended scope of "documentadon," * 

The distinction between the classification of knowl¬ 
edge and the classification of things we have considered 
elsewhere. Here we will merely remark that ckssifica- 
tions of books and of all bibliographical resources are 
at once classifications for knowledge and classifications 
of things. 

Preliminary to systematic bibliographic classification 
is the stmcturai scheme, or plan, which may be regarded 

’ Cfn tf p. 143 4nd x6J)L 
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as the conceptual, pre-existent state to be developed in 
the expansive system of functional schedules. Hits is 
virtually an organization for knowledge, of subjects, 
terms, and symbols, of classes, divisions, and notations. 
Hie scheme should be explicit in a synopsis and an "out¬ 
line" of the main classes, also of the notation and of the 
systematic schedules, A bibliographic classification of 
general scope and purpose would have a general scheme 
with its general synopsis. This should be relatively stable, 
because based on relatively permanent principles and 
persistent purposes; and it should be consistent with the 
organization of knowledge inherent in the scientific and 
educational consensus. But, if the scope and purpose be 
special, there w'ould be a special scheme, adapted and 
developed for the special field; yet this should not be 
inconsistent with the general synopsis. If the scope 
should change in the future, the synopsis would then 
more nearly conform to the organization of knowledge, 
in which special subjects are subordinated to general 
subjects and related to the system of knowledge as parts 
of a comprehensive whole. The main classes that are 
especially within this scope may be subdivided more 
minutely white other classes may have less subdivision 
and some may even be unused. Furthermore, a larger 
portion of the base may, if requisite, be assigned to the 
specialty, so that the larger content need not exceed the 
capacity, and the notation may thus be kept w'tthin the 
economic limit. This would of course require special 
schedules and a special index. This interesting subject 
will be treated more adequately in the next chapter. 

The developed, or expanded, schedules should in their 
details be adaptable, but even so they arc likely to be 
comparatively temporary, portions of them being merely 
tentative. Alternatives should, where desired, be pro- 
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vided for. New subjects may develop, new classes be 
defined, and these may require adjustment Revision 
of the schedules and reclassification of booJiS and cards 
should therefore be regarded as an occasional service of 
real value. All this is consistent with the principle of 
Relativity and Adaptability of Classifications. 

Libraries have individuality; they belong to different 
communities; they have different groups of readers and 
ser»-e different interests. They may have special collec¬ 
tions that require differences in classification and nota¬ 
tion. But libraries per se may be classified, and the indi¬ 
vidual libraries of a class will probably be similar enough 
to adapt a scheme and schedules constructed for a typied 
library of that class in conformity with a general scheme. 
In brief, a system of classification may be standardised 
for a type of library', and other libraries of that class may 
adapt it to their particular needs and purposes. 

In system!zing a general bibliographic classification 
the first stage comprises five steps: (1) the general 
synopsis, showing its relations to the general organ!ration 
of knowledge, and its main divisions and coordinations; 
{2} the schedule of ihoi'b classes, correlative to the 
general synopsis; (3) the notation and its mnetnonics, 
briefly stated; (4) the systematic schedules outlined; 
(S) the most important altentatrues stated. 

A symopsis of classification is a systemic organization 
of knowledge, on which is to be constructed a classifica¬ 
tion which deals with subject-matter of knowledge as 
classificatory and which is analytic in subdivision while 
also synthetic in coordination and collocation. In other 
words, a synopsis surveys a system of concepts, of 
branches of knowledge, and of the studies that develop 
coherently from them, whereas the expansive structural 
classification systetnises and schedulhes the multiplicity 
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of subjects and relations with regard to interests and 
uses and in this sense is functional. The synopsis should 
appear as an introductory table of captions, without nota¬ 
tion. Or two such tables, a Condensed Synopsis followed 
by an Expanded Synopsis, may provide a more compre¬ 
hensive approach to the study of the system. Besides 
the general s>iiopsIs, there may be synopses of the several 
main divisions or sciences or groups of sciences (e.g. of 
Biology). These £la££-synopses would be introductory 
to the respective main classes or sub-classes. 

The second step Is to malce a table of the main classes. 
This series would be gr^^led in speciality, and its classes* 
while coordinate structurally! would be successively sub* 
ordinate logically and functionally, that is* each would 
not only precede but would generalise subject-matter of 
the subordinate classes and thus would in a sense compre¬ 
hend them. The series would! however, be adapted to 
certain purposive and practical considerations! per¬ 
haps in places to the exigencies of notation. Schemati¬ 
cally the main classes would comprise fundamental sci¬ 
ences or groups of sciences or studies. 

The schedule of main classes should be prepared 
before the notation and the systematic schedules are 
devised, because it is better to adjust the notation to 
the classification than it is to force the classification to 
fit the notation* 

The third step is to determine what notation to apply 
to the system, what symbols to employ, what the length 
and the area of the base shall be* and which mnemonics 
to make systematic, which constant, and which variablt: 
The principles underlying this problem vrere stated and 
discussed in the preceding chapter; and it was found that 
a notation combining letters and figures is most economi¬ 
cal and may comprise systematic mnemonics and avail 
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of casual literal intensive mnemonics. In such a system 
the schedule of main classes may be preceded by a 
schedule of certain anterior classeSp preferably marked 
by mnemonic numerals. These may be termed the 
onlerior num^al classes. But a notation of figures 
may be preferred, with perhaps a few complementary 
letters as mnemonics. Whichever be chosen, the classi¬ 
fication may afterwards be adjusted to another notation. 
Moreover we may translate, in a sense, a standard, or 
older, classification into an adapted classification, or the 
reverse, by means of the notation and the index. On 
principle, notation is complementary and subsidiary, and 
it should be adapted to the classification. 

2, Apportion jiEKT of Notation to Classificatton 

Determining the notation, we have said, »s the third 
step of the first stage of system!aing the classification. 
Apportionment, adjustment, and correlation of the nota¬ 
tion to the classes of the main classification may be 
regarded as the second stage of systemizing; it is very 
important in schedulizing a classification for libraries. 
If the structure be out of proportion, some of the classes, 
or sections, will the sooner become overcrowded. Appor¬ 
tionment implies both partition and proportion. What 
portion of the area shall be assigned to the systematic 
mnemonics, what portion to the languages and litera¬ 
tures, what to the natural sciences, to the social sciences, 
to history, to the arts ? In the second stage the notation 
is tentatively apportioned to the main divisions of the 
classification with regard to the purposes of the library 
and the probable requirements of the respective classes. 
Some sciences and studies may require more, others less 
than an entire main class. But each fundamental science 
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and each major study should have a main class as its 
particular domain, marked by its distinctive symbol 
This priniary apportionment may, however, be modi^ed 
in view of the unequal contents of certain studies which 
may or may not be regarded as major, depending on the 
point of view and the purposes to be served. Thus Logic 
and Mathematics may be regarded as major, or they may 
be regarded as subclasses of General Science and Philo¬ 
sophy; but they would require an entire main class only 
in a library specialized in these studies. Astronomy, tho 
not a fundamental science, may be regarded as a major 
subject Geology is so closely related to Physical 
Geography that it seems best to treat the two as mem¬ 
bers of the group of Geological Sciences, or Earth Sci¬ 
ences. Sub-scietices, such as Ethnology and Hygiene, 
may usually be subordinated as sub<lasses, but some 
have so much content that they require entire main 
classes, as do Botany, Zoology, Political Science, and 
Law, The immense detail of History and of Philology 
exceeds the capacity of single main classes, and to each 
of these great subjects three main classes should be 
assigned, if the base be literal. The arts too should have 
two main classes, one for the Fine Arts and one for the 
Useful, or Industrial, Arts (excluding the more scientific 
technologies that should be classified under the respective 
sciences). More adequate treatment of the classification 
and apportionment of the several sciences will be given 
in a third volume. 

Not only the present requirement should be con¬ 
sidered, but we should peer into the future and estimate, 
as well as we can, how much to dlow lor future con¬ 
tents. The contents of a class or section, at present only 
partly filled, may in the future overflow its capaci^. 
Certain systems now exhibit this over-crowded condition. 
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History and the literatures of course need room for 
future development, as also do the arts. We should 
distinguish here between the probable future require' 
ments for unassigned sub-scctions and the less probable 
need of assigning sections to new sciences. The need for 
new main classes is much less likely.* New subjects 
would most probably be subordinated. Some main 
classes may, however, after a half-century or so, need to 
be reclassified on a reconstructed plan. These considera¬ 
tions apply aJso to the future contents of many sections. 
The sciences, imperfect tho their development be, may 
be regarded as relatively coherent in their fundamental 
relations and relatively permanent as regards their chief 
branches. !n minor details they may change tn a decade, 
but in their main structures they seem likely to change 
little in a century. 

The basic, or major, classes having been assigned, 
the residual main classes may be distributed for the 
larger contents of History and Philology, and for alter¬ 
native locations for certain major subjects. The appor¬ 
tionment of the notation is thus completed. 

The third stage is that qf first cjcpansion. The first 
step of this is again a plan, or synopsis, for each basic 
class, and a correlative tentative schedule of sections. 
The class-synopsis should of course be consistent with 
the general s^mopsis. On the bases of these tentative 
schedules the areas may be apportioned to the contents. 
The main branches of the studies would each have its 
section and distinctive mark. The subordinate branches 
are to be treated as structurally coordinate. The present 
content of some sections will be less than the capacity; 
but sub-sciences or larger branches may require more 
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than one section for their contents or a group of sections, 
or a sutxiass. For some of these, c*g.. Medical Sciences, 
a S3^opisis may be of value. On the other hand for some 
sciences or sub-sciences of minor Importance or small 
content one section suffices. Certain sections may be 
assigned to the subdivision of the subject by the jyjf™- 
atic schedules, especially by the Geographic schedide. 
Again certain alternatives should be provided for. More¬ 
over one or more sections may be reserv'ed for probable 
future developments. Thus the entire area may be 
apportioned and the first expansion may be schedulieed. 

The second expansion (into sub-sections) — the 
fourth stage of systemizing— is a stage of schedulizlng 
rather than of apportionment, and as such will be con¬ 
sidered farther on. Beyond the first expansion appor¬ 
tionment is less requisite and less precise. Some sections 
for some types of libraries may not for the present need 
any second expansion. Other sections may require but 
few sub-sections for present content, and the relations 
between these may not be very important. Still other 
sections may have present contents for many sub-sections 
which should be collocated for certain types of research. 
When the subdivisions of the subject have been tenta¬ 
tively schedulized, its present requirement, and also its 
probable future requirement, may be estimated. Gener¬ 
ally in the second expansion there should be a much 
larger proportion of unassigned sub-sections. But, if 
not, most new subjects may be adjusted to the older cap¬ 
tions, some of which may need to be changed. 

3. Alternative Locahoks 

Classifications are relative and should be adaptive, 
and systems should, so far as is feasible, serve various 
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tho not mcompatibk interests. Alternative locations 
should therefore be provided in the schedules for certain 
studies or sciences regarded from different points of view 
or preferred in other allocations. 

A few of these attemotiws will be mentioned here. 
Psychology may either in die naturalistic view be coordi¬ 
nated With odicr natural sciences or subordinated to 
Anthropology^ or in the epistemological view this science 
may be coUocated with Epistemology and Logic, Social 
Psychology may be regarded cither as a branch of Psycho¬ 
logy or as a branch of Sociology, and alternative secdons 
should be provided accordingly. Theology may either as 
the Philosophy of Religion be subordinated to Religion and 
Ethics or it may be subordinated under General Fhilosopby 
and Metaphysics. ^ Philosophy may be regarded as a sys¬ 
tem of generalized and comprdhensive thought grounded on 
knowledge but criticising intuitive beliefs and the rational 
foundations of science. As such it should be in the same 
class with General Sdencej Logic^ Mathematics, and ab¬ 
stract Theology. But Philosophy may otherwise be regarded 
as reflective thought transfusing human experience, trans¬ 
cending positive knowledge, and extending into all the inter¬ 
ests of life. As such it is but more rational literature. 
Engineerings civil and mechanical m^y be Lncluded in the 
residual class of Useful Arts or subordinated under Physics 
as a sub-class to be collocated with Mechanics. Mineralogy 
may fae subordinated to Geology or preferably to Chemistiy. 
Biochemistry may be subordinated either to Biology or to 
Chemistry. Paleontology may be regarded as ancillary to 
Geology, but properly it is a branch of Biology to be col¬ 
located with Phylogeny- The Physiology of Plants and of 
Animals may be subsumed under Biology and General 
Physiology or subordinated respectively under Botany and 
Zoology. Biography may be unitary under History, as an 
auxiliary interest, or it may be distributed according to the 
more special interests involved in the portrayal of personali- 

* Cf. SrHJupf, Cmwt, in Jt* 
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ties in their peculiar enviromnents and activities, for 
instaace, the biography of artists may be classified tinder 
Fine Arts^ and that of scientists under the several sciences. 

Of course the schedules of a classification are not 
required nor expected to provide for all divergent views 
but only for those that are consistent with the assumed 
point of view and the various purposes to be served. 
In the proposed system the point of view is dominantly 
that of natural science and is consistent with the human¬ 
istic; and the purpose is mainly the structural organiza¬ 
tion of knowledge as functioning in libraries. The 
naturalistic view' we have found not inconsistent with 
the psychological and the humanistic. In a scientific age 
it is the predominant view. The proposed systenti how¬ 
ever, provide, so far as is feasible, for other tho som^ 
what divergent' views, not only for such major studies 
as Philosophy, Theology* Psydiology, and Engineering* 
but also for such subordinate studies as Biochemistry, 
Crystallography* Paleontology* Social Psychology, Ec^ 
nonuc History, Constitutional Law, and Photography. 
The arbitrary systems in vogue neither provide well for 
alternative locations nor comprise other relevant points 
of view. 

4. Systematic Schedules 

One of the most important economies of the scheme 
of a system of classification we have termed its systemalic 
schedules. These are systematic not only in the ordinaty 
sense but in that they are applicable more or less exten¬ 
sively thruout the systOTL Some may be applicable, 
wholly or partly^ under any class, others only under cer¬ 
tain classes or sections. On the whole they tend with 
familiarity in use to become es^tensively mnemonic, and 
they may have several conslani and iniensive Htnemomes. 
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In a notation combining the figured with the letters the 
figures may be al ways thus mnemonic* A table of these 
auxiliaiy and mnemonic schedules should appear in the 
front part of the scheduIuEed system. 

Systematic schedules are a means of economizing the 
writing, printing, and use of the system. Their con¬ 
venience and economy become a matter of conviction. 
For lack of such economies certain systems have become 
too cumbersome for economical use* They are encum¬ 
bered with hundreds of pages of repetitious details in 
history^ in geographyj in the social sciences, and in the 
languages and literatures. 

Let us consider some of these economies more closely. 
To nearly all studies certain modes of approach and of 
treatment are applicable; nearly every study has its history, 
its bibliographyj and its method; then its material may be 
presented historically, or methodically in treatises, or theo¬ 
retically or {^ilosophically; it may be treated in an elemen¬ 
tary or popular way^ or analytically, or mathematically; the 
treatment may be comprehensive; the material may be sys¬ 
tematized in manuals, handbooks, or epitomes, or alphabetic- 
ally arranged in dictionaries; or it may be fragmentary and 
miscellaneous m essays, lectures, notes, or pamphlets; some¬ 
times it may be statistical, or merely illustrative; sometimes 
its scope may be gcographicat. or it may be presented with 
regard to nationality^ and sometimes with respect to educa¬ 
tional or professional interests. All these aspects may be 
reduced to systematic schedules. This is done more or less 
in the leading systems, but not so econonucally and sys¬ 
tematically as should be. 

Dictionaries, encyclopedias, enmpendiums, manuals, and 
bibliographies are distinct kinds of books embodying ma¬ 
terials for convenient reference in condensed rath«^ than in 
descriptive form. Periodicals, miscellanies, essays, lectures, 
addresses, studies, contributions, notes, readings, selections^ 
collections, etc* ate composite and fragmentary as regards 
both authorship and subject-matter Somewhat simil^ in 
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th(ts« regards are the repoitSp proceedings* transactions, efc* 
of oongresses* conferenceSp and committees^ Sdll more 
misceUaneous and crude are the itlystrative materiab in 
exhibitions* catalogSp illustrationsp atlases, and charts^ These 
and also btogtaphical and statistical materials may be termed 
Qncitlary to the descriptive* the bistoricah and the gec^ 
graphical treatment of certain subjects. 

All these firrms and kinds (in the sense of form^t^ make¬ 
up* compositionp or condition of contentp but not of its 
scopep definition* or relations) may for convenience be sub¬ 
sumed tinder the terms anterior and anci/iarj* not to the 
study but to its dassificadon systematically regarded. If 
the notation employs figures* these may conveniently as 
mnemonic num^r<di be assigned to appropriate captions* to 
which the anterior and andUaiy may be reduced or sub¬ 
sumed. Those captions that are most generally or commonly 
applicable or recurrent thmout the classes^ sections* and sub¬ 
sections would Correspond to the mnemonics that we have 
termed c{>nstani, while those captions that are only occa- 
uonally or contingently required would be distinguished and 
grouped as mnemonics.’ 

5. Schsduuzing the Contents of Sections 

The principles of the Relativity of Classihcation, of 
Coordination, and of Subordination of the specific to 
the generic are everywhere involved in the schedules of 
the sections, to which apply also other generalUatioiu 
adduced for the classification of the main classes. 
Apportionment is less feasible under sections and is mucb 
freer and less complete. There should be a much larger 
proportion of reserved sub-sections. Moreover there 
should be provision for alternatives where desirable. 

Adequate Itnowledge of the contents is prerequisite 
to proper classification. The systemizer should have 
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enough acquaintance with the sciences or studies and 
their branches to enable him to outline the chief coordin¬ 
ations and subordinations and to coLiocate the closely 
related specialties. On this knowledge and discriminating 
ability will depend the "efficiency" of the system. If the 
classifier does not know enough of the subject, he should 
inform himself or should seek assistance or cooperation. 
One mind can hardly do justice, even in a decade, to 
the whole classification. For the general synopsis and 
the apportionment of the main classes scientific and 
philosophic comprehension are essential, and this grasp 
of the synthetic mind should extend to the whole area 
of the sections, that is, the first expansion. For the 
second expansion, however, and for further subdivision 
of some subjects special knowledge as well as expert 
mastery may be requisite, but for other subjects a knowl¬ 
edge of the outlines may prove adequate. The classifier 
should be welt grounded by well organized education and 
reading and especially by a survey of the relations of the 
branches of knowledge. 

To make a classification of Chemistry or of Biology it is 
hardly necessary to pursue post-graduate courses in those 
subjects. On the other hand it will not suffice to copy or 
to cull from the cemtents-pages of treatises. There is an 
Important difference between the contents of a book and tbe 
contents of a classification for books. Some of the captions 
of a book are matters for chapters or paragraphs rather 
than for volumes, and some never will Ik more than that. 
Jn the Library of Congress schedule for General Biology, 
QH 301, there appear, for instance, the following subjects; 
343, Comparative study of living and non-living matter; 347, 
Differences and resemblances between plants and animals; 
6S0, Influence of physical and chemical energies. If there 
be books or pamphlets on these subjects, they should be 
classed under more distinctive captions, to which other books 
of STmilar contents could be assimilated, 
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Ta classify a subject certam steps, learned in long ex- 
periencep are advisable. First read an outline text^ then scan 
two Of three comprehensive treatises^ listing main branches 
and important subdivisions—the crude contents of a 
in distinct terms ' then draft a synopsis and on this basis 
make a tentative schedule. If a bibliography be available, 
compare its divisions, if it be classified—or else its titles— 
with the tentative details; then compare this schedule with 
other class! 5cationSp with relevant groups of books on li¬ 
brary shelveSp and with shelf-lisls. After this^ typewrite 
the schedulcp prove it in use for a timep andp later, if alter¬ 
ations have complicated it, ebrify it by again rewriting it. 

In the gradual process of schedulizing an e.xpansive 
classification the established or accepted classificatiDns of 
scientists and bibliographers as well as other organizations 
of knowledge should be utjHjied. The product, however, 
should be regarded as tentative. It should be tested by 
applying it to a cxillectton of books to which it is adaptable 
structurally, and then for a considerable time it should serve 
functionally* while new materials would be classified and 
assimilated to its classes, thus testing its adaptability. In 
the mcantiine new captions would be added or inserted, 
diverse rebtions would be discovered, collocations and coor¬ 
dinations would be altered, and dehnittons or terms would 
be changecL After a period of growth and adaptation, the 
schedule may be rewritten nr "revised,** Some well directed 
reading on recent developments in the field may be of 
especial value in a re-survey of the cbssification. But again 
and again a classification for books should be tested, adapted, 
and altered to keep it efficient as a functional orgamzaticFn 
of knowledge. 

The writer kept the second expansion of his classifica¬ 
tion for over ten years in this growing condition on cards 
in two trays; then for ten years more, only partly on type¬ 
written sheets^ with many alterations and aiiadtatiqns« it 
was plastic to every positive requirement. 

Directional Calculus was to me an unfamiliar ternir 
when years ago it came before me on the title-page of a 
Ixwk by E. W. Hyde, published in ISW. and entitled Tht 
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Direciioml CaJculits based upon the methods of Hermann 
Grassmann. The term, conjoined with Gr^ssmann’^s name, 
at cnee ^ug^^sted that great malhematician's theory usua% 
designated by the German term Ausdehnungsiekre. But 
the term direcHonal also suggested Vector AnalysiSp a close¬ 
ly related subject, which may be regarded as a calculus of 
directed extension. Hyde's Preface moreover proposed the 
Theory of Extension as the English equivalent of Aus- 
dehnungslehre. So one might hesitate whether to class this 
book under this last term or under Vector Analysis- The 
preface opened with an unusually dear indication for the 
Theoiy of Extension- But neither that term nor Direc¬ 
tional Calculjs appeared in my schedules, nor m those of 
the Lsl/i-ary of Congress^ nor in the Becimal OassiAcation, 
tho the index of the former refers from Directional Calculus 
to Ausdehnungslfhre and the index of the latter from Calcu¬ 
lus of Direction to Qualenuons^ a dosdy related subject, 
but not the same. Jn all three classifications there is 
occasion here for emendation. In my schedule I according¬ 
ly added both terms. Directional Calculus, as more generally 
comprising Ausdehnungslehre^ and Theory of Extension, 
as the equivalent English term, 

6. Terminology^ Captions ako Typography 

The captions of classificatiQn schedules should be 
distinct and as simple as befits the requisite precision. 
Comrnon names and catchwords are better than descrip- 
tive phrases and inverted complex terms. But scientificp 
technical, and philosophic terms shotdd be used where 
they are briefer or more distinctive than phrases in 
familiar terms. The schedules are for classifiers, and 
classifiers should be masters of terminology. 

The term Episiemotagy U not only briefer but more 
distinctive than the phrases, Theory of knowledge. Phil¬ 
osophy of knowledge, and Ground, scope, and limits of 
knowledge; and it makes the best capdon; the phrases 
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should be subsumed under it in smaller type. Aleirohgy 
is simpler^ more distinctive^ and more comprehensive than 
the phrase^ Measures and Weights. Kinematics is more 
distinctive than the Science of Motion. There is an applic¬ 
able distinction between the name of the subject of study 
and the name of the science, or study of the subject Thus 
Botany and Zoology are preferable to Plants and Animab. 
But Stars as a caption is more comprehensive than Astro¬ 
physics, On the other hand is more comprehensive, 

while more abstract, than the Science of Morals, for it com¬ 
prises not Oidy the descriptive science but the theoretic or 
philosophic study* So in general, when there aie several 
nearly synonymous specific terms, the more comprehensive 
and the more distinctive terms should precede or be pre¬ 
ferred. 

Sometimes two distinctive terms are nearly synonymous 
but one is less familiar^ tho Jt may be either simpler or more 
precise. Physiography is briefer than Physical Geography^ 
Geophysics than Physical Geobgyp and Geochemistry than 
Chemical Geology. Yet in these cases the more familiar 
terms should be assigned to the captions, because they are 
somewhat more comprehensive, and the more precise 
scientific terms should be subsumed. But some synonyms 
seem to have little difference in scientific usage. Petrohgy^ 
the science of Rocks, is also called Lithology, while its 
descriptive counterpart is termed Petrography. 

Generally, terms ending in ^lagy^ or ks, and ogeuy 
are the more abstract and theoretical^ while those ending 
in ography^ ometry^ and y are more concrete and descrip¬ 
tive*^ ^mpare Biology, Cosmology^ and Ethnology with 
Biography, Cosmography^ and Ethnography; then compare 
Eihnogeny, Ontogeny, and Phybgeny with Microscopy and 
Stereotomy; then Logic* Physics^ Graphics* Optics, Ethics, 
Economics, and Pedagogics with Economy* Pedagogy* 
Philately, and Psychiatry; then Anthropology and Anthro- 
pogeny w'lth Anthropometry and Trigonometiy. There arc, 
however, notable exceptions, especially to the derivatives 
in ks; Numismatics, Sphragistica^ Drama tics* Pnlytechnics^ 

* Cf . au prM^diiif ^oliiiOE, diipttr Xm, Hclioa 4^ 
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and Civics remain for the greater part descriptive. Geom¬ 
etry and Geodesy, originally metric, have become abstract 
and ^eoretic. It is evident that generaJiratioa about 
scientific terminology in the English language must be quali¬ 
fied, Sometimes the theoretic term is to be subsumed under 
the_ more comprehensive heading, and sometimes au con- 
traire the caption of the main class should be the theoretic 
term, e.g. Economics. 

Some captions are not simple, but indeed composite. 
Economy in apportionment will sometimes necessitate group¬ 
ing two or more subjects which, tho closely related, have 
no name to comprise them. In our system Astronomy and 
Geology are brought together as Class D, Sociology and 
Ethnology as Class K. and Religion aud Ethics as Class P. 

Sometimes the schedules should provide for such com¬ 
posites of lesser sciences, studies, or pairs of arts as Logic 
and Algebra, Ethics and j&thetics. Sculpture and Keramics, 
Birds and Reptiles. There should also be provision for 
special treatment of scicuces, such as Mathematical Physics, 
and Medical Physics. 

Dednitioii is an important correlate of cjassiiicatiorL 
Concise definitions of roain classes and sub-classes may 
well be placed at the heads of their synopses} and else¬ 
where thniout the schedules unfamiliat terms or those 
of various denotation should be briefly defined in notes. 
Conunents and suggestions are often appropriatc» espe¬ 
cially respecting the applicability of the systematic 
schedules; and instructions are requisite in many placesj 
with occasional examples. All notes should be in smaller 
type aud deeply indented* Alternative locations should 
be plainly indicated by notations, and should be in a 
distinctly different type at the right-hand margin. 

On the style and distinctness with which the schedules 
have been printed will largely depend their clearness and 
economy in use. The principal headings should stand 
out in more prominent type, tho not in display; and the 
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subordinate headings should be in two or three shes of 
type, the smallest being for terras subsumed under the 
captions of sub-sections; and this should be distinct from 
that of notes^ definitions, instructionSp etc-i and again 
distinct from that of alternatives and heading-references* 
or cross-references. Sufficient distinctness with economy 
of space, clear and concise captions and notations^ notes 
and annotations, details and directions^ these should 
render the schedules compact and convenient to handle. 

The notation should be in a regular column on the 
left-hand side of the pages, without indentions. If, bow- 
ever^ its sufter-capofity is in places expressed^ It should 
be indented well beyond the columui or even subsumed. 
Any subordinate captions may be indented where this 
seems conducive to clearness. 

The captions of the schedules are mostly printed as 
coordinate, hut of course they cover many implicit sub¬ 
ordinations. The proper place to show the chief 
subordinations is the Synopsis; and the several synopses 
of the main classes and sub-classes should suffice to show 
the secondary and tertiary subordinations; and further 
subordination may be shown as we have advised above. 

Classification has repeatedly been compared to a 
trellisp to which the tree of knowledge is trained for 
certain purposes. Schedules of classification, like the 
successive slats of the trelUs, impose the restriction that 
they are successive in one directioUp at least in so far as 
notation is successive in the one expansiorL The two- 
dimensional trellis here seems reduced to a one- 
dimensional series. By its first and its second expansions 
it becomes, as we have seen before, first virtually two- 
dimensional, then three-dimensionaL It is an important 
problem in schedulizing so to treat these serial coordina’- 
tions and subordinations that they will conduce to effi- 
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cicncy in collocations, while maintaining coherent and 
consistent order of the interrelated branches. 

As the contents and captions of the sections are less 
permanent than those of the main classes, it seems advis¬ 
able to print the schedules only on the verso side of the 
leaves, so that additions and emendations may be written 
on the recto side (the right-hand page when the book is 
open) opposite the printed schedules; and it would be 
better to bind the leaves in the loose-leaf mode, so that 
they may from time to time be replaced, when schedules 
arc reclassified or the leaves are soiled or tom or worn 
It has proved convenient to have the schedules on large 
cards in trays, with guide-cards, showing the synopses. 

Classification and cataloging for the subject-approach 
have been made too dependent on terms in alphabetic 
order. Terms indeed are correlative to their classes, and 
so to the correlative concepts. But there are many syn¬ 
onyms and usage is various. A subject may require a 
dozen terms. Simple terms may not suffice to denote 
some classes; multiplex and complex terms may be requi¬ 
site in definitions. Adjectives in English regularly pre¬ 
cede the substantives. Sometimes they are more general 
and sometimes more specific. Complications and confu¬ 
sions too often result. Is Chemical Analysis the same 
concept as Analytical Chemistry? In the former Anal¬ 
ysis is the generic tenn, and Chemical the specific. In the 
latter. Analytical (or Analytic) is the specific term. In 
the inverted form is Chemistry, Analytical, the same 
class as Analysis, Chemical ? Is not the one the name 
of a branch of Chemistry, while the other is the term for 
a kind of analysis, a general method, which may be 
applied in many sciences and technologies? A similar 
case is the customary term Agricultural Chemistry. And 
there are many others. In an alphabetic subject-index 
of terms referring to classes the synonyms and refer- 
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enccs sboutd revive this comptication of terminology; 
but in an alphabetic order of subjects the subject-matters 
remain dispersed. 

7, Sracinc Distinguished from Subject- 
Classificatton 

Most library catalogers are disposed to regard a book 
on a certain broad subject, e.g. Education^ as just a book 
on education, no matter what its particular contents may 
be or its point of view. They have neither time nor 
interest to look for differences, so they put the subject- 
card for the book under the subject. Education, in the 
card-catalog, and they do not bother to sub-classify that 
subject, which indeed is a rather difficult undertaking. 
If there are a thousand books on education, there are 
perhaps a hundred different kinds, for which the classi¬ 
fication should provnde.’ Of a hundred readers ten may 
want only one of these kinds, another ten another kind, 
and so on continually. Yet neither Dewey nor Cutter 
provided for such differences under their general cap¬ 
tions. The International Institute of Documentation 
(Bibliography) in its Clctssi^ation dicimale has, how¬ 
ever, undertaken to provide for manifold relations, 
aspects, and differences, but with detail too elaborate and 
notation too complicated. 

General treatises, "principles,” and “systems” should 
be distinct from elementary and introductory books, 
text-books and manuals, hand-books and compends. 
Then other books less systematic, tho not less general, 
may also be distinguished — discourses, lectures, ad¬ 
dresses, essays, studies, aspects, etc. How close such 
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distinctions may feasibly and serviceably be drawn de¬ 
pends on the nature of the subject and upon the require¬ 
ments of uie users of the books. For most sections it 
seems worth while to distinguish at least four such 
classes of books general in scope; these may be subsumed 
under the captions: Elements, Treatises, Discourses, 
Miscellanies. The discourses, essays, studies, and aspects 
may cover the entire field, or they may touch upon cer¬ 
tain portions only in certain aspects, yet they mav be so 
w'ide in range as to be deemed general in scope. 

It is important to distinguish between special branches 
of a study or science and special aspects of it. There 
may be special aspects of the general field'. It may be 
surveyed from dtlTereRt points of view, or with diverse 
special purposes. Conversely, genera! treatises may be 
addressed to special interests, special professions, or 
special classes of readers. Then the general books on a 
subject may be classified with regard to their dates of 
publication; or they may be selected with respect to their 
reputation. On the other hand, there may be general 
aspects of a special field, that is, a special subject may be 
treated generally or comparatively, or it may be regarded 
in its relations in a comprehensive aspect But specitd 
topics are special In both those senses, while they are 
general in neither of these senses; and they are to be 
distinguished from special subjects or branches, aspects, 
results, and methods. Special in these contexts means 
either more specific in definition or in some relation or 
aspect.' 
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The classification of knowledge proceeds analytically 
from the general to the special thm grades of subordina¬ 
tion and specification. The classification of books in¬ 
volves similarly successive subordination and gradationp 
not only for the main classes but also for the sections and 
even for sub-sections. The following table shows graded 
specifications that are applicable to the systematic sub¬ 
division of most subjectSp general or special 

Genera! in Scoped 

Historical and Critical t 

Method, scope, and relations of the subject to olliers; 
Critical; 

Biographical; 

Ancillary^: Statialics^ Illiislrations, etc.; Docuinenis* 
Reports, etc. 

Miscellaneouf: 

Periodicals and Serials of So^etJes^ etc,; 

CoUectionfl, selections, readings, miscellanies, essiiys. 

General in Scope and in Treatment: 

Elementary^ Introductory; 

Manuals, Compends; 

Treatises, Princlplei, Cotaprehensive studies; 

Discourses. 

General in Scope and Special in Treatment: 

Theoretical treatises; 

Aspects of the g:entral subject; 

Treatmect for special interests, purposes, professions, etc.; 
Geographical and National relations and aspects; 
Tccbnl^: 

E?tperimental and Laboratory■ 

Special in Scope and in Treatment: 

Special subjects: 

Special Theories: 

Aspects in special interesu; 

Special Topics; 

Special Metbo^, Experimenls, etc, 

StaUstkal Treatment: 

Pamphlets of special content, and Olher special materials- 
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The distinction between specific classification, analytic 
and synthetic, and '"subject” classification, or rather 
subject-indexing, of the '‘practical,” pigeon-holing kind, 
should be emphasized and understood. Such schemes 
depend too much on the approach thru the alphabetic 
index. In this they are not much superior to alphabetic 
orders. They lean too heavily on the erroneous notions 
that specific subjects are not merely distinct but separate 
and no less stable than generic subjects. Valid subject- 
class! Rea tion is based on the fundamental principle that 
specific subjects are essentially and logically subordinate 
to more generic subjects, or classes; and these are 
more stable. Subject-classification properly implies the 
"subject-approach" to subjects in relation to other sub¬ 
jects. This is plainly antithetic to the alphabetic ap¬ 
proach and the author-approach, on which catalogers 
have expended immense efforts and extensive funds. The 
alphabetic-suhject-approath is intermediary hut it is not 
equivalent to the logical and systematic subject-approach 
for which subject-classification should stand, and for 
whidv library services should more efficiently provide. 

But for logical and systematic subject-classifications 
also the alphabetic index is a requisite complement, and 
it should complete, with synonyms and alternatives. 

In short, subject-classification is classification by sub¬ 
jects, the general logically comprehending the relevant 
special, relatively more special, and very special, or spe¬ 
cific, which thus, if logical, are not separated and dis¬ 
persed, as Dr, Kelley's book says they are, but are com¬ 
prised and synthesised. It is tliogical subject-classification 
that separates, and alphabetic order that disperses, re¬ 
lated subject-matters, and it is to these that the objection 
truly appU». 
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CLASSIFICATION FOR “SPECIAL" LIBRARIES 


^'This above alk to thine own aetf he true, 

And it must follow, aa the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any manT 

HomUt^ Act 1, IC iiL 


1. Four Fundamentals of the Special In General 

The writer must at the outset in candor confess that 
he does not know much about "special” libraries. He 
would not advise their librarians as to the conditions 
affecting them and the problems that have emerged. It 
may be that they have not yet completely "found them' 
selves/' as we sometimes say of the young people. They 
should not take umbrage at this remark, but just take the 
proffered hand j for about classification there be matters 
"of great pith and moment" that we may consider to* 
gether to mutual advantage. 

There are many species of special libraries, and some 
are more special than others. Their plurality is no less 
bewildering than their specialisation is disconcerting to 
cut and dried conservative standardization. Statements 
may apply to certain kinds but not to others, and views 
may likewise be partial But some librarians of special 
libraries say that their conditions, services, and problems 
differ less in fundamentals than in details/ This opinion 
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is In certain aspei:ts probably true, and herein lies the 
applicability of the quotation placed at the head of this 
chapter. There is another classical quotation that applies 
well from another aspect: 

“Homo iius: htuaani olhiL a me alieogm puto.'" 

There should be many contacts between the spheres 
of special librarians and the fimdamentals laid down m 
the preceding chapters. The very terra special invokes 
our ftindaniental principle of the Subordination of the 
Special to the Gener^. And one of the fundantental 
principles on which the system of the sciences stands is 
termed Gradation by Speciality. How do these prin¬ 
ciples apply? Why, special subjects or specialties are of 
relative degrees of speciality, and to be mastered eflectu- 
ally they should be related, at least in surveys, to the 
relevant general subjects to which they are subordinate 
in the system of the sciences and studies. 

Some special libraries, more spedai than others, serve 
very special interests intensively, without regard to 
neighbors or even to relatives. They follow their tines ^ 
exclusively. Others sooner or later become more or less 
inclusive of side lines, of related interests. Such broaden¬ 
ing out may be too much like the departmental drug¬ 
store, but even such conglomerations can usually be 
brought into an orderly system. Most live interests look 
about even while following their lines, and they find that 
their paths pass thru fields, neighbor fields that have 
some interests in common; and that paths branch and 
cross. The specialist, whether in science or in business, 
may be centered on his point, ,or confined to his line, but 
he must confess that this is not the hub of the world, nor 
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the only spoke of the wheel Each specialty has its 
place in the system of knowledge and of human affairs; 
and it has its relations to other interests. The question 
IS which relations are to be considered relevant, and 
what is the point of view. To scientists and educators 
these truths have long^ been established in their doctrines 
of th{ unity and rflaHvity of knowledge, and tiw rela¬ 
tivity of classes and of classificaiions. 

In some concerns the specialty may from the begin¬ 
ning have been developed com^ehensively. But aside 
from all modes of specialization here considered, we 
should distinguish the treatment of a gefterai subject with 
regard to a specuU aspect or interest. For instance. 
Human Geography may be studied in the special interest 
of a commercial tariff. Conversely a transportation cor¬ 
poration may conduct investigations of human'^;eographic 
relations. 

If these distinctions seem of little import, you have 
not got down to the roots of your problem of classifica¬ 
tion; and you have not read profitably certain preceding 
chapters. Now the four fundamental principles that are 
applicable to special libraries may briefly be recapitulated: 

I. The Relativity of Classes and of OassihcatiDns. 

II. The Subordination of the Special to the General 

III. Gradation of specialties by their relative speciality. 

IV. Special aspects of general subjects are distinct from 

general aspects of special subjects. 


2 . Is THE SpEOALTY A “LlNE,” AN 'TnTEREST,” 

OR A "Field” ? 

In planning a classification for a special library the 
first thing to consider is whether it is purposed to follow 
its specialty exclusively, or to include related subjects. 
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or to develop its field of interest comprehensively and in 
relation to other fields of interesL To exemplify these 
three stages of development the following items are 
selected from the Special Libraries Directory, 

(1) General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mms., library 
of electrical subjects exclusively, founded in 1912 and or¬ 
ganized to serve electrical engineers, 

(2) General Electric Company, New York City; organized 
to serve sales organization; comprises "electrical engineer- 
ing with its many ramifications." 

(3) General Electric Company, Main Libraiy, Schenec¬ 
tady, N. Y„ organized to serve the entire company, in¬ 
cluding factories and sales offices; comprises "electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering, conuneicial research, 
employee relations, business conditions, industrial organiza¬ 
tion, physico-chemical research, advertising and selling," 
and of course many other subjects. This looks conglomer¬ 
ate, but it is probably more systematic than it looks. 

(4) General Electric Company, National Lamp Works, 
Cleveland; organized to serve the research laboratorio; 
comprises "general physics, radiation, optics, color, electro- 
physics, chemistry, physical chemistry, mathematics, electri¬ 
cal engineering, illuminating engineering, physiology, phys¬ 
iological optics, psychology. This covers a broad field; It 
looks systematic, and It doubtless ts systematic. 

The three following examples are drawn from other 
pages of the Directory, 

(5) American Institute of Accountants, New York Gty. 
This is their "line”; accountanQr, auditing, bookkeeping, 
costs and cost accounting, depreciation, statistics, valuation. 
<6) United Drug Company, Boston; orgaaized to serve 
executives, members of the company, and stockholders; the 
most important subjects comprised are: "advertising, buy¬ 
ing, e^dy, chain-stores, credits, collections, drugs, druggists' 
sundries, foreign trade, formulas, legislation, management, 
medicines, pharmacy, retailing, rubber goods, salesmanship; 
selling plans, soda fountains, special sales, stationery, toilet 
gCMids, window displays." There is the *'dnig-store’’ con¬ 
glomeration. 
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(7) Qiamber of Comiaerce of the United States of 
America, Washmgtoa; or|;anized to serve the departments 
of this orgacization; comprises; fuiance, industrial relations, 
foreign trade, tariff, taxation, transportation, insurance, 
coal, trade associations, agricultural statistics, municipal 
affairs, foreign relations, banks and banking/* This might 
be made systematic by good classification. 

It appears that few special libraries foUow their lines 
exclusively, because they really extend into fUtds. This 
is to be expected, and it makes the librarian's problem 
more interesting. Tho the special library may be still 
following a line, the question is likely soon to arise how 
can its dassihcation be brought to cover its field P It 
would be wiser and more economical to have planned 
more adequately for expansive development. The prob¬ 
lem involves the relation of classification to notation; 
so let us consider what that relation is. 


3, Notation Is SuBSiotAav 

Of all librarians the special librarian should be most 
chary of notation. We have emphasized that notation 
is the subsidiary correlate of classification. Yes, they 
are brothers, but they have been worst enemies. The 
decimal notation has been a fetish, we said long ago. 
Mnemonics — as misapplied — have been a delusion and 
a snare. Lengthy numerals, whether complicated by 
letters or not, constitute an elaborate waste of print. 
T^ese unnecessary burdens and nuisances have been de¬ 
vised by notation fiends for the undoing of classification 
friends. 

But the worst is that they make the occasionally 
desirable undoing of classification the more difficult and 
expensive. Reclassification becomes a nightmare, be- 
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cause notation has to be changed on books and cards 
and what not. If, however, the notation of the im¬ 
proved dassihcation can also at the same time be 
improved by making it shorter and more readily alter¬ 
able, the resulting economy in continually classifying, 
grouping, and recording books, cards, etc, would soon 
compensate for the cost of the improvement This argu¬ 
ment is especially relevant to spedal libraries. 

The functional organization of knowledge should be 
adaptive and its structural classilication therefore should 
be adaptable. This is a restatement of a principle ad¬ 
duced before. Special libraries are functional organiza¬ 
tions of knowledge. They are judged by their fruits, 
and these are desired fresh. The corollary of the prin¬ 
ciple just stated b that either the notation should be 
brief and readily changeable, or else it should not be 
affixed to the books and cards so as to make its erasure 
or alteration uneconomical or unsightly. That notation 
for libraries has not been concise, that librarians have 
become conservative as to reclassification, these are two 
reasons for saying that notation has been classification's 
worst enemy, This opposition is very discreditable to 
Ubrarianship Gassification has deserved better con¬ 
sideration. It is one of the most important means 
toward organizing knowledge. In special libraries it is 
likely to be more important ev«i than cataloging. It 
behooves the special librarian therefore to make notation, 
if possible, his pliant tool, and to free his, or her, youth¬ 
ful spirit from the fetish and the incubus. 

4. AppORtioNHENT OF Notation 

Apportionment is the backbone of economy and effi¬ 
ciency in notation. There should be due regard to the 
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probable requirements, and the base of the notation 
should be utilized as fully as is feasible, so as to have 
short distinctive marks for the most important subjects, 
and so as to provide for sufficient expansion without 
exceeding the economic limit. The results of dispropor¬ 
tion in certain established library classifications arc likely 
to be aggravated in special libraries, the more s(}, if the 
specialty is a subordinate subject, for instance, forestry, 
or bacteriology. One reason why special librarians arc 
so much concerned with the problem of classification is 
that in applying a portion of an inadaptable classification 
they become entangled in its lengthy notation. Plainly 
it is to the interest of special librarians to get rid of this 
incubus. 

Apportionment means assigning a place and a portion 
to each special subject with regard to the relations of 
subjects to one another, whether special or general, 
whether subordinate or coordinate. It implies system 
and order. It is no informational breadline waiting to 
be served under a '‘subject-index illusion." 

Not only present requirements should be provided 
for but probable future requirements — so far as these 
may be foreseen and estimated Foreseeing the future 
requirements of a classification for a special library does 
not depend upon looking straight ahead in a line; it 
depends not less on looking about in providing for the 
relations to neighbor subjects that are very likely to 
develop. For some specialties these may be readily 
anticipated;, the tendencies are already apparent For 
other specialties the future — even the near future — is 
very uncertain. In general there is enough uncertainty 
as regards specialties to justify reducing the expectation 
to a general scientific basis rather than to an inspired 
prediction. That is to say that for special tibrari^ as 
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for general Ubrarics it ls in the long run most practical 
and econonikal to plan classitication with due regard to 
the system of the sciences and studies as mamtained in 
the seientiiic and educatiotiaJ consensus of the periocL 
Btit how can we adopt such a general scientific system 
and at the same time specialize our classification and 
still economize its notation P By apportionment, and by 
reapportionment. While remaining consistent with the 
standard classification, or the fundamental classification 
of knowledge! apportionment of the special classifica¬ 
tion would minimize subdivision of subjects irrelevant 
or less important to its interests ^ leaving larger capacity 
for expansion of subjects germane to its interests^ It is 
consistency with the scientific system that is prerequisite 
— not conformity. Enhanced adaptability and efficiency 
inhere in such consistency, but not in the "procrustean 
bed of a standardized schedule. In consistency with 
the scientific system, and, so far as seems justified, in 
conformity with a standard system for a similar class, or 
type, of librarieSi the classification of a special library 
should be planned and an economical notation should be 
apportioned. If conformity to a standard system be close 
enough, its schedules may be utilized with the notation 
of the special classification affixed parallel to its own. 
In adapting a special classification to a general or a 
standard system, and in apportioningp or reapportioning, 
the notatiOHp the special librarian should consider the 
tendency from the first to the third stage of those dis¬ 
tinguished in the second section of this chapteri Our 
answer to the question raised there is in this section. 

The interests of life* of studies, and of business, 
however complicated, are organized in such coherence 
^at, whatever subject is specializedp its relevant interests 
involved with it, are subordinate to some general subject. 
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The ramifications of neighbor branches are for the most 
part more closely interwoven than those of the other 
parts of the tree of knowledge. There may be different 
points of view; so alternative relationships shonld be 
provided for. For special libraries a whole chapter might 
be written on this topic alone. Yet despite ah complica¬ 
tions, the principle obtains that for special libraries as 
for general the adaptable and efhcient classification is 
that which is consistent with the organization of knowl¬ 
edge as maintained in the educational and scientific con¬ 
sensus.* This is stated here as a general principle; tbo 
not applicable invariably and in all partictdars, it is the 
kind of truth that scientists, educators, and business men 
admit into their theories, programs, and estimates. 

5, The PatifciFLE of Maxibial 
EpFidENCY Again 

The principle of Maximal Efficiency proceeds from 
the fundamental principles of Subordination of the 
Specific to the Generic and of Collocation of closely 
related classes, or subjects. These principles have been 
stated and discussed in preceding chapters, and very little 
need be added here; but one thing may well be empha¬ 
sized: as special libraries tend to develop systemized 
organization, their feasible efficiency increases toward 
the maximal. The principle of collocation is opposed 
to unsystematic and haphazard division and arrangement. 
Analytic division tends to dispersion. But synthesis, 
either collocative or systematic, places subjects in ef¬ 
fectual relation and efficient organization. A collocative 
synthesis does not, however, forego analysis, which in- 
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evitably issues frotn subdivision; but it collocates the 
results of analytic subdivision. This is the very nature 
of systematic classification. It opposes the false theory 
that disorder and dispersion can be obviated or compen¬ 
sated by an alphabetic key or subject-index. The key 
can unlock the thousand doors indeed, but it is more 
convenient to have rooms and alcoves connecting without 
so many doors and locks and devious passageways* The 
alphabetic subject-index is an essential complement to 
a systematic classification, but it is not a satisfactory sub¬ 
stitute for it It serves some uses, but it fails to serve 
others that arc more important in the organization of 
knowledge. The false supposition that it compensates 
for dispersion we have given the sobriquet of "the 
subject-index illusion.” 


6, STAHOAitnizED Special Classifications 

A thousand special libraries must permit of consider¬ 
able classifying of the libraries themselves by whatever 
features, extrinsic or intrinsic, foundation, purposes, or 
services. The Specitd Librarifs Directory, as a “classi¬ 
fied list, shows some forty such classes, besides many 
sub-classes, or sub-groups. For instance. Horticultural 
libraries are properly subordinated to Agricultural libra¬ 
ries, The question concerns us, are the libraries of these 
classes, or groups, enough alike to make standard dassi- 
fications feasible? Where the specialty is definite, it 
indeed seems feasible. But for standardization con¬ 
formity is requisite — conformity to a classification, more 
or less adaptable, planned and developed for the special 
class or type of library.* 
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librarians and spKialists may think and work along 
thtir lines, but such individual views are transient and 
become de-personalized A community of interests de¬ 
velops. The relevant interests of botany, biology, 
geology, chemistry, agriculture, arboriculture, landscape 
gardening, even sornething of poetry and painting, enter 
into the more intelligent, cultured, broad-minded interest 
in horticulture, — also the economic, the vivid, the 
beautiful, and the healthful —and this is no longer a 
narrow specialty following its line. It develops syntheti¬ 
cally; it probably is reorganized; it enters the systematic 
stage. The more it tends this way, the more requisite 
and the more feasible is a systematic classihcation in 
consistency with the established organizations of knowl* 
edge. 

Differentiation is another matter, pointing rather in 
the opposite direction. There should indeed be room for 
differentiation, as for spedalizatioa Where special li¬ 
braries are located rather near to each other, and while 
their interests and services are rather different, they may 
indeed differentiate in their originally separate or sub^ 
sequently divergent lines. Yet, even so, even if they 
differentiated years after adopting a standard classifica¬ 
tion, they might be the better off for retaining it as a 
broad-minded basis for their different developments. 
They might, however, reapportion their notations to 
economize a speciaiized expansion of their classifications. 

7. CoopEsiATiVE Services 

It would foUow that cooperation between like special 
libraries is a means to efficiency and economy. This 
would apply not only to the classifying but also to the 
catalo^ng and even to the lending and exchange of the 
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material, a$ well as to certain bibiiogTaphic services. 
But, where the individual libraries or groups are con¬ 
sciously competitive, cooperation may indeed be beyond 
business-nature. Even in the business world, however, 
this stricture would probably affect few groups, or 
classes, of libraries. 

Special libraries arc, more than general libraries, 
maintained as functional organizations of knowledge. 
They arc not mere collections of books and pamphlets. 
Indeed in many of them bound books form but a smaller 
portion of their enumerable contents ^ considering num¬ 
ber rather than bulk. Some of them collect and systemize 
a mass of ephemeral print, typewritten material, dip¬ 
pings, illustrations, memoranda, etc. Such material does 
not fall into the ordinary methods of library cataloging; 
hut It may well be classihed and indexed. On the ade¬ 
quacy of the classification and the completeness of the 
index depend the efficiency of such functional organiza¬ 
tion of knowledge. 

But interests ramify and extend from lines into 
fields; systems and syntheses overlap, involve, even com¬ 
prise other systems and organizations. Special libraries 
may, indeed often should, become coordinated with and 
cooperative with other special libraries, whether of the 
same class or of some related class. Moreover they may, 
and indeed should, become in some respects cooperative 
with general libraries, and with library organizations and 
other organizations. So long as distinctive individual 
development is not too much constrained, there should 
be no limit to so good a thing in general as cooperation 
and organization.* 
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8. From Informahoh Service to 
Special Research 

Where does information end, and where does re* 
search begin “ in any library ? These questions provoke 
the reply that there are no definite demarkations to the 
various modes of seeking fcnowdedge. Information may 
be asked in a single question: What is the population 
of Pawtucket, R. I.? That may be answered from a 
reference book. But supposing you have reason to ques¬ 
tion that answer? To ascertain the precise number for 
that population on a given date and according to certain 
definitions, that Indeed is a problem and a task for its 
census bureau. Again, to Icam the minute of sunset 
today is a simple matter of looking into an almanac; 
but to leam how to determine the local time requires a 
study of astronomical geography. If, moreover, one 
should become interested in the question whether the 
sun-spots affect the terrestrial climate, that would be an 
astronomical research of the second or third magnitude, 
and the researcher would have recourse to an observatory 
and a library. These things are generally understood by 
educated people, and it is needless to expatiate on the 
theme that there is no boundary between information 
and research. 

Yet it would appear that special libraries tend to 
differentiate in the one or the other direction. Most 
business libraries are regarded as organlaed mainly for 
information service to the company or office or staff. 
Their librarian is- — or should be—expert in furnishing 
information in the special lines on the press of a button, 
or very soon afterwards. Regarding on the other hand 
the relation of research libraries to industrial research 
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wt will quote an opinion of Dr. Arthur D. Little, the 
eminent chemist ; 

"TbMe labontorics sbould each be developed around a 
•ptciaJ libnry^ the buaiam ol which should be to collect^ com* 
pile, and cluiify in a way to make inatantly available evcfy 
acrap of mforinatloii beaiing upon the matenals^ products and 
rct^uirementi of the axdu-itry conccrttcd. Modern progress can 
uo longer deptnd upon accideotal diicOTenei, Each advance 
in ioduttrial scienec must be studied, organised and lowgbt like 
a military campaign. . . , * I regard the special library as 
not merely the heart, but the arterial system as wcO, of any 
adequately organired research laboratory.^* 

special libraries organized for research, scientific, 
technical, industrial, economic, geographic, sociological, 
or historical, generally have more books and pamphlets 
in a wider range of subjects. Such libraries are of 
course much used for mere information on points, on 
facts, on questions] they may have an information serv¬ 
ice, which may do somewhat toward functionally organ¬ 
izing knowiedge in certain lines. On the whole, however, 
there is evident differentiation between information 
service and organization for research. This difference 
becomes more pronounced as the research library becomes 
larger and more comprehensive. But there are libraries 
that may be regarded either as special reference or re¬ 
search libraries or as general reference or research libra¬ 
ries; and there are intermediate kinds.* 


Some libraries usually regarded as “special" have wdl 
over a hundred thousand volumes. A few may be instanced: 
The U, S. Department of Agriculture Library, the Library 
of the U. S. Surgeon-General's Office, The New York 
Academy of Medicine, Harvard University Law Library, 
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TTje New York Bar Assn. More strictly sp^ial in field 
yet nearly as large are the Library of The Hispanic SodeQ 
of New York and that of the Bureau of RaUway Economiat, 
in Washington. From a quarter to a half of this size are 
the libraries of The Interstate Commerce Commission, of 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and of The National 
City Bank of New York. 

Any of these libraries is likely to have demands for 
service beyond what it is organized and equipped to 
render. The infonnation service may have occasional 
demands for real research. If it b not organized for it, 
then the service will by so much be discredited* It b 
then that poor classification costs, or poor book selection. 
On the other band a research library, having books 
enough and classificatiDn good enough and cataloging 
nearly complete, may yet lack the finer analysis, more 
specific indexing, and functional organization of the 
efficient information service. 

This trend of thought leads to the conclusion that 
libraries, both general and special, should be organized 
to function both ways and administered to serve both 
requirements. The departmental development of the 
large reference public libraries, e. g. Qeveland, Detroit, 
and Los Angeles, would serve special research as defi¬ 
nitely as the departmental collections and fadJities in 
universities. The regular and urgent services that the 
Library purposes to serve should of course come first 
Economies may require that no more be attempted. If 
more be desired, the librarian may refer to librari^ 
purposed to serve such needs. The value of cooperation 
may therein be realized; and there may be great possibili' 
ties in this* Quest, however, for knowledge as for re¬ 
sults, is likely to be impatient Most inquirers desire the 
immediate service of the library called upon. Thb 
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human fact afIor<ts nason for the maintenance of in¬ 
formation services in ofBces and laboratories, and in li¬ 
braries, whether special or general. It has long been 
recognized as the pedagogic root of the professor’s col¬ 
lection of books in hts room, tho the college library is 
but a minute away; and from this has developed the 
problem of departmental libraries tn colleges and univer¬ 
sities. Yes, the professor, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
engineer, the banker, or the manufacturer will go to the 
library uptown, or will wait for a book from Washing¬ 
ton, if he niKT/, but he greatly prefers to have it in the 
next room, or the answer in the next minute. 

The riHson d*itre and the course of development of 
qiecial libraries of the information service type in conuner- 
dal and industrial corporations were well described by the 
late Mr. John Cotton E>ana in Ettfydopedia Amerkana, 
V. 17, p. 379, A background for this rapid development 
existed in the prevalent growth first of trade journals then 
later of techni^ and business literature, bringing forth and 
disseminating "fresh ideas, new devices and broader views." 

"Then came industrial and commercial libraries. Great 
organizations found that they needed, for their proper 
growth, all the knowledge, wisdom, technique, science and 
suggestion anywhere to be found; that they ne^ed to know 
every day alt that inquirers, in the special field of each 
organization, had learned the previous day; that they needed 
to know of all experimentation by otbers that they might 
avoid costly experiments for themselves; that they needed, 
in fact, as complete a ooUection as could be made of the 
recent, and of some of the older, books. Journals and pam¬ 
phlets on their activities; that they needed .... to have 
them so arranged, filed and indexed as to bring out all they 
contamed of value to them; and that they needed to have 
that part of their contents which particularly fitted their 
work digested, arranged by topics and presented daily, 
weekly or monthly to all the dtrectors of spedal activities 
in their whole army of workers. 
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commercial or Industrial library, then, is the resultant 
of two things, — the great modem growth of organizatloM 
and the great modem flood of business, technical and sci- 
entifle literature; and it is, briefly, a carefoUy controlled 
collection of such printed lEiaterial, relating to the work of 
the organization which it serves, as a librarian^ expert in 
print, and his assistants can gather* index,, digest and 
present to aU its persoimeU" 


9, CoNSrSTENT CutSSIFICATlOStS AND 
Competent Classifiers 

Special libraries serve specialized interests and even 
individualized needs. They are individual, but they are 
also grouped — ^classified by kinds or types: Commefeial* 
Banking, Insurance. Law, Medicine, Scientific, Techno¬ 
logical, etc. These various classes can not be served 
adequately by standard general classifications constructed 
for other purposes — nor even by parts of them. But for 
each class an adaptable classification may be coopera¬ 
tively constructed and standardized? and these special 
classifications may be consistent with a general standard 
classification, may be adapted to it* without conforming 
to it in detail.* 

The special interests depend on librarians of special 
competence, who should be educated and trained for this 
competence. They depend on special classification and 
indexing probably more than on ordinary library catalog¬ 
ings TTiey should have ability to cooperate in compiling 
special classifications adaptable to the various individual 
libraries and standardized after being provecL These 
special standards should be consistent with the general 
organizations of knowledge, in which they are inter¬ 
related specialties. They should be revised from time to 

Gcnefd, BibUoiripliic tie *fit- 
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time and readjusted. Here are projects for groups and 
cominittees. 

It is needless to elaborate the argument; we must 
hasten to affirm our conclusion. Those who have read 
the preceding chapters with the attention that arises from 
interest will probably be prepared to accept the principles 
as previously stated and to admit the conclusions on the 
strength of arguments already conJirmed. Iti this 
chapter we have found that those conclusions apply not 
only to general libraries but at least tn some measure to 
special libraries alsOj depending somewhat on whether 
the library is following a line, or extending over a field 
of interests, or developing systematically. Few libraries 
continue to follow a line. For a time a single mind or 
group of minds of narrowed Interests may keep in a 
groove; but those minds will pass, other interests will 
supervene. Business reaches out; research ramifies; so 
does information, as every detective knows from exper¬ 
ience. In planning a classificatioa for a special library 
it is advisable—^if not requisite — to provide for both 
information service and research. But research cannot 
be adequately provided for without a systematic classi¬ 
fication. The subject-index method is only half a 
method, and that half is only half efficient. For informa¬ 
tion services too a functional organization is inadequate 
without a coherent structural classification. For nuitiinal 
egicimcy there should be collocation of related special 
subjects, and this depends on logical subordination and 
consistent coordination to the relevant genera! subjects. 
There must be subordination of the specific to the 
generic; there should be gradation by speciality[ and the 
special details must be arranged under these principles. 
To be efficient a functional organization of knowledge 
must be systematic. 


PART II 

CLASSIFYING, 
SUBJECT-CATALOGING, 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


^Sudi a schedule fiLuctmnj only Alter the c^siher 
tuii detennined the jubftci of the Iwk, Therefore the 
chusidcr muit work ffodn the book to the clAs^iicatioti 
lysum and not from the cIuiilieAtioQ schedule to the 
book. The schedule will md the cla^uherp hut Jt eamiot 
chtAiuly the book." 

Mar^gAret MAnn. 

"Adequate clauihcatJon of hooks dejKiids upon 
modern systems of dastiicatioin and on the competent 
use made of such systems^ . ^ . 

*^But how Li the prospective caialoger to acQuire 
real iuteresi and competent judgment so aj to Qualify 
for the subject approach to books^ . ^ " 

* • * 

“A s^tematic arrangement of books aceordiDg to 
their subject-matter seems to be the most helpful kind 
of order that am be devised for the greater number 
of fields which constitute our growing colleetions of 
books f but the applicatiQo of any such system calls for 
a dear undcmtandiEig of all that happens before, and 
even after, the books finally rest upon the shelves" 

Grace Osgood Kelley. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ART OF CLASSIFYING BOOKS 

1. Classing Books DisrrtNOUiSHm Ffioii 
Classifying 

When tibranans speak of classifying books, they 
usually mean assigning them severally to appropriate 
classes in an adopted system of classification. According 
to the distinctions drawn in our chapter on "Classifica¬ 
tion," * this would more properly be termed dossing the 
books. This interesting and difficult service involves 
two closely related processes: first, finding out the main 
subjects of the books, their most important contents and 
predominant interests, that is, the characters by which 
they are to be classed, then locating these subjects in the 
adopted dassilicatton, or assimilating them to the most 
nearly similar subjects in that system, or adjusting new 
classes there for such books by inserting in die schedules 
appropriate terms, with or without definttion, and class- 
marks consistent with the notation of the system. The 
second process may involye reference to the shelf-list 
for comparison with books previously assigned to the 
several related classes. It may further involve shifting 
or rearranging several classes and making references 
from other parts of the classification. It may sometimes 
involve re-classing and re-marking certain books and 
their cards in the catalogs, etc. In brief, it may involve 
classifying books and their classes, and it may occasion¬ 
ally involve reclassifying them to some extent. Some- 

^ la C^jgrlcir VIII, iceliaii f. 
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times cbssing and classifying are done at the same time; 
but usually the classing is done subsequently. Most new 
books axe assimilated to pre-existent classes; and only 
a few new subjects are adjusted to the adopted dasai6- 
cation. It is only occasionally that class! fyirvg is involved 
or that reclassifying is undertaken* 

In order to classify books the subjects or the char¬ 
acters by which they are to be classed relative to the 
classihcation must first be determined^ In this the books 
are usually treated individually. But, when a book is 
assigned to a dass. it becomes- a member of a system or 
organization of classes. The interests and relationships 
of the individual book should be considered with regard 
to the others of the group or class; for it is no longer 
an individual book but a xocrof book. AH this is implied 
in cUissing and cktssifying books. Classifying implies 
a plurality, a society, of books and a system of dassihea^ 
lion that has been, or is beings prepared or adopted If 
we are dealing with live subjects in a live w^ay, we are 
aware that the dassification is* or should be* always in 
process of adaptation. Rigid, undiscriminating methods 
in ri^d conservative systems that have not been adapted 
to changing requirements because they are inadaptable 
have resulted in much unsatisfactory classification for 
libraries 

The classification of knowledge is dominantly scien¬ 
tific and indeed progressive. Classifying books for li¬ 
braries* however* is in a sense a plastic art Every art 
has its method — and so has every artist. Ergo tlie art 
of classifying books for a Ubrary has its methods, and 
each individual classifier may have his own peculiar 
methods. With what warrant then should one classifier 
tell another how to classify books? Why, just as one 
artist tells another how he works^ It is implied that 
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classifiers are ever students of their art Artists say that 
they are always art-stadents — always learrung, not from 
nature atone, but from every voice that sp^s to thou 
of art sincerely from genuine experience or from true 
spiritual Insights. 

Three questions arise: what especially Is the subject 
of the book and its main purpose or interest? Have 
other similar books been placed in the libraryj aiid^ if so, 
in what class, that is, how is the class termed and how 
marked? To what class shall this book be assigned, to 
what term and specification may it most appropriately 
be assimilated, and w^hat dass-mark shall be given to it? 

This triad of questions implies a simple syllogistic 
judgment. For instance, take the statement; this book 
is on Scotland, is more descriptive than historical or 
sociological or ethnographical, and it is for the general 
reader. This statement may be regarded as a minor 
premise. The major premise follows; there is a class 
of books descriptive of Scotland, including geographical 
and historical matter^ w^ith descriptions of the country 
and its cities, the social life of the people, etc., and in 
this library this class of books is marked MW3* The 
conclusion is; this particular book should be classed in 
that class and should have the class-mark ^^W3. This 
is a very simple judgment It is instanced here to en¬ 
force the statement that to class a hook involves judg¬ 
ment And the judgment usually takes this simple 
deductive form. The particular book is likened and 
assimilated to a class and is marked with that class^mark 

But often the judgment is not so simple; neither the 
contents-pages nor the preface, nor the first chapter nor 
the last, may reveal the dominant purpose or interest of 
the author or the book^s probable values and uses in the 
library. The individuality and the social relations of a 
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book may be very clufiive. More careful examination 
may be requisite, and more adequate knowledge of the 
subjects involved and their relations in the system of 
knowledge. Alt this calls for classifiers of know'ledge 
and judgment. 

If the book on Scotland is not mainly geographic 
and historical, but consists of descriptive and narrative 
chapters together with a melange of literary and scien¬ 
tific observations and reflections on the national traits 
and institutions, also considerable social philosophy in 
the last chapters, the judgment is indeed complex and 
the decision may be uncertaia 

Centralized and standardized classifying together 
with cataloging may indeed prove to be an economy and 
an adequate service, showing what the subjects of books 
are and where they should be placed In standardized 
classifications; but entire dependence on such services is 
a confession of ignorance and incompetence- Librarians 
should usually know the subjects of books before pur¬ 
chasing them, and classifiers before arranging them with 
their companions in their local classifications, by what¬ 
ever system, whether standard or not. But we shall con¬ 
sider this question in the last section of this chapter. 

2, Some Examples and Comments and Some 
Advice 

The first book that comes to hand to exemplify the 
classifier’s need of knowledge and judgment is entitled 
The Epoch of Reform, by Justin McCarthy, M.P. Hie 
epoch of English history in which the great Reform Bill 
was debated and pissed by Parliament in 1832 ts here 
extended to IgSQ in order to trace how the principles 
then established were gradually worked into the political 
and economic life of the people. This author wrote for 
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the most part political history. This is not a book of 
social reform in the broad sensed it is not sociologicalj 
and closer examination shows that it is not a social his¬ 
tory of the periocL Nor is this a history of the Reform 
Bill in Parliament merely. The author's first sentence 
makes this clear: 

Epoch of Reform in England b the period of transi¬ 
tion during; which the reprcftentitiyc system in Parliament and 
the con a t It ut inn at syitem in Monarchy became se tiled Insti- 
tutkms.** Then on the fourth page he says: 'The two most signifi¬ 
cant re forms acctMnplished and established in England during ^e 
period which history describes are the reforms in representahon 
and the changes gradually made in the relation of the sovcrti^ 
towards the people. These prindples were foraally eatablidied in 
England between the years lOKl and 1S50.^ 

The judgment is confirmed; the title of the book is 
not misleading; the book is about the Refonn BiU uttd 
its effects in that epoch of the political history of Eng¬ 
land. But the political and the social are interwoven; 
the general term sociai-poUtic^ history implies this; and 
a system of classification should provide for the social' 
political history under the several nations, as well as for 
the social history as distinct from the political, or social- 
poUtical. This book should accordingly be assigned to 
the Social-political history of England during the period 
1830-S0. 

Within that period the Chartist agitation, called Chart- 
isaf, in which the workingmea strove for the rights of 
suffrage, may be regarded as suJficientty distinct and impor¬ 
tant to become the caption of a class of books. But this 
would not involve the question whether the Chartist move¬ 
ment was political or social or both. The caption would 
comprise the whole subject. 

A third book is entitled Star CAomher Casts, London, 
1630, The unhistorical classifier would soon see that this 
rare old book is neither an astronomical diversion nor 
scandalous theatrical biography; but be might not know 
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what the Star Chamber wa^ i and, after he found out, he 
might be at a loss as to what to do with the book — whether 
to class it under the History of English Law or m the 
History of England in the time of Charles 1. It looks 
like legal literature j its purpose was mainly to show "what 
cases belong to the cognizance of that court." The ovf 
were "collected for the most part out of Mr. Cromptou his 
Bookc, entitled the lurisdicticH of dit/m Courts.’* Yet the 
contents would now probably be of interest mainly as illus¬ 
trative of the conduct of the govemment of Charles I, 
Here is a little book on The Bayeux Tapestry, "an 
cilstoncal taJe of the eleventh century, from the French 
of Madame L, , , + , with a fac-simUe of the tapestrVp" 
i^ighton, 1858. A scarce book this, of ^ tincommon kind 
The intent is plainly to popularize the history of the famous 
topestiy and the important history jt illustrates of the 
Norman conquest of England. H is in the form of a 
romance, however, and doubtless introduces matter mote or 
less ficuhous. Its "fac-simile” is only six plates of drawings 
irep^uced htho^phically. It is not worth dassing with 
books ou Tapestries, in the Fine Arts. Few modeni readers 
would awept it as a romauce. The only fitting place b the 
aywx Tapestry, as a special historical subject in the period 
o e Norman Conquest. This case exemplifies ebsritig 
by the negative method of eHminoHon. 

A more typical example of muiliple aspecU. not merely 
for a ^rticular book but for tlie whole class, b presented 
mSkakespearean Playhouses, by J, Q. Adams. Boston. 1917. 
The capuon Elizabethan Theater, as subordinate to Eliza¬ 
bethan Drama would appear under History of English 
Literature of the Elizabethan Period. But there would be 
an alternative m Je History of the English Drama; and 
^ t *^’*^*^ alternative in the section for Drama 
and Theater subordinate to Comparative Literature. Still 
a fourth would arise, if all the topics about Shakespeare 
were classified under that great name. There are four 
geuenc captions under which this special subject may be 

Massing it; (1) English Litera- 
Theater, Shakespearean; 
(2) Engl. Lit, Hist., Drama, Elizab'n, Shaks’n, Theater; 
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f3) Dramap EogL, ElizAh'd^ Shaks^n^ ThtAttt; (4) Engl. 
Ut* Shaks.^ Theater- Of course there are several 

other variant ways of specif3'iag or classing this subject; 
but they Involve questions m schedulLzing rather than in 
classifying books. This type exemplifies one form of com¬ 
plex judgment^ requiring consultation of a cadt for classify- 
ing such as will be outlined in the next chaptefp or even of 
the library's shelf-list^ or both, to ascertain how other 
similar books^ if there be any^ have been classifieds 

In the science of Physics two or more subjects may be 
correlated^ or treated as relevant, in a treatise, study^ or 
investigation; and the book may therefore be difficult to 
classify, requiring some knowledge of the subject and judg¬ 
ment as to its relations and interests. For instance^ 
McQung's Conduction of Electricity through Gases and 
Rodioactiviiy might be classed either under Electricity^ Con¬ 
duction thru Gases; or it might be classed in Physics of 
Gases, under the caption Ionization- 

Another example is the book entitled X-Rays and Crystal 
Structure, by Professor William Henry Bragg and his 
lamented, war-stricken son, WiUlam Lawrence- This pene¬ 
trating investigation has been more important as an applica¬ 
tion of X-rays to the study of the structure and classifica¬ 
tion of crystals than to the study of the constitution and 
properties of matter. A book with a similar purpose, but 
without special regard to the X-rays, is Tuttoa^s Crystailine 
-S'^rurfiirf and Chemkid Constitution. These two books 
may be classed in Physical Chemistry under the caption 
Qietnica] Constitution or both be placed under the term 
Crystal Structure in the sub-science CrystallograiAy. It 
w'ould depend on the interest and the point of view. 

A more difficult book is Larmor^s ^tker and Matter^ "a 
development of the dynamical relations of jEthcr to ma¬ 
teria! systems on the basis of the Atomic Constitution of 
Matter, including a discussion of the mfluence of the Earth's 
motion on optical phenomena.” To ascertain what this well- 
known hook is about and what the chief interest in it is 
likely to be in the classifier's library calls for considerable 
knowledge of physical science; and to determine which of 
several dasses to place it in requires discriminating judg- 
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meat. The title-page immediately sug^esta certain captions 
iQ the schedules, .£ther, Matter, .Stherial Radiation in 
relation to the Earth's motion. This last involves the q^ues- 
tion of the entrSinemtHt of the .£ther, which has led to the 
discussions of the relativity of motion and to the doctrines 
of Einsteia. The book involves matter of prime importance 
to physical science. It is, however, thirty years old, and 
therefore, considerinf its subject-matter, is mainly of 
historic interest. More careful examination is called for 
in this case. The Preface of eleven pages is not veiy clear 
and is somewhat involved in style. It tells us that the 
ori^nal purpose was to develop an atomic theory of elec¬ 
tricity. Furthermore: “It is incumbent on us to recognize 
an xtherial substratum to matter. ..." Then the theory 
of the "elastic xtherial medium" is found adaptable to the 
electrodynamic theory. The discussion thus extends to the 
fmtdamentals of physics, involving a wide range of 
phj^ical theories, of the nature of the aether, of the consti¬ 
tution of matter, of the relations of matter to xther, and of 
the relations of electrical phenomena to both matter and 
xther. Let us pass to the Introductory Chapter of five 
pages, more clearly written. "The scheme of this essay" 
is there fortunately summarized as having five sections. The 
6rst treats historically "of the mSuence of the motion of 
matter through the <ether on phenomena directly connected 
mth that medium." That clearly relates to the ground of 
Einstein's theory of Relativity. ‘ The second section 
develops general theory* of the relations between matter 
and ^ - In the treatment here given, the essen^ 

tial distiacdon betw^Q molecular theoiy and mechanical 
theory j and the principles involved in efFeciing the transition 
from the former to the latter, are carefully traced/' WcU. 
that is ^ing deeply and very geneiially into the fundamentals 
of physics. The third section considers more speculatively 
the consequences of the electron theory of matter or of 
radiation thru the aether. The fourth section considers these 
^eorctical results with regard to the negative inferences 
from "the opdeat rotary power of quaru” being independent 
of the direction of the light as referred to the Earth's mo™ 
tion. "The fifth section treats of the subject of the radia- 
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tion of matenal systems/' These three sections siso relate 
especially to the Relativity question. Having spent an 
hour in the quest, we must think hard for five imntitcs in 
order to decide which of these several subjects it should 
be assigned to* Viewed broadly as a special discussion, the 
matter is maiuly of historic interest; but to relegate this 
Important work to the historic would be going too fast into 
the future of physical science. Regarded in its special 
interest to the theory of Relativity, it deals less with the 
theorj^ itself than with the problems out of which the theory 
has arisen. It does not belong with the books on Relativity, 
or on Relativity of Motion^ which \s subordinate to 
Kinematics. Nor is it to be classed with the books on the 
iEther, nor with those on the Constitution of Matter, nor 
with those on the nature of Electricity, nor with those on 
Radiation. It should not be confined to any of these special 
classes. Neither should it be extended to the broader scope 
of General Physics. But* considering its contents and 
interests, it should be brought under the captioUp Matter, 
vEther, and Radiation, in a sub-section for Special Discus¬ 
sions. If the schedule for Physics has not that caption or 
one similar to it, it is deficient and should be ameoded. 

Scientific terms are more confusingly combiued In the 
title Subsiancf and Function and Einstcin^c Theory of 
Relativity, by Ernst Cassirer, Chicago, 1923^ which is indeed 
a work on the philosophy of science. To the classifier with 
library-school equipment the term rwi&JtdftCf might suggest 
chemistiy and function might recall physiology, and the 
rest of the subject might be bst in the mazes of inscrutable 
physics. Nor would the book itself be ciystal clear. The 
more specially trained librarian might mistake this for a 
book on the "substance philosophy," as specially branded 
by philosophers; and he might suppose that function in the 
mathematical sense was here invok^ to expound substance; 
and Einstein's theory is often defended as being incompre¬ 
hensible to the unmathematical mind* But this book does 
not deal with the theory of EitisteUi enough to justify that 
part of its title. Its professed purposes are to discusa the 
philosophy of science and the critique of knowledge. One 
wonders why the title “ why substance. 
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lo view of misleading titles, catalogers, dealing with 
the subjects of books, should be educated and trained as 
classifiers too. This need is exemplified in the following 
three instances of unfit classifying by the catalogers of a 
library well known to the writer of these reflections, — who 
hastens to admit the advantage that he has read these three 
books. The sincere little book on The Art of Thinking, by 
Em^t Dimnet, was classed as Psychology of Thinking; 
but it is not psychological in the scientific sense. Applying 
our broadest rule, this garland of engaging chapters on 
mental traits and intellectual activities, and of course many 
ifi'i'SSp Is not science, nor philosophy, nor history; 
it is literature. Similarly applying this rule to Walter Lipp- 
mann’s Preface to Mortds, which one of these classifiers 
had put under Ethics, but which deals with religion and 
social life more broadly than with morals and ethics, we 
that this most interesting and influential book too is 
literature; while prefatory to any —or all —of these stud¬ 
ies, It is neither theology, nor philosophy, nor sociology, nor 
ethics; it is at once something less than these and something 
more —very good literature. Thirdly, The Universe Around 
Us, yy Sir James Jeans, one might be inclined to treat 
as literature too, iho the author is an eminent physicist. 
This is not because the book is so well written, nor because 
so well advertised, but because ft is really not scientific in 
iMtrer or treatment; it is far too speculative and imagina¬ 
tive for that even for "popular" or literary science. Yet, 
out of respect for the author and for the interest of many 
of Its thoughtful readers, this classifier would ascribe it to 
the subject Cosmology, under Astronomy. He would not, 
however, term this Cosmogony, as certain critics and 
saentific writers have done in the confused terminology. 
Nor would he accept this matter as scientific astrophysics 
StiU less would he admit this book to be descriptive 
astronomy, as at least one fallible ebssifier has done. 

Another difficult case now comes to hand, Whittaker’s 
Co«r« of Modern Analysis: "an introduction to the gen¬ 
eral of infinite Series and of analytic functions." 

Cambridge Umversity Press, I9Q2. A noted mathematical 
work IS this, and very mathematical, with all the difficulty 
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to the classifier which that implies. Apparently this is not 
an ordiiiary treatise on the higher ma^ematical analysis. 
Indeed the brief preface conveniently tdls us that: "The 
first half of this book contains an account of those methods 
and processes of higher mathematical analysis^ which seem 
to be of greatest importance at the present time. .... in 
the second half of the book the methods of the earlier pari 
are applied in order to furnish the theory of the principal 
functions of analysis, Here is a book that is 

neither comprehensive in scope nor special either as to con¬ 
tent, to method, to aspect, or to subject-matter. It is a 
broad eclectic study of infinite series^ of Higher Analysis 
and of Theory of Functions too, Referriug from the dass- 
mark of this book, we find that our schedule for Higher 
Analysis has an appropriate caption, with the following 
definifion: "Higher Analysis, general in scope but special 
in treatment; not comprehensive, nor Functions only, nor 
Applications only," While this case is hardly typical, the 
difficulty involved Is likely to recur in other cases. 

To distinguish between new special aspects of a sub¬ 
ject and new subdivisions of it is a duty continually be¬ 
fore the classifier; who wiU have to decide in each case 
whether to make a nesv caption or to subordinate under 
an old captionj or merely to subsume under some proxi¬ 
mate caption that may be elastic enough to include die 
new matter. 


3. The Complexities of Sociolckhco- 
Philosophical Literature 

Not only philosophy but* as we have seen in the 
first chapter^ history is comprehensive of the whole 
range of studies from Logic to Linguistics. Scientific 
data and theories have historical antecedents and are 
subject to historical treatment And all these studieSp 
when embodied in writings, may be said to be literature. 
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Nearly every philo^phical study that is sound rests upon 
scientific data, and nearly every philosophical book has 
something scientific tn it. On the other hand, nearly 
every scientific treatise has in it something philosophtcaL 
Again nearly every serious literary writing has some¬ 
thing of the histoncal and philosophical. All such writ¬ 
ings are in the broadest sense literatures and much litera¬ 
ture is in this sense quadruplex in its content Often the 
four components are so mingled that it is difficult to 
judge whether the writing is principally scientific, philo- 
sophiCp historical, or literary. This is especially true of 
the literature of the social studies, 

A good example of this kind of complexity is The Mind 
in the Making: the rehtion of inteUigence to social 
by James Harvey Robinson. As literature this book is 
excellent reading. Its author has a high reptitation as a 
historian, especially of cultural and intellectual history. The 
book, howeverp combLnes much scientific matter with welt 
reasoned social philosophy. From its contents, tho hardly 
from its title, it may without much question be brought 
under Social Psychology. Its title alone suggests Mental 
development (psychological), but its sub-title, while indica¬ 
tive of interest to apply sociologj^ to ameliorating sodal con¬ 
ditions, is suggestive of the broader social science and 
philosophy that inform the larger part of the book. So we 
have classed it with such sociological cornpaniofis as Bald¬ 
win's Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Develop¬ 
ment^ and Lester Ward's Psychic Factors iff Civilisation. 

In some cases the tide is more misleading. Progress and 
Poverty by Henry George w'as not on progress generally 
nor on poverty especially, but mainly on the nationaliMtion 
of land, or more especially on the re-distribution of wealth 
thru a single tax on land. The Great Society^ q psychologi¬ 
cal analys\s^ is the title that Graham WaUas gave to a book 
that, purporting in the first half to be mainly social psycho¬ 
logy, devotes the latter half, under the captious of The 
Organixation of Thought, of Will, and of Happiness^ to 
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rather concrete discussioiis of poll deal and social conditions 
and remedies. The dtJe, The Great Society, however* sug¬ 
gests not social psychology buE cither a socialistic uEopia 
or a study of some great social organiaadon. Wallas had 
previously designated as The Great Industry the dominant 
industrial development of modem society. By the analogous 
term, Great Society, he would imply that there is a develop¬ 
ing tendtiicy to reorganize society more thoroly as a social 
and political system. 

Morc expressly socialistic is The Neti/ Society by Wal- 
ther Kathenaui ytt we have not classed thi$ brak under 
Socialism, but in the section for Descriptive Sociology have 
assigned it to a sub-section provided for Social Conditions 
and Tendencies. This differs from the preceding instance 
in that it has little to do with social psychology, is not 
indeed a sodobgical study but rather is literajy^ and horta¬ 
tory in manner; nevertheless, because of its content and 
purpose, it should be classed under Sociology rather than 
as literature. 

On the contrary* Walter Lippmann’s Public Opinion 
must be regarded as literary rather than scientific or philo¬ 
sophic. It is not^ however^ a mere collection of essays* but 
has a general trend, like most of this brilliant writer's books, 
to the liberation of thought from its trammels and preju¬ 
dices. Yet its general purpose is neither sociological nor 
psychological nor historical; nor is it philosophy in the 
proper sense. It must be regarded as literature, and it 
should be placed under a capdon provided for such purpo¬ 
sive discussions in Recent i^glisb literature. 

Several of the books of H. G. Wells are at once literary 
and philosophic. Some that are in ihe form of novels have 
the purport of sociological or ethical discourses. This 
applies of course to many purposive, or "problem," novels^ 
In most cases, however, the purpose is not so explicit that 
a classifier would perceive it in cursorily classing the book. 
If it is a matter of advertisement and of knowledge to 
readers* the book may be classed under the subject. Bel- 
lamy's Looking Saekward may well be classed under Sodal- 
ism* in a sub-section provided for such romances or novels; 
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and there may conveniently be a sub-section of EngiLsh 
Literature for sudi speculative or prophetic books as Wdls’ 
AnHcipatioHS, 

As regards misleading or baffling titles^ what shall we 
say to the following: Boon, the Mind of the Race, the 
WUd Atses of the Demi, and the Last Trump; being a fret 
selection from the literary retnoms of George Boon, appro- 
prtate to the times, prepared for publication by Reginald 
Bliss; with an anibiguous introduction by H, C. WeUs, AU 
this title belongs to a single book, and it is enough to arouse 
^e curiosity of almost any reader. How shall we find out 
in five minutes what it is all about? There are ten con¬ 
tinuous chapters, which are probably as facetious as the 
interspersed whimsical drawings in juvenile style that in¬ 
crease our curiosity. Cursory perusal of a few pages shows 
that, while fiction in form, the matter is mainly satirical 
and ironical, humorous and facetious, and quite imaginative. 
It is no mere series of essays or sketches. In which of 
the sub-sections of Miscellaneous English Literature that 
are available for such books we should class this one will 
depend on what kinds of books have already been classi¬ 
fied in those sub'Sectiona, Perhaps other classifiers would 
not agree with us, and perhaps the reviewers might be 
found to hold different views, if it seemed worth while for 
US to look up what they said about the hook on its publica¬ 
tion. 


ApvicE Orr Classifying Philosophy and 
L iTEilArUflE 

Philosophy, we have seen, merges on the one side 
Into science and on the other side into literature. The 
philosophy of science may be regarded either as phi¬ 
losophy or as science, and such books as Spencer's First 
Principles and Pearson's Grammar of Science have much 
in common. The two interests differ, however. In that 
the one is for the scientific point of view and the other 
for the philosophic. This difference the classifier should 
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at least be able to distinguish, and, if so, be will be able 
to distinguisb most other philosophic studies from the 
related scientific studies. He will recognize Hodgson's 
Time ottd S^aee, for instance, as philosophic, and Mach's 
Space and Geomelry as scientific. 

Another point, books termed Metaphysics may be 
confined to ontology or they may comprise epistemology, 
as do, for example, Hamilton'^ Lotze’s, and Taylor's. 
This is just a matter of scope and definition. The scope 
of a treatise may be unclear from the confusion that 
infects the term reaiity, implying sometimes existence 
independent of knowledge and sometimes existence de¬ 
pendent on knowledge. 

A kindred vagueness affects the scope of Logic, which 
is often held to comprise most of e|»&temology, or even of 
metaphysics, and which may involve much psyebobgy, but 
which on the other hand is often confined to fartmU logic, 
or the forms of valid thinking. 

In providing an altemative for Psychology under 
Philosophy, we had in mind the older study called Mental 
Philosophy. Modem psychology has, we have shown, its 
place among the sciences of human nature. But the older 
books, under whatever tide, and those most closely aldn to 
epistemology, might be classified in contiguity with this 
caption, or even subordinate to it.* 

The term human nature has simitar duplicity, Hume's 
Treatise of Human Nature was philosophic. So was Hart¬ 
ley’s Observations on Man, Buchner's Steltung des Men- 
sehen in der Natur was philosophic rather than anthropo¬ 
logic in the scientific sense. Giarron’s De la Sagesst belongs 
to^ the olden literature of philosophic anthropology, but 
wisdom in this title does not imply knowledge, and the book 
should not be classed in Epistemology. Of recent books 
Eucken’s Problem of Human Life (1912), Hockmg’s 

tjpKol cuopjfA fcEtl te died here? Hkkek'i Eaiifiiul 

ef th* j .*ii4 
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Hum^n Nature wd its Remaking (191S), Paton's Human 
Behaviar (1921)^ and Edman's Human Traits in thfir So¬ 
cial significance (1920) fill treat of the philosophy of huinaii 
nature and life rather than of scientific psychology or 
anthropology* 

j4jt Iniraductian to Reflective Thinking by 

IB Philosophy presents a special problem to the 
classifier^ Thinking is a subject that has its psychological 
literature as well as its scientific psychology; but this book 
is neither literary nor psychological in interest and treat- 
merit Then there is a logic of thinkings the analysis of 
thinking and logical proceases, and the ''laurs of thought/’ 
and the tests of the validity of thoughts or judgments. In 
this book, however, these logical matters are merely 
ancillary, A broader philosophic and scientific purpose is 
here professed — to serve in introductory courses in philo¬ 
sophy and science. Yet this book is quite different from 
those ordinarily termed Introductians to philosophy. Tho it 
deals with io^cal methodSp it differs from methodology too. 
Where then shall we place it? Welt, since It belongs neither 
under P^chology nor under Logic^ since it is not strictly 
scientific but is andtlary rather to philosophy and to 
meAodoIogy^ the subject may properly be designated as 
Thinking, reflective^ philosophic and scientific, and this defi¬ 
nition should be subordinated under the section for Books 
about Philosophy. 

Creative Intelligence^ essays in the ffragmaiic attifudet 
by John Dewey and others, might be classed with certain 
tmks on the psychology of intelligence. An undiscrimina¬ 
ting use of the Index to the classification might lead to this, 
as it might mislead also in the preceding instance. InteiU- 
gencest^ds first in the title and pragmatism might be over¬ 
looked, tho it is the leading subject in this book, as, I tlmk, 
most classifiers would find. Having indicated caution here, 
no further comment need be made on this type of error. 

A^in such books as Thf Traffic Sense of Life, by tJie 
btMmsh author, Unamuno, challenge careful judgment as 
to whether they should be regarded as literature or as 
imilosophy of life, Tbe decision may well depend on the 
point of view. 
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Some cla»stfiers may regard most philosophical books 
as just "f^iilosophy," even as they may regard most educa* 
tioina] books as **ju3t education/' without bothenug about 
Reifications; but a little more knowledge and discrimina¬ 
tion would bring these unpbilosophic classifiers to recognize 
that most philosophic writings assimilate in gcmeral to four 
main captions: historical. Critical, speculative, and systemat¬ 
ic. In modem works the systematic may be so closely com¬ 
bined with the critical that it is not easy to judge which 
predominates; but in most cases the systematic should be 
chosen as the more important. Certain works of James, 
Ormond, Royce, Croce, and others may be distinguished 
thus, without distinctive names being assigned to their sys¬ 
tems. Sometimes, when the systematic purpose Is professed, 
it is difficult to define or characterize it, that is, to classify 
it Some philosophers who profess the systematic purpose 
deprecate being ascribed to any systematic name, or ifiu. 
If, however, distinctive names have become well established, 
captions for them may appear in the schedules, e.g.. 
Pragmatism, Voluntarism, etc. But a philosopher may 
have adopted a subsequent name for his develops or im¬ 
proved ^stem. James in his later essays preferred to call 
his thought radical empiricum^ not, as before, pragmatism. 
\^en there is a distinct caption, books that are especially 
crided may be classed with those that are mainly sys¬ 
tematic in intent, and so may works that combine the 
historical and the critical. Thus the caption may stand foe 
the broader scope, e.g. Pragmatism and Humanism (in the 
philosophic sense), and the class may include such titles 
as the following; Principles . 0 / Ptapmalism (critical) by 
Bawden, Philosophy of Humanism (systematic and critical) 
by Haldane, James’ Pragmatism (systematic and critical), 
Moore’s Pragmatism and Us critics (critical), Schiller's 
Humanism (systematic and critical). 

Philosophy, we have said, approaches literature. Some 
philosophers have literary talent; they have poetry in their 
souls, and in their pages; they are delightfully vague; and 
they are vaguely read by those who delight in them. It 
se^s unfair to relegate Plato and Kant, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, James and Bergson, Croce and Santayana, to 
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unaLluring philosophy, while Lucretitis and Goethe, Cote- 
ridge and Tennyson, who were also of fealty to philosophy, 
a« crowned as poeU and honored as Hite In Hterahirt 
Literary thought may indeed be philosophic, yet it is not 
very difficult to distinguish this thoughtful literature from 
literary philosophy^ The history of thought is moreover 
to be distinguished from the histoiy of philosophy^ Much 
aesthetic and religiatts thinking, much political and moralistic 
discussion should be comprised in the history of thought 
and opinion. Leefcy's History of European Morals belongs 
to History rather than to EthicSj and Merz's History af 
European Thought may be treated as the histoiy of intellec¬ 
tual progress and culture rather than, more strictly, of its 
sdcnce and philosophy. 


S. Classing With Regard to the 
THE Code, and the Shelf-List 

Some classifiers, many librarians, and. perhaps we 
should say^ most readers do not approve of such dose 
distinetjons. The dilficultieSr however, of classifying 
books and the uncertainties in locating them, whether on 
the part of librarians or of readers, are not much in¬ 
creased by definite and specific classificatioi], but the 
special services and conveniences so often requisite are 
thereby greatly enhanced. The uncertainties may usually 
be removed by ready reference to the Index of the classi¬ 
fication or to the catalog under author or subject. On 
the other hand the difficulties of finding spedal kinds of 
books in unclassified collections are much greater and 
more vexatious. So we would classify even literature 
and philosophy as definltdy as is feasible^ tho not too 
elaborately for the real requirements. 

On referring to the index* however^ the classifier may 
find two or three locations* sometimes for alternatives^ 
sometimes for different treatment of the subject* which 
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may belong to the fields of two related sciences. Thus 
the subject. Family, is referred to Sociology and to 
Ethnology, for there are the two distinct tho related 
studies, the one descriptive, statistical, and sociological, 
the other comparative, historical, and ethnographical 
under the caption Social Ethnology. 

Consulting for instance the shelf-list of our college li¬ 
brary, the writer found classified there in the socioEo^caJ 
subject the following books, among others: Helen Bosan- 
^et's Tkt family, James Q. Dcaley's study of Thf Family 
in ttr sociological aspects, Willystioe GoodMll's History of 
the Family as a social and educational institutioH, Grove's 
Social Problems of the Family, Messer's The family in the 
Malang, Mowrer’s family Disorganisation, and Spencer's 
The Family and its Members. In the ethnological subject 
are two books, Starke’s The Prindth/e Family, in its origin 
and development, and Westennarck's History of Human 
Marriage^ Elsie Qews Parson's book tm The Family, an 
ethnographical and historical study, covers both fields, but 
the interest is sodological rather than ethnological, and the 
book belongs in Sociology, Descriptive, as the broader field. 
But the actual placing of such books, in all overlapping 
subjects, should have due regard to the tendencies shown 
in the shelf-list; they should not indiscriminately foUow 
the terms of the schedules as located by the index. That 
short cut may fall far ^ort of adequate classifying. As 
Mr. Berwick Sayers has remarked, it may not be classify¬ 
ing at It proceeds from what we have called ’'the 

subject-index illusion," and it may lead to oiany errors and 
much confusion. 

The tendencies shown io the shelf-list should be recon¬ 
sidered from time to time; and occasionally it may be 
necessary to transfer a book or two from the one place to 
the other. The schedule may, however, present the alterna¬ 
tive of placing the entire subject in the one science or in 
the other. If so, the judgment is reduced to considering 
a note in the schedule or to a decision or definition in a 

tf Cimiatu*, Sj ud iij. 
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code. Not only decisions but teudeaides may be recorded 
or aotidpated. The terms or notes in the schedules and the 
dehnitions expressed or implied m these may be further 
specified or ampLified. This may be done 50 as to appiy to 
cases Ukdy to occur in the individual library or the state¬ 
ments may be more generally applicable to many libraries 
of the same type/ For literature and Philosophy a code h 
Indeed requisite. We shall outline the principles and iimita- 
tions of such codes in the next chapter. 

The index would refer the subject Learning both to 
Psychology of Learning and to Learning Process, in Educa¬ 
tional Psychology. Those who separate Education under 
Sociology from Psychology bcce run against the crux of the 
problem. Educational Psychology tr psychology ond educa¬ 
tion. In the Subject of Learning, and in many other sub¬ 
jects, the two branches overlap; the two views converge. 
Yet for convenience of the two groups of students^ those 
coming from the studies of psychology and those from the 
educational studies,, the two classes of books should be dis¬ 
tinguished, as in the followLng incomplete selection: 

In Psychology of Learning: 

Cameron. Cerebral Deslruction i« its relation to Mase 
Leoming. 

Kjerstad. Form of the Learning Curves for Memory^ 

influence of Mechanieol Guidance upon Ma^e Learn¬ 
ing. 

Myers. The Learner and kis Attitude. 

Snoddy. anaiysis of a case of Trial and Error 

Learning in the Human Subject 
Sullivan. Attitude in relation to Learning. 

Thursione. The Learning Curve Equation. 

In Educational Psychology^ Learning Process; 

Colvin. The Learning Process. 

Edwards. Fundamental principles of Learning and Study. 
Freeman. How Children Learn. 

Pyle. Psychology of Learning. (Because of interest rather 
than by title). 

* Hr. UcniJI'f Cmir /w bui cniiSRAiBci^ iiiU 
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The index to the classiiicatioii also an index to any 
shelf-list that is correlative to it. We should bear in 
mind that in an alphabetical index, however convenient 
to locate subjects or books, the subjects are dispersed, 
lacking collocation; and the more specific the index is, 
the more dispersive it is. But, if it subordinates under 
many subjects their more specific subdivisions, aspects, 
and topics, and their more intrinsic relations to other 
subjects {in cross-references), the dispersion will in so 
far be diminished This, however, requires many dupli¬ 
cate entries. Few indexes can bear so much system¬ 
atic burden* This is a reason why classifying from the 
index without due reference to the schedules and oc¬ 
casionally to the shelf-list, and to the cade, may be so 
unsatisfactory. Hasty classifiers should avoid the habit, 
particularly where it is a kind of rough and tumble 
short-cut thru the complications of systematic classifica¬ 
tion and the labyrinthine tangles of scientific terminology. 


6. Prefaces and iNTaonucTiONS As Aids 
TO THE Classifier 

Often a preface tells the classifier in the author's own 
words what he deems the scope of his book and its point 
of view and purposes. This is especially welcome when 
the title, for literary or commercial or other reason, is 
peculiar or even misleading. But of course we should 
not always take the author's own estimate, nor his terms; 
and his point of view may not be that from which such 
books are classified in our library. However, it bchoqves 
the classifier, when’m doubt and in problematic cases, to 
consult the preface and the introduction, if there be one. 
He may then pass to the summary or the conclusion, if 
there be one. In some books there is a summary at the 
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endj or at the beginning, of each chapter, part, or section; 
and examining a few of these may suffice. 

Perhaps Randolph Greenfield Adams bad some of the 
difficulties of cbssifiers in mind, when he wrote at the begin¬ 
ning of the preface to his book, Patiikoi Ideals of the 
American Revolution^ this decbradon of its purport : ''This 
work is intended in the first pbce as a contribution to Inter* 
national Law. In the second place* it is a chapter of 
Britannic Imperial HLstoty, and in the third place it may be 
regarded as a fragment of the History of the United 
States.^^ The title implies the third of those subjects, while 
the sub-title, '^Britannic-American contribiitions to the prob¬ 
lem of imperial organiiation," implies the second- la this 
case we can hardly say that the author has solved the class!- 
fier^s problem. More of the preface must be read and the 
contents-pagcs scannedp and certain chapters interrogated. 
This classifier did not class this book in the first place under 
International Law, nor in the Second place under the history 
of the British Empire, or of Great Britaiu^s imperial poli^^ 
nor in the thirKi place under the history of the American 
Revolution. For the general purposes of his library he 
thought it best to take the authors second subject in connec¬ 
tion with the terra imperiat organwiion stated in the sub¬ 
title, and to classify the book under PoUtical Science in a 
sub-section for Imperialism {as a national policy or form 
of pohiical organjzation). This caption is for the subject 
in general, for hUtorieal as well as theoretical treatment- 
the book is historical rather than general or theoretical, 
it seems best not to confine it to the interest in the American 
Revolution* nor to the history of Great Britain'^s imperialism. 

Introductions are not always so clear and positive at the 
outset as the first pages of Professor Cubberley^s editor's 
introduction to Freeman^s Psychology of the Common 
Branches^ published by Houghton Miffiin Company, It is 
worth while to quote from it at some length as an example t 

^The present volume i* ^ . a very Siicceisful attempt to 

apply the knowledge which we have recently accumulated in 
|ne scientific applications of psycholo^ to the concrete prob¬ 
lem! of inttruction in the elementary school. It is neither a 
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mcEcntific treatise on psycholo^ nor a book of $pecUl rnethods* 
though embracinE lomethm^ of the content of each. Iriiteadt 
the present volume occupies n held lying between the two, being 
a presentation of the psycbologicaf principlci underlying the 
most effective mstruction in the coiniiianly reco^iied lubjccta 
of the elementary ^school curriculum. . ^ . 

"In bettreen ifieie two extremes of psycholoiry on the one 
hand and spcclil or general methods on the other lie two new 
fields m applied psychology—genetic psychology, which 
attempts to orgmniae psychological knowledge in terms of 
mental evolution^ and the psychology of the process of learning 
to write, read, spelL caku^tc, etc. Genetic psychology lies 
nearer to the pure psychology end, and the psychology of 
learning lies nearer to the methods end. 

^The present vnlume is a treatise on the second of these 
two intertned^te fields^ namely the psychology of the I earning 
process, and as applied to the so<atled fundamental sublecta of 
the elcincntary-school course/* 

Relatioa to a series Is generally indicative ol the scope, 
trend or bias of the component books. Another of the 
Riverside Texlbocks is Terman's Measurement of Intetli- 
gence. This title might indicate the broader subject under 
psychology, but in relation to that series it indicates that this 
bwk should be classed in a special sub-section of Educa¬ 
tional P^chology that should be termed Intelligence, Tests 
and Measurements. 

There is indeed a manifest tendency to state the purpose 
and scope of a book in its preface or elsewhere. This is 
shown in a targe proportion of the books that have come to 
this classifier's hands during recent years. A particularly 
interesting instance, where there would seem some intent to 
assist librarians, as well as publishers and booksellers, is the 
preface to Pintner^s IntetHgence Testing^ published by The 
Henry Holt Company^ with whose permission we quote: 

"This bcKhk is an atLempt to give a simple account of iu- 
telUgencc testing and the results which have so far been 
achieved by the testing movement^ It Is designed for use as a 
text in a college course, and it is hoped that it w^ill prove useful 
in serving aj a guide to the thoEisauds of teachers who are now 
becomiiig interested in the use of intelligence tests in their 
schools. 

"The hook is not a treatise on measurement in educatioit or 
psychology. For this purpose, we have already the valuable 
works of Thorndike, Rugg, and others. Nor does it deal with 
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the technique af test cDn^tructian, which has been reetTitIjf 
covered by McCmlL Furthermore, it dots not deal With td«c»- 
tionaf lesti, that iflp with teals of achievement in school lubjeeta, 
for in this field there are now many books. It is rather an 
attempt to tell the reader what is meant by intelligence testinfp 
what means are employed to teat general intelligence, and what 
reaylte have been achieved."^ 

But sometimes in literary books tbe author's preface is 
like a mask^ thru which he teases the gentten or tlie ungentle 
or irritable, reader with grimaced that conceal more than 
they reveal. It is uimecessaty to exemplify this charming 
annoyance. Most readers have had experience in this 
literary pastime. Here, howevetp is a modish book sport- 
iag the title Masks flwd Demons, by Kenneth MacGo^vau 
and Hemian Rosse^ which whimsically employs the caption 
“Imtiatiotip" instead of Preface, and thus mtliate$ the topic, 
or the reader (Harcomt, Brace & Co. permit us to quote): 

"The mask is not to be carelessly assumed or lightly put 
off. Primitive man knows that there ttiust be Initlatioii and a 
certain ceremony, Jf he put^ on a false face without the proper 
incantaiion, there will be no power in it. It may be the same 
with books —or at any rale wiih a book about the mask 

'"There art certain things that one should know before look- 
a niask. They have to do with the mind and the failh of 
primitive man. This book, with its pictures atid its words, is 
intended to tell the man who looks at a mask drawn by Craig 
or a mask made by Dulac, Stem, or Benda various facts that 
he sbotdd know about their ancestors, the holy masks of simpler 
men. This foreword ia intended to Inittate him into those 
mysteries of mediciiic men and demons which he must know before 
he can put on knowledge of the mtsk." 


7, Cooperative anp Centrauzed Classifyino 

The syat-etTi of knowledge, we have maJntaiticdf is 
unitary and h correlative to the persistent order of 
nature. A valid classificaiion of knowledge tends to be- 
eome standardised with regard to a scieftlific and educa^ 
tionoi consefisus. A classification of the subjects of 
study, properly correlated to the system of knowledge 
and adapted to the uses and economies of libraries, 
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should therefore be generally applicable and relatively 
stable. 

In more or less close conformity with such standard 
classification various special classifications respective to 
types of libraries may be developed, each with its own 
notation, index, and code. Adaptation to different rc^ 
quirements or points of view should, so far as is feasible, 
be provided for by olieniatives presented in the standard 
system, or systems. 

Centralized cataloging is distinguished from coopera* 
tive * cataloging. A number of libraries may cooperate 
in selection, search, methods, rules, typew'riting, micro¬ 
photography, printing, and distributing catalog-cards that 
indicate subjects of books and class-marks for specific 
notations; and in this service authors, editors, publishers, 
and booksellers may also cooperate. This, broadly, is 
cooperative cataloging and classifying. Then, if these 
processes and services are concentrated in one library or 
agency, national, state, institutional, or central, this is 
centratUed cataloging and classifying. To combine the 
centralized and cooperative plans is advantageous or 
requisite if the central library or agency has not all the 
resources. Information, funds, and personnel. In the 
various services and undertakings in fliis country and in 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and other countries 
there are Important tendencies toward such completeness. 

Cooperative classifying together w-ith cataloging for 
a group or sjrstem of libraries, general or special, and 
centralized printing, storage, and distribution of the 
cards have not yet passed thru the stages of experimenta¬ 
tion and discussion, for the systems and services are still 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. This w'outd not slight the 
estimable services of the Library of Congress and of the 

■' Divid J. S«ykiDh ”Coopc™iiTc CttiEoiini in NorMi Amcrk*— 

PiPHibiUtfcc." C^wi<nr*r^ 9^4 Nq- ^ P- 
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Committees of the American Library A^sociatton, nor 
would it criticise them. Those and other agenclesp na¬ 
tional and international comprehensive and special, are 
developing in the stage of organi^aiimi. Various plans 
have been and are being proposed^* and some of these 
are being proved. 

As there are many different kinds of libraries, their 
collections, purposes* services^ and rules will differ, and 
so should their catalogs and classidcations. Each in¬ 
dividual library will have its indkHdml classification and 
catalog. These may in certain respects be adaptively 
consistent tuith standardsi and they may conform ev'en 
in many details ; but to plan that oil libraries of all lands 
should be cataloged by one code of rules and classified in 
detail by one ^^itniversar* classification is impractical and 
uneconomical—^is too much organisation. The indi¬ 
vidual library should conform only in certain respects to 
the standards of its class and type. Special types and 
standards should be consistent with general, national, 
and intemational standards only in so far as such con¬ 
sistency seems serviceable and economical. A class or 
group of libraries may, however^ be extensive — co¬ 
extensive with a country — so a general or a national 
standard may be adoptedp or adapted* generally, or na¬ 
tionally, or even internationally* 

A cooperating group of special libraries, with their 
fields delimited, couJd at the same time cooperate in con¬ 
tributing ''copy'' for printing on cards to be supplied 
from the central service. In this way a large percentage 
of the new^ books selectively purchased by American li¬ 
braries could be handled economically^ efficientlv, and 
promptly* Ho%v much could be accomplished with the 
less recent books or those of the past would of course 

"At Wr RottDd-Tible of the Oitolof Sttkjoc; of the A. 1. A. oa ilic 
of “ExtMulM of CofipemtiTo CiEilofinf,'' Jopff aj, igjj, ttff wdicr put fftrtk 
K plio for Adequate CofipmtJfc GMufriDf md Cotvloflinr.'^ See Mlm 

Ui utkie tfl ^ w 
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depend on how much would be subscribed by coopera¬ 
ting libraries and how much revenue would accrue from 
the sale of the cards. In any case the fact of and the 
need for judicious selection is manifest 

The most important economy of all would be the 
cooperative selection of books and designation of fields 
of specialization for selections and collections. This 
great problem indeed would require itself a volume of 
study^ Libraries generally would select for moat sub¬ 
jects and collect for a few. 

But this cooperation could go a step farther: the 
cards for books cooperatively selected and therefore in 
considerable demand might be supplied wholesale to 
publishers and bookselters to be retailed to libraries with 
the respective booksj when so orderedL A library might 
obtain some of its cards this way and some from the 
central service. The publishers and booksellers would be 
compensated not only by a small profit on the cards but 
by the increased purchasing power resulting from the 
economy of the library funds, and by the enhanced good 
will. MoreovePp for books selected cooperatively the 
cards might he sent “on approval/^ as sometimes the 
books are at present, and they would tend to sell the 
books as well as to inform the librarians. Unsold cards 
should be returnable to the central stock. 

The economy second in importance is indication of 
the subject, or subjects, general and specific; on the cards 
in terms of a standard alphabetic system, or "List" of 
subjects and references. This should be revised and re¬ 
issued as often as economies allow. The scope of the 
subject could be defined by authors and publishers with 
regard to the related fields of knowledge; and vfith ref¬ 
erence to a standard dassification. This indication of 
subjects and classing in standard systems would of course 
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be merely tentative and preliminary to classifying by 
librarians according to their own schedules, rules and 
codes, whether general or special. The subjects and the 
notations on the cards could be translated into the terms 
and notations of any other classihcation, often by means 
of its Index. For two other standard classifications also 
the notations might be printed on the cards, so as to 
serve more directly than thru an index. 

But for cooperative classifying and 5ubject<ataloging 
it is altogether needless and uneconomic to adopt the 
individual classification of an individual library. How¬ 
ever great, ridt, and liberal this may be, it may not be 
typical, and, if not, its classidcation will be fit for few 
other libraries. The older and the more extensive it is, 
the more conservative and inadaptable its system will 
probably be. And, if its system is inherently faulty and 
objectionable, it becomes detrimental. There is no real 
need to adopt it and no real economy in employing tt 
What is actually needed is better cooperative standards 
and a better cooperative service. 

By cooperation of librarians and publishers in some 
such way as is suggested here, subject-cataloging and 
classifying for libraries would be greatly facilitated and 
economized and also rendered more satisfactory. Suc¬ 
cessful cooperation in this country for these purposes 
would lead to similar cooperation in other countries. 
Cooperation in bibliography is tending to become inter¬ 
national. 


CHAPTER VII 


OUTLINES OF A CODE FOR CLASSIFYING 
BOOKS 

1, pR£uuT.vAR\‘ Considerations 

In preceding chapters there have been allusions to a 
"code for classifying.” What is meant by this will now 
be outlined, what its uses may be and what its limita¬ 
tions, tvhat it should contain, according to our principles, 
and what it should not undertake. 

A dassiheation for a growing library is an expansive, 
developing system; and it should be adaptive, the more so 
if purposed, as a standard, to serve many libraries, 
whether of one class or of many classes. New subjects 
will need to be inserted and adjusted, and old subjects 
will develop new aspects, requiring different definition. 
In adaptation too there may be choice of alternative 
locations for certain subjects, general or special, and of 
alternative methods of classifying certain major sub¬ 
jects: literature, philosophy, history, biography, travels, 
geography, etc. Many questions wilt arise involving 
study of the schedules of classification and of the defini¬ 
tions and directions that should complement them. Com¬ 
parison with other systems of classification may be 
advisable. The choices and decisions for an individual 
library may well be recorded in the schedules, or in a 
supplement following, or paralleling, their order and 
notation. This may be done in annotations on the mar¬ 
gins of the schedules; or on redo pages left blank for 
the purpose, the original schedules being printed or type- 
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written on the vtrso pnges only; or it may be on inter¬ 
leaved pages, or in a sqiarate loose-leaf book, or on large 
cards. This record would be essentially not a printed 
and finished thing, but open to much addition and altera¬ 
tion. If it be in book form and systematic, paralleling 
the schedules, it should be fully indexed alphabetically, 
If it be marginal to the schedules, the data should be 
intercalated in the Index to the schedules. But it may in 
itself be arranged aiph^eticaUy by distinctive terms and 
catch-word headings for the subjects, and with cross- 
references. 

The closer the record of decisions to the choices and 
alternatives presented, and the closer the exceptions stand 
to the stated rules, the more convenient the record will 
be and the more efhcient in the process of classifying 
bmks. This may lead to the complementary or parallel 
arrangement tn the schedules. But the alphabetic ar¬ 
rangement may on the other hand prove simpler and 
more direct 

Some choices, alternatives, and rules may be general¬ 
ized as to statement and applicability. Such may well he 
embodied in a book, compiled and published for use 
in many libraries. The Code for Ctas^fiers, compiled 
by Mr. William Stetson Merrill, with collaboration of 
Miss Grace Osgood Kelley and Miss Julia Pettee, has 
undertaken to meet this need. We should remark that 
this code is for classifiers — in the plural. 

In the classifications for Ubraries established in the 
past such definitions, directions, and alternatives have 
been lacking in the schedules or inadequate. In applying 
these systems it has become necessary to supplement them 
thus with material that should in part have been comple¬ 
mentary. This seems to have been the main reason for 
the printed code just mentioned. There has also been 
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a recognized need for more adequate statemenC of rules 
and instructions for classifying books than the meager 
literature on this subject has heretofore furnished But, 
whether for classifiers or for students in the library- 
school courses, such rules and instructions are, educa¬ 
tionally and practically, material for text-books and 
manuals rather than for codes such as we are here con¬ 
sidering; and the study of much of this material might 
be extended to a volume of critical discussions. In shorty 
some items should have place in text-books, some in 
manuals, some in codes, or records, and some in the 
schedules of classitication,^ 

Aside from manuals, text-books, and lectures, let us 
consider more especially what such “codes" should 
embody. The schedules of classification should origin¬ 
ally contain, besides their captions and terms for the 
classes or objects, certain complementary data: specifica¬ 
tions of classes, definitions of terms, alternatives of loca¬ 
tion and of method, cross-references, directions, and 
annotations of special import For all of these the 
schedules are the proper place, within limits of economy^ 
Not all subjects would be defined there, but only those 
where definition is most likely to be of positive assistance 
to the classifier while at work — not in study* The 
studies of definitions, of relations of subjects, and of the 
intricacies of terminology belong in infonnative and 
educative books. But the schedules would serve the 

^ £kiE lie Jada ta Mr. Benrkli vf 

CUitifiethon miiua ntft&Ef term codr aer ^ u tm- 

pli^ IB blA OWB "KuJcft for id ^IC SCCtJrOn lad pAfliCiLllurlj' 

ia kb lut dccbi&ni-^ Tkc IraporEADCc af ikb Me kc 

M p ki i ii ra in hii ■Bclien b 49. Dr. fEk^ardM»'ft buL vai ivad 
HVdrD £kb qyc«ti 4 nr Tbc CUaii^fd €*d* al BABtfcMthiin 14 inEca- 

dmvd m A cede af raJem m diHiAcd qJLEAtjop, Ao Ebcre 

b rdtrciKt Efartfaun I 4 ikc pulknr^i m Eku Ode 

* ffiuxk Afid c^InddilHD tkAt ti parpoted Mlm aa a sADUaJ Jyr Ptk«r 
librAricA with other cIuaifialioaA lad CAulAfL 
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better for functiotul ckssifyin^, if they present deluii- 
tions and directions to guide classiders at cross-roads and 
places of perplexity and in the depths of the forests of 
science and philosophy. 

2. What a "Code" May Well Contain 

(1) Definitions of subjects that are not dchned in 
the schedules and that may have various content and re¬ 
lations, e.g. Anthropology. Also Ethnology and Ethnog¬ 
raphy, cognate subjects confused m the terminology, may 
well be defined. But special subjects such as Philately 
and Sphragistics may he defined in the schedules, while 
such general subjects as Metaphysics, History, and Phi¬ 
lology should be defined or discussed in manuals or in 
more comprehensive books. 

(2) Definition of terms variously used or likely to 
be misused, such as Journals, Memoirs, Literary history. 
But such terms as Chrestoniathies, Drama, Merchan¬ 
dising, and Monographs should be defined elsewhere, 
tho for the first two the choices in allocation should be 
recorded in the Code. 

(3) Distinctive synojtynts should be specified in the 
Code, whether this be of general or of Individual applica¬ 
tion, and. where requisite, the allocations should be 
recorded. For instance Antiquities and Archeology, 
Dramatics and Theatricals, Collections and Selections, 
Economic and Human Geography, Colonies and Depend¬ 
encies, and Introductions to Philosophy, which may be 
general or historical only, 

(4) Heading-references and Cross-references should 
in the Code, if alphabetically arranged, supplement the 
Index to the Classification. If in any case there be two 
or more locations or specifications, these should also be 
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indicated: e. g. Textiles, refer to Industries, Textile, and 
to Am, Textile; Diaries, refer to Autobiographies, and 
from Journals; Queens, refer to Kings and Queens, or 
to Rulers. 

(5 ) A ItemaHve ottocaHons of special subjects^ some^ 
times indicated in the schedules and their index, should be 
determined in the Code, and reasons for the decisions 
may be recorded there, tho less adequately than in a 
treatise or discussion: for example, Economic History, 
National traits. Teaching botany, and Art education. 
For major general subjects alternative locations should 
be shown in the schedules. Discussion of reasons would 
have place in an Introduction to the CtassiUcation or in 
a separate study or treatise. 

(6) Alternative methods of classifying subjects^ 
general or special, such as Biography, Philosophy, 
Travels, Literature, Criticism, Translations, Periods of 
history. Forms of Poetry, Bibliographies, Concordances, 
Correspondence, Inscriptions, Battles, Wars, Rivers, 
should be indicated in the schedules, and should in any 
case have the choice recorded in the Code. Some of 
the major alternatives would be discussed more fully in 
a treatise or study of classification for libraries. 

(7) DupleXf or complex^ subdivision of subjects, 
scientiBc, historical, or philological, by specification, by 
nationality, country, or locality, by historical periods, by 
literary forms, format of books, etc., involving altema* 
lives and choice as to which should precede tn the order 
of subdivision, alt require that the choices and decisions 
should be recorded in the Code; e. g. Cross-fertilization 
of Orchids, Stratigraphy of the Devonian in England, 
History of Egyptian Art, Medieval French romances. 

History of subjects, genera] or special, may be treated 
generally or comparatively, or with {Articular regard to one 
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country or nation or group of nations. If treated general¬ 
ly^ subordinate dtber under GeneraJ HistOTy or else under 
^e subject, uiilmfig tbe respective mncnioaic. But, if the 
subject be treated natinnaByp there are again two altema- 
tives; to classify by subject and sub^assify by nations, 
applying the systematic s^cdule^ or to classify under the 
history of the nation, or country, where subdivisions for 
such subjects may be provided for. 

The classifier should consider which interest predom¬ 
inates. But it is inconsistent to subdivide General History 
first for the subjects treated generally and then to subor¬ 
dinate the national there, thus separating the latter both 
from the history of the nation' and also from the general 
and descriptive study of the subject; e.g. History of British 
Commerce should be subordinated either to History of 
Great Britain or to Commerce^ Histoiyp but to History^ 
Economic, Commerce. 

History of Elementary Education in France should class 
with other books on elementary education in France, or else 
it should be collocated with other History of Education, but 
it should not be subordinated to General History, nor should 
the History of Education. If there be exceptions to this 
tendency, the individual Code should note them. 

(8) DupUx^ or cofnpiex, retaiion^ or reference, io 
other subjects, with regard to effects, influences;, aspects^ 
viewpointSp treatment^ interest, etc., requiring choice as 
to which should be subordinated, may well have such 
decisions recorded in a code^ e. g. French assistance to 
the American Revolution, Prohibition of liquor traffic 
viewed by a criminologist, Old Norse sagas' influence on 
English poetry, Byron's influence on Shelley, The Ethical 
import of Darwinism. Myth as the origin of religion. 

The last two of these examples are taken from Meniirs 
Code, where they appear under the llth and 14th “Direc¬ 
tions applicable to any class of material.’^ The particular 
directions there arc to class the myth subject under Religion 
and the Darwinism subject under Ethics. Those decisions 
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my b« valid for some interests, but not for all 'interests, 
nor for aU libraries; and the same may b« said of the other 
sixteen directions in that category. The principle affirmed 
here is that, however generalised the direclioH may be, or 
the rule in a generaliaed code, the ifuHviduai or 

dtcision, should be stated in a code for the individual library, 

(9) Rules, precepts, and directions generally appli¬ 
cable but not comprised by the foregoing rules: see below 
for instance the items: Inscriptions and Islands. 

(10) Rulings and decisions for individual libraries 
not comprised by the foregoing items: e. g. Mathematics 
for Qiemists class under Chemistry. 

There may be so many rulings of particular or indi¬ 
vidual reference that the Code may become unduly in¬ 
creased in bulk. This would indicate economy in includ¬ 
ing only those general rules and definitions that are not 
properly part of the schedules; it would also be a reason 
for excluding general principles of classifying and educa¬ 
tional instructions. 

With the size and complexity of the Code the uncer¬ 
tainty as to what terms the specitk subjects would appear 
under would of course increase, and the index would 
need to be the more complete, or, if the arrangement be 
alphabetical, the heading-references would need to be 
adequate. 

A code of rules and rulings cannot prescribe for all 
the individual peculiarities of books but only for recur¬ 
rent similarities, more or less specific, with characters 
and particulars common to them. On the other hand a 
code can generalize usefully only within limits, because 
the generalizations would comprise too many cases, in¬ 
deed most of the books classified for a library, and classi¬ 
fiers would have neither need nor time to refer most 
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darings not only to the schedules but to the code. Of 
course many of those rules would be remembered, but 
so would the instructions of the text-book and the 
teacher ; and dassihers should be trained in these before¬ 
hand For particulars the shdf-lSst is in many cases the 
more satisfactory reference. But the Code may well 
record decisions in choices that are Likely to recur, and 
those that recur often may be generalised in rules that 
arc generally applicable. In a generalized code, however, 
such merely redundant rules as "Political History class 
in History" and such alternatives as depend on choices 
that should be recorded in an individual code of rulings, 
for example. History of economic conditions class in 
Economic history — and without direction as to whether 
to classify Economic history under History or under 
Economics — such rules are of little avail to economize 
the classifying of books for libraries. 

Such a code as we have outlined would be supple¬ 
mentary rather than complementary to the schedules; it 
would be for ready reference in the actual work of 
classifying books, and therefore it would be alphabetical 
rather than systematic in arrangement; but, if complex 
mentary to a system of classification and parallel to that 
in its order, it should be furnished with a specific alpha¬ 
betic index, with alternative and sjmonymous terms and 
all requisite heading-references. Such a code would not 
be for instruction as a text-book for library-school 
classes, tlio as a class-manual it might serve in practice 
work in classifying. It should duplicate few of the defi¬ 
nitions and directions that should more conveniently 
appear in the schedules of classification. Statement and 
discussion of principles, problems, and methods of classi¬ 
fying, and general instruction and advice in these matters 
should have no place in it, being material for other books. 
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3. Definitions in ^ Scheoui^ 

Economic Geography is lo be distinguished from Com- 
merdal Geography, from Hunan Geography, and from 
Historical Geography. 

BrteHy, Economic Geography comprises more of the physi¬ 
cal, mineiH and biological, while Commercial Geography is icss 
physiographic than (he Economic and less theoretical than the 
Anthropogeographic, which is more biologic, eeologic, and 
ethnologic. 


Antiques class under the respective arts, sculpture, funu' 
tune, etc., rather than under History, Antiquities. 


Antiquities: archaological antiquities are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from ethnological antiquities and from historical 
antiquities. 

The fields denoted by these three ternii overlap, Arch*^ 
logical implies (he more ancient historic and (he prehistorie 
rezHAinSs while -tthiHJlogric itopli'Ci the primitive stign of culturu 
develDpintat aud compafativ* studies of the maierials: 
hiitorical ftutiquillcft ti (umitufe, spinning-wheels, clodea^ 
and playing-CArdj are mmall^r regarded neither as arcb^oiogical, 
nor as ethnoiogicaL nor as BTiiitie, 


Archaeology : s« the distiactions under the item Antiq¬ 
uities. 

See abo in the schedules of claislficaiion the notes under 
Arch^ologyp Ethnology* and Ethnic Archaology. 


Inscriptions of general hbtoried interest are to be class- 
fied with the accessory studies under History* 

Those thftt relate piirlkulafly to the history of a natkAp or 
to a period of its hisioiy* arc provided for by the syslctnatic 
tchednlc for the history of the nations. But iUMriptions of 
pAllograph]c inierest might be preferred under Palaeography* 
and those of Imgiiistic inlereat chieBy ihonld be provided for 
under the linguistics of the language. 
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4. Decisions for a Code 

Author's influence on a foreign literaituTe usuallj class 
tinder the [alter; but an author's influence on another author 
usually class under the author influenced^ 

Byropism m ItaEy is classed uiider special topict in the 
History of ftalian Literature^ But BliUon's relatJop to Voadel 
and lo Danie wouM be classed under MJItoa in the History of 
English Literature. 

Bookbindings artistic, or iDustTaiive of the art^ classify 
under the art of Bookbinding; those of special value place 
in the special collection segregated for safety. 

Islands belong with the adjacent countries or coasts or 
with those of which they are dependencies. 

Where scicptific interests predominate over the dcacrip^e 
and narrative, claaiify under Regional Geography and Natural 
History rather than under the geography and history of the 
countries. 


Literature^ Method of classifying adopted: KngHsh 
literature classify by Method IV* e?^tept for the early 
periods,^ Classify the criticism with the history and biog^ 
taphy^ Chief European literatures classify according to 
Schedule 5. Other languages and literatures classify ac¬ 
cording to Schedule 4. 

Mountains: 

Classify the Pyrenees under as provided in the 

schedule. The Ural Mountains classify under Russia; the Alps 
Under Switzerland, if description predaminates. But scicntihc 
geographic books should be under Regional Physical Geography, 
where placei for the great ranges or systems should be dislinctly 
provided. 


Rivers: 


L regard as conilntutab the Volga as European, 

the ^ine as German, the Nile as Egyptian, Compare this with 
the ileifi Mountain a 


-I "SyiltsiutK scfacdalci'' ia lie lutlwr^a Sj^^m 
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History of spedal subjects under Economics or other 
Social sdcnces should be subordinated to those subjects. 

But In using the Sysicmatic Schedules distiu^isb between 
branches wbertr the interest ii mainly econonaic or sdenEhc and 
on the other hand those where it la mainly hiatorical. The Hia- 
tory of Money b ecooomic, and so is the History of Coinage* 
bnt the History of Coins (concrete) b likely to be treated as 
numismatic. 


Scientific treatises or texts in one science for ttforkers in 
another field place under the science treated rather than in 
that to be served. 


literaturCp History of, Pericxis and subordinate topics: 

Whether topics should be subordinated to periods^ or 
periods to topics, does not admit of a general ruk, Special 
subjects and topics usually oiay best be subordinated to the 
pcKods: e.g. EllEabcthan Rooiances- But Eltzabethao Drama 
might be treated either wayp< atio the Elizabethan Sonnet might 
be subordmate to the Sonnet as a form of poetry^ This problem 
extends to Comparative Lilcraliirt and to Literary Forms in 
general 


Pm and Con Arguments usually consider both sides* 
Cho it may be unfairiy; and most readers do likewise:^ so 
it is better not to attempt Co separate the pros from the cons. 
But some subjects may have sepai^tc headings in the 
schedules. 


Rivers not within one country may be regarded as 
continentalp but they may sometimes be regarded as belong- 
ing to the country to which they are most importanL 

Most of the books are to be classified under Gcogruphy, 
Physical Kegiotial* or Historical (under the several eountries* 
or coil tin cuts)* or under Travels, or ExplorationiL 


CHAPTER VIII 

SOME RELATIONS TO SUBJECT-CATALOGING 

1, Pointed Remarks On Cataloging 

For the organization of knowledge in libraries a 
systematic subject-catalog is hardly less requisite than 
classification, and hardly less problematic. Less direct 
and satisfactory in some respects, it is in other respects 
more plastic and more complete. But each complements 
the other and both are essential to complete functional 
eflicietKy. Cataloging and classifying, tho distinct, are 
closely related steps in bibUothecal service] and they 
should be combined in the same oMce or cooperative in 
the same department of organization. 

Finding out what the subject of a book is, looking up 
the class, or classes, that correspond to that subject in 
the individual classification, comparing the book in hand 
with other books in that class, and deciding which class 
to assign it to, perhaps with the aid of the Code of 
Rulings — these are the successive steps in classing the 
bock] and the first and essential step is ascertaining the 
subject. This often takes more time and mental effort 
than all the other steps that follow it; it is the most diffi¬ 
cult part of the process, requiring knowledge and judg* 
ment, and sometimes more of these mental commodities 
than cataloger or classifier has at his, or her, immediate 
command. To take the step twice, first with the classi¬ 
fier’s foot and then with the cataloger's, may have the 
advantage of companionate work, of bringing two minds 
to bear on the problematic cases, if there be effective 
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cooperation between catalogcr and classifier; it may 
moreover lessen the likelihood of error or idiosyncrasy; 
but it surely does not seem nft:cssary for the ordinary 
run of bookSf nor as a general practice does it seem con¬ 
sistent with library economy. Where there is cooperative 
cataloging or classifying, it is evident that the two 
branches of the service shouldp so far as Is feasible, be 
combined. 

Tho closely related, classifying and subject-cafaloging 
should not, however, be mistaken for the same process 
with the same principles and rules. That notion has 
resulted in what we have termed **the subject^index il^ 
lusion." Valid subject-classification rests on the funda¬ 
mental principle that specific classes or subjects are es^ 
scntially and logically subordinate to more general 
classes or subjects. This is very different from "subject- 
classification” {so called) that treats special subjects as 
separate and as stable as their relevant general subjects.' 

But special subjects axe not logically separate from 
the relevant general subjects^ nor are they develop- 
mentally more stable or permanent. Can the reader think 
of a special subject that is not related to or dependent 
on or derivative from some more general subject? An¬ 
thracite is coal and coal is fuel and fuel becomes heat* 
More complexly oranges are fruits and fruits are foods; 
but oranges are citrous fruits and so are lemons and 
limes. Here in elementary' subject we are dealing with 
the fundamental principles of logical and 

relevant coordindiioft^ on which depetids coUocotion for 
convenience. These principles are as valid in subject¬ 
cataloging as they are in subject-classification. 

As regards permanence, special subject-matters come 
and go and grow more transiently than the general sub¬ 
jects that comprehend them —bouse them+ something 

tet P 9r*- 
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[ike roomers m z lodging-house. In a changing world — 
mental world — they come and go and grow and change 
from day to day^ while their lodging-hoiLse remains year 
after year, tho with some alteration or development to 
accomodate them and their various requirements. There 
is truth in this analogy both for subject-cataloging and 
for subjecC-classiScatiom* 

But between these two systems there is this important 
distinction. While both deal with subjects in their re¬ 
lations, classification objectively arranges classes* or 
groups^ of books* or cardSi whereas cataloging arranges 
tenns and titles^ names, and mere bibliographic data 
on cards or on pages ~ less directly, less objectively. 

Whether subordination of specific subjects should also 
obtain in subject-catalogs more extensively and system¬ 
atically than at present in most libraries, that is a ques¬ 
tion we shall consider a little farther on in this chapter^ 
But first we should take some account of the differences 
between catalogs and classifications. 

Adequate treatment of the art and methods of cata¬ 
loging would in itself require another volume. Many 
points might be reconsidered; some rules might be re¬ 
vised; matters of abbreviatiortp capitalization! and punctu¬ 
ation might be brought into closer consistency with edu¬ 
cational and literary custom. Large catalogs should be 
developed not only as means of convenient reference 
and access to individual books* and to small groups of 
books, but also as aids to completer research into subjects 
in relation to other subjects. 

In general* an author-catalog serves for access to in¬ 
dividual books, whereas a classification serves for group- 

* ^Ft^wAAciaee vu lid!? gf « ilcncfatfoJ p4p« ^ 

Cfcfnn-, gf llw H«rwii Colkfc Lihmnr, in tbe 
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mg books by subject or other deBnite likeness, and 
especially for the purposes of research, A subject- 
catalog mayi or should^ serve both these useSi and others 
besides; it may facditate access to particular books, when 
the subjects are known but the authors are not, or are 
forgotten^ or their forenames arCj where the catalog 
presents a disconcerting array of cards under the sur¬ 
names. On the other hand^ a subject-catalog may serve 
as a prelimmarj' to research in special subjects, and It 
may complement the dassihcation by including under the 
subjects those books of the respective classes that are 
temporarily absent from the shelves and moreover those 
books that are classed m other related classes; further^ 
more it may include analyHcal items for books of com¬ 
posite nature.’ Still another advantage the subject- 
catalog has over the classification: It may provide for 
subjects that relate to certain general ideas rather than 
to classes of books^ for instance, Youth* At the other 
extreme, the subject-catalog may subdivide much more 
minutely than is feasible In the classification. At the 
^me time it may be more plastic in showing Ihe relatioi^ 
of subjects, and it may be no less adaptive within certain 
limits of economy, considering the cost of making exten¬ 
sive and complicated changes. In brief, the subject- 
catalog may be more complete, more inclusive, more 
analjdic, more specifiCp and more plastic; but in becoming 
these it tends to become too complicated, cumbersome, 
and expensive. Moreover to most interests it is less 
satisfactory than access to the books themselves, even tho 
the groups in the classes are more or less incomplete* A 

*pT. G. O. p/ p, min cPwIopmi 
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mass of cards is so uninviting, to follow their dry details 
in disconnected succession is so irksome, there is so much 
irrelevant material, so much “d^d wood," so much 
bibliographic jargon, that the reader thrusts the tray 
from him and turns to consult the books, some of which 
at least are suffused with vivid interests. It is in con¬ 
sideration of this desire and need for more iatimate and 
informative contact with the books that classification is 
maintained in modem libraries and access to the shelves 
is allowed. 

Classification is of especial service to research; but it 
also facilitates access to particular books by placing them 
in smaller groups and consequently simplifying their 
arrangement and notation within the classes. In the 
same way it facilitates reference to a number of books 
in the class, or in the more general class of related 
classes. By direct access to the books it serves these 
purposes more satisfactorily than a subject-catalog, how¬ 
ever elaborate and systematic. 

In small and in special libraries classification is not 
only more direct but more economical subject- 

cataloging. In large libraries access to the special classi- 
Hed collections tends to become a privilege reserved for 
research, and for simpler needs the subject-catalog is 
regarded as the proper "subject-approach." But where 
developed to serve both types of uses, the subject-catalog 
shoidd be made more systematic, with more classification 
embodied in it Many leading scientific libraries in this 
country and abroad have long since adopted classified 
catalogs, properly indexed, to serve their needs better 
than alpiiabetic subject-catalogs would. In the future 
systems of classification should be developed to serve 
both for classification and for classified subject-catalogs. 
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For such a system the index, relating the classified to the 
alphabetic order, requires for economy a comparatively 
simple notation, simpler and briefer than those in vogue 
at present* 

The Decimal Oassification of Dewey was originally 
intended, as several expressions in its Introduction show, 
not only for classifying books but also for classified 
catalogs. The International Institute of Bibliography in 
adapting the Decimal Classification to its great bibli¬ 
ography on cards expanded it with elaborate detail but 
modified its general and formal subdivisions so as to 
provide for aspects and relations, which were deemed 
requisite even at the cost of lengthy and complicated 
notation, which renders it unfit for use in libraries.* 

The shetf-lisi in its card-catalog form may combine 
in part the uses of the classification and the subject- 
catalog; that is, it may serve as a classified subject- 
catalog; but' it is too unsatisfactory on both sides; on 
the one hand it has some of the incompleteness of the 
grouping of books, while on the other hand it combines 
its own lack of reference-cards with some of the objec¬ 
tions to the subject-catalog. But the shelf-list has its 
proper uses as the register of the classification's correla¬ 
tive notation, as the repository of accession-records, and 
as the vehicle of inventory and of classified statistics. 
Only for occasional and especial requirements should it 
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be brou^t to serve as a catalog. The subject-catalog 
should be adequate to meet needs even for the more 
general subjects. 

One more difference deserves passing mention, altho 
too obvious for discussion: catalogs and sheif-ltsts apply 
to one library, whereas a system of classification may be 
applied to many unrelated libraries, tho of course the 
concrete collections of books belong to the individual 
libraries. 

Most books are classified primarily with regard to 
their subjects^ but they may also be distinguished by the 
form in which the contents are presented. In the 
schedules of classification subdivisions for relations, 
aspects, and forms may be requisite, hut there may not 
be corresponding sub-headings in the subject-catalogs. 
It is a salient question whether there should not be — 
and no less various yet systematic. 

2. The PaosLEii of the Subject-Catalog 

Library catalogs are in general of three forms, which 
may be termed and briefly defined as follows: (1) Dic¬ 
tionary, alphabetical thruout, arranging author, title, and 
subject entries, and all references, in one alphabetic 
order, the subjects, if subdivided, w'ith subheadings also 
alphabetically arranged; (2) Aiphabetic subject, the can- 
log of subjects being separate from that of authors and 
titles, and the subjects or terms, whether general or 
specific, arranged alphabetically and usually subdivided 
alphabetically, tho under some special subjects the sub¬ 
ordinate headings may be classified; (3) CiassifUd sys¬ 
tematically tho some subdivision may be alphabetic. 

The alphabetic-classified catalog, which is intermedi¬ 
ate between the alphabetic subject and the systematic 
classified catalog, hu also had its advocates. There are 
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in general two forms; (4) the tnore general subjects are 
in alphabetic order, but the subdivisions are classified, 
also the subordinate specific subjects are classified tuider 
the subdivisions; {5) this form, while retaining alpha¬ 
betic order for all subjects, both general and specific, 
classifies only certain kinds of subdivisions under some 
of the more important subjects. The first of these 
forms may be complemented with a subject-index com¬ 
bined with its alphabetic order of subjects. It should be 
borne in mind that subjects alphabetically arranged are 
in a valid sense alphabetically cUtssifiedt for things 
brought together by or under a letter are thereby classi¬ 
fied. So an alphabetic subject-catalog may be said to be 
an alphabctic<lassified catalog. This term, however, is 
the more appropnate where specific subjects are classified 
under alphabetically arranged general subjects or classes, 
that is, alphabetic before classified (form 4). The nearly 
equivalent term dassi^ed <dphaheiic subject might be ap¬ 
plied to the nearly similar form S, which is alphabetic 
with some subdivisions classified (mentioned also under 
form 2). For the variant form (6) of the systematically 
classified catalog that has some of its subjects subdivided 
alphabetically* the hyphenated term classified-dphaheHc 
(classified before alphabetic) might be adopted, if this 
form should become more distinctive than at present. 
This last distinction might add minor confusion to major 
confusion, all these terms and their concepts being now 
confused, as are also the discussions regarding them and 
the catalogs in their actuality/ 

The alphabetic subject-catalog tends, the larger it 
grows and the more it is adapted to the needs of research, 
to become modified more and more by subordination and 

■ Stt: Berwick i ap-i 
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classification of closely related details under the more 
comprehensive headings.* 

The dictionary catalog is misnamed; it is not like a 
dictionary of words in one seriesr with subordinate items, 
but more like an index. A dictionary catalog lacks the 
simplicity and directness of a dictionary; it bats the terms 
hither and thither across the courts of terminology, keep¬ 
ing the quest on the jump. It is an uneconomic out¬ 
growth of the ecO'nomies of small public libraries in 
America. Before the days of card-catalogs, the subject, 
or classified, or “analytical," catalog was usually printed 
apart from the catalog of authors and titles. Often for 
economy the two parts were bound together. Then 
some people were bothered by having the two things 
together, and others were bothered by ha^dng them sepa¬ 
rate. So they were combined. But the uses of subject- 
catalogs are divergent from those of author-catalogs; 
prolonged Search may keep Reference waiting. If one 
complex catalog combines both services, the user must 
distinguish whether he is looking up, or looking at, an 
author or a subject-entry. To facilitate this, subject- 
cards usually have red headings and edges. Which of 
these three forms of subject-catalog Is the simplest, the 
least confusing — the alphabetic, the classified, or the 
“dictionary” ? This librarian affirms that the dictionary 
catalog is the least simple and the most confusing, 

It has been argued that the people who come into a 
public library are so simple-minded, so averse to systems 
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and cotiiplcxities tliat to have to distinguish beUveen an 
author^tatog and a subject-catalog, even where these 
are prominently placarded, is, among other confusing 
things, too confusing. If so, how can tlwsc simple- 
minded people be expected to distinguish between the 
author-entries and subject-entries and the other entangle¬ 
ments of a dictionary catalog? The librarians who make 
such arguments may also be simple-minded. The users 
of catalogs, of whatev-cr form, should learn how to use 
them and to distinguish an author-catalog from a subject- 
catalog. 

But the dictionary catalog, developed in accordance 
with Cutter’s admirable Ruies and with those established 
by the American Association and the British, has been 
far less imperfect than the classified catalogs that in the 
past were found unsatisfactory because of confusion like 
that of the classifications now and because of the lack 
of a complementary alphabetic index and a simple cor¬ 
relative notation. 

Classified catalogs of all forms have been disparaged 
by American librarians as being too intricate and in¬ 
direct; for, as a classification needs an index, so does a 
classified catalog. The index should work usually as in 
this typical instance; Frost, DSM, under Meteorolog)-; 
sec also UAV under Agriculture, UAN under Garden¬ 
ing, and under UAT, Fruit This may be contrasted 
with the references under this subject in the dictionary 
catalog of the Library of Congress; ^'See aifo Ice; 
Plants, Effect of temperature on; Refrigeration and re¬ 
frigerating machinery; Thawing.” Then under Ice, 
again "See There it is diverse, less comprehen¬ 

sive, less direct and satisfactory to most interests, and 
indeed less simple. In a catalog cross-references are in¬ 
direct; in an index also. 
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In an alphabetic subject-catalog closdy related spedfic 
subjects are widely dispersed. The subordinate subjects and 
references sonietimes occupy the Space of a column or more 
of a large octavo page, and they are no less complicated 
there than if they were classified. Agriculture is separated 
from Gardening; Vegetables under V* Fruits under but 
Gtrus fruits under C; Mushrooms under Fungi under 
Fp Lichens under L. Floriculture separated from Flowers by 
Flour and flour-milts; Horticulture refers to FloricuJturep 
Frwit’Cutturep and Gardening. But "^Flower gardens^ See 
GardenSp" said the old A. L. A. List, ihn just above that 
stood '"^FJqwer gardening. See Floriculture/^ All this dis- 
perseness disorganizes the comparatively simple and con¬ 
crete subjects of Agriculture, Garden!ngp and Botany. The 
alphabetic catalog may be simple for specific subjects and 
in particular instances^ but for broader uses and aspects it 
is wholly lacking In simplicity and organization. 

^*A3 for economy of compilationp" wrote Mr. Hanson* 
— and there are few so competent to judge — '*it is my 
firm conviction that strict adherence to the principle of 
specific entry under minute subjects to be arranged in 
regular order of their names, would in the long run prove 
well-nigh impossible in the catalog of a large and rapidly 
growing library. A subject catalog compiled according to 
this plan mustp it seems to me, resolve itself in course of 
time Into a mere subject index in which it becomes practical¬ 
ly impossible to guard against the ultimate dispersion of the 
literature on one and the same topic under varicnis hcad- 
mgs. 

Regarding the six forms of library catalogs enum¬ 
erated on p. 160-1, we may reduce them to the first three 
forms: (1) "‘Dictionary,” (2) Alphabetic subject^ (3) 
Systematically classified The Intermediate forms, (4) 
Alphabctic-cl^sified, with general subjects, or classes, in 
alphabetic order, and subdivisions classified more or less 
systematically; (5) Dictionary, or Alphabetic subject, 
with some subdivisions classified, and (6) Systematically 

*tiScr. pi. 
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classified, with some details in alphabetic order: these 
three intermediate forms tend to merge into one another 
and the distinctions and terms ate unclear, for subjects 
are classes too. 

But three questions clearly persist relative to those 
first three forms: (1) Shall a library catalogs large or 
small, on cards or in books, be unitary, like most indexes, 
in the so-called "dictionary" form* or shall it be divided 
into two parts* one for authorSi editors^ and titles^ and 
the other for subjects and cross-references? (2) If the 
subject-catalog be separate, shall it be alphabetic thruouti 
with a minimum of classiSed subdivisions for certain 
forms under some subjects? (3) Shall it be classified 
thruDut, with a mintmum of alphabetically arranged de¬ 
tail under some subdivisions? 

These questions have been discussed in the past and 
they are being discussed again, after many years of 
dominance of the dictionary catalog in all kinds of libra¬ 
ries, especially in America, A few large scientific libra¬ 
ries in this country have effectively developed the classi- 
fied forms. Many large scientific indexes have always 
separated the subject-index from the author index, most 
usually in German works, A notable instance in Ameri¬ 
can science is Chemk^ Abstractsp the annual indices of 
which run to thousands of pages of fine print* But since 
the establishment of Cutter's admirably compiled Rules 
for a Dictionary Catalog, this form has become an 
American tradition, adopted in many other countries. 
Kow it has grown to be a great and increasing burden* 
Economy is forced to reconsider it. The tradition is at 
long last shaken. The question has become a problem. 
What can be done to render our catalogs and classifica¬ 
tions more efficient and economical ? 
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A ftw of the most important contributions that have 
helped the writer to form his own opinions are cited here. 
Under the auspices of the Intermttonal Congress of Arts 
and Sciences at St. Louis in 1904* Mr. Wilham CooHdge 
Lane, then Librarian of Harvard University, read a valu¬ 
able paper on "Present Tendencies of Catalog Praciicep'^ 
which treated this question especially in p. 136-7 of the 
Addr^s^^Sf as published by the American Library Associa¬ 
tion. Ma Lane referred first to an article by C. Hull,, 
then of the Cornell University Library, which appeared in 
The Library Journal for June, 1890, as "the best statement 
that has been made of the shortcomings of subject catalogs*^; 
and then he referred to a statement by Mr, J, C. M. Han¬ 
son, then in charge of the cataloging division of the Library 
of Congress^ which w^as published in The Library /ournal 
for September, 1904, and which was "in favor of the sub¬ 
ject catalog/* Mr. Hanson at the catalog section of the 
A. Lv A. in 1909 contributed a long and Interesting paper 
on *The Subject Catalogs of the library of Congress," of 
which the second section (p. 3S6-93 of the Papers and Pro¬ 
ceedings) deals especially with the "Present Dictionary 
Catalog/* This, he said, was adopted "largely by a desire 
to be in a position to cooperate with the largest possible 
number of American libraries.'^ , . . . "still to those who 
have been in close touch with the work it is obvious that 
it would have been more econonucaL to have adopted a 
classed catalog with subject index^ than to have attempted 
the compilation of a full dictionary catalog. It is also a 
question whether the library itself might not have been 
better served by a subject catalog according to the alphabetic- 
dassed plan for which it had two excellent prototypes in 
those of the Harvard College Library and the British 
Museum." (p. 389). Dr. Rudolf Focke at the end of his 
address on "Classification: the general theory" at the 
St^ Louis Congress in 1904 pronounced in favor of some 
combinatiou of the classified and the alphabetic order. Dr. 
William W. Bishop at the A. L. A. Conference in 1906 
read an excellent paper on "Subject Headings in Dictionary 
Catalogs/' in which he went into details of this intricate 
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problem. Recently, Miss Julia Pettee's article on ^Taclors 
in Determining Subject Headings" (Library joumet, De- 
cemberp 1929) was very interesting and not without diamu 
It shows how indistinct our ideas are regarding the distinc¬ 
tions between dictionary catalogs and classified catalogs. 
Mr. Marters survey of cataloging before the Catalog Sec¬ 
tion of the Au L, A. in 1926 {Papers and Proceedings^ p. 49S 
especially) touched upon this problem. Dr. Grace Osgood 
Kelley^s study at the Graduate Library School of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago for her degree of Doctor comprised an 
Interesting analysis of the factors that limit the utility of 
minute classificationp with regard also to subject-catalogSH 

This challenge has since been developed more effectually 
in Dr Kelley's book on The Classification of Books. In the 
Catabgers'and Classifiers'Yearbook Vll (1938) Mr. Henry 
Black reported on replies regarding "Cataloging Problems/' 
which he had received from 23 librarians. In the Yearbook 
of the preceding year he had discussed "The Problem of 
Subject Headings" and said: "In the future mcfcastng re¬ 
liance must be placed on sub|ect headings.'^ During the past 
two or three years several fuller discussions have been con¬ 
tributed to Zeitfra/frihr; fur Bibliothckswesen by Dr. Sigis- 
mund Runge, Dr. Carl Diesch^ and Dr. Juris Vorstius. and 
others. In The Library Quarterly for July. 1938. Dr. Fre¬ 
mont Rider has interestingly reviewed the antique question 
whether after all card-catalogs are altogether more satis¬ 
factory than book-catalogs. 

3* Subject-cai’alocs for Research Also 

For research it is requisite to bring closely related 
specific subjects together under comprehensive headings. 
Alphabetic order is dispersive. For a kind of con¬ 
venience in hasty reference it may prove advisable to 
arrange details in alphabetic order subordinate to broader 
subjects: but for the broader subjects themselves alpha¬ 
betic order may inconvenience research much more than 
it would facilitate reference uses. The literature of 
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Education is so closely interwoven with that of Teaching, 
of Schools, of Colleges, etc. that to disperse these sub¬ 
ordinate subjects thniout the catalog from A to Y proves 
much more troublesome than to classify them under the 
comprehensive heading Education, marking the more 
important divisions with guide-cards bearing synopses 
of the sub-classifications. For it is easier to look up a 
dozen references in the subdivisions of one subject, prob¬ 
ably in one tray of cards, than it is to pass from tray 
to tray in an extensive catalog, where some of the trays, 
when wanted, may be in the hands of other persons* If 
the headings are well classified under fitting terms, and 
the notations simple and distinctive, it should prove 
easier to find the materials than if they are dispersed. 

Under Education in the Library of Congress Subject 
Headings are some seventy-five See also references, and 
these are followed by two or three pages of subordinate 
subjects and complicated subdivisions and references, run¬ 
ning thru captions of “Education and "Educa¬ 

tion of , . * , Educational, and ending with Educators. 
Would au equivalent classification be more complex? 

in a great university's immense dictionary catalog the 
subject Edueatian has innumerable sub-headings biblio¬ 
graphical, geographical, historical, topicah and terminologi¬ 
cal, all confused in one alphali^tical order as follows: 
Addresses, Abbama, Bibliography, China, Colorado, Diction¬ 
aries, Elementary, England, Greek, Higher, History, Hol¬ 
land, Periodicab, Philosophy, Russia, Secondary, Societies, 
Education and Society, Education of Children, of Princes, 
of Women, Educational Associations., Educational Psychol¬ 
ogy, Educational Surveys, etc. This is not all the com¬ 
plex! ty^ but merely an abstract to exemplify complexity. 
There are other sub-headings, besides heading-references 
and cross-references. At least some of this complexity’ 
could be reduced, if sub-headings involving a terminological 
phrase, such as Educational Associations, Education and 
Society, Education of Children, etc., were brought under the 
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principal tenn* or class, or subj^L Why should the Asso¬ 
ciations be thus separated from Education, Societies? Then 
why should not the countries be in alphabetic order tn a 
subdivision for the purpose ? And should not historical sub¬ 
divisions also be distinctly classified and collocated? And 
then the forma! captions and the gcneralia? And would 
not all this be classification in the catabg? 

Special aspects of research may indeed be followed 
thus, but books of importance are likely to be classified 
under more general headings. To some of these the 
student may not have references now; some he may 
never have heard of; some he knows of but has not in 
mind at present; he would, however* recognize them^ 
if he saw their titles or their authors^ names; and these 
he w'outd come upon more readily* if the closdy related 
subjects were classified in close proximity, or under one 
comprehensive headings There may be no special bibli¬ 
ography that covers the subject of his research, or, if 
there be one, there may not be a copy in the library* So 
he must depend on classification and subject-catalog. 

Subordination of the specific to the generic and the 
coilocaiion of closely related subjects we have affirmed 
to be cardinal principles of the classification of knowl¬ 
edge. Since a library is purposed to function at least 
in part as an organization of knowledge and since the 
subject-classification of its books is the structural basis 
of that organization, those principles of subordination 
and collocation should be embodied in its classification 
and also, so far as is feasible* in its subject-catalog, 

A subject-catalog should relate specific subjects tp 
relevant general subjects in some order or system. This 
the dictionary catalog is supposed to do by means of 
references, heading and *^cross." ^*It differs from the 
classed catalog/" said Miss Pettee, ""only in the use of the 
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alphabetical medium.” But that use is what disperses 
the related subjects. The references are the round-about 
way* not of bringing tile subjects togetherp but of tnalcing 
the user go round about among them. It is '"the subject- 
index illusion"' m another guise. 

This does not say that subordination should alw^ays 
be systematic or logical; nor does It gainsay that alpha^ 
betical subordination ts often the simplest and most con¬ 
venient way. With either mode there would be some 
subdivisions that are historical* some geographicaJi and 
some format. Usually, u'here a subject has all these 
kinds of subdivisions* it is best to classify the historical 
together* and to arrange the geographical in another 
order, and the forma] and collective in an anterior group, 
as in classification schedules. From the point of view 
of organization of material it seems absurd indeed to 
progress alphabetically from Addressesp Bibliography* 
Biography* etc., thru Dictionaries, Essays, Ethics* etc.| 
to History* Periodicals* and finally Yearbooks. There 
is an important difference between a dictionary and an 
organization of resources* The stock of a department 
store is classifiedp and so are the items and advertisements 
of the JVw York Times, System implies an adjustment 
or articulation of parts for effectual functioningp For 
research* and indeed for reference, it is a systematic 
organization of know^lcdge that is most requisite. 

But the term resiaroh may Imply more study than 
the Subject-catalog is purposed to serve. Most uses of 
library catalogs are for particular references and occa¬ 
sional needs. In some libraries comparatively few users 
are of the professional classes, professors* physicianSj 
lawyers* scientists* engineers, and university students. 
Those classes know the limitations and vexations of 
subiect-catalogs, and they often prefer special bibli- 
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ographies and access to the classified coUectlotis, Yet 
these too have their limitations, and subject-catalogs are 
needed to complement them. Indeed for reference as 
well as for research these should be made the more 
serviceable by organization adeq^uate to studious interests. 

We have broadly distinguished here between refer¬ 
ence and research; but they are not very distinct, and 
the two kinds of uses in a dictionary catalog continually 
run together and interfere. Most references paiticulaTizc 
the author and title, and library catalogs are used most 
to ascertain by author and title whether the books are 
obtainable. Subject-catalogs are consulted sometimes 
when the reference to the author is lacking, and some¬ 
times when any book on the subject is acceptable. Here, 
however, the subject-catalog may render a negative 
service by presenting Ujc less valuable or less relevant 
items first. Indeed there may be no satisfactory book 
under the heading originally consulted. The student 
may then follow some of the See also references or 
subdivisions shown by guide-cards in proximity. He may 
discover tliat some of the best material on his special 
subject is to be found in the more general works and 
the collective writings. Thus reference passes on to 
research. 

Most uses of a catalog are, we have said, for refer¬ 
ence, A hundred people may make momentary refer¬ 
ence, while half a dozen are following up research. 
These two types of users may get into each other's way 
— may inconvenience one another in the use of a dic¬ 
tionary catalog. The hasty author-reference may be im¬ 
patient for the tray where subject-cards arc being care¬ 
fully and tediously perused by research. Then, when the 
researcher crosses over to look up a cross-reference, he 
may get cross (as some librarian facetiously wrote long 
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ago) to 6nd Dial other tray in other hands, or it may 
have been left lying somewhere out of sight An im¬ 
mense dictionary catalog surrounds a spacious hall, where 
some forty trays are being consulted at the same time 
and perhaps forty others are tying out on the tables, 
left there by people too careless to replace them. Under 
these conditions it would be more convenient to separate 
the catalog of authors and titles from the subject-catalog. 
Their uses tend to differentiate; it is not simpler to mix 
up subjects with authors; it is very confusing, especially 
so with corporate-entries, names of countries, govern¬ 
ments, and institutions. Rapid reference may be 
bothered by having the subject-entries in the way, and 
by finding a researcher with the tray. Research uses 
may be hampered both by having too many reference 
seekers in the way, and too many irrelevant cartk in the 
tray. 


4. Subjects and Terminologv 

The organisation of knowledge and thought called by 
educators and librarians a subject, or subject-matter, is 
developmental in concepts rather than objective in groups, 
or classes, of books or other documentary materials. 
But by a term, or complex of related terms, the subject 
is denoted in subject-catalogs and subject classifications. 
In a good classification the subjects are related in 
ordination, coordination, and coUocation, and then in a 
supplementary index the terms are arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally, with their notations, for reference to the locations 
of the correlative classes in the classification, In a good 
subject-catalog the special subjects, or their correlative 
terms, are likewise subordinated to their relevant more 
general subjects, or terms, and under these they are col¬ 
located, whether systematically or practically, as closely 
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as is feasibly. A complementary alphabetic subject-index 
of the terms is requisite. The subjects are the “subject- 
matters" organized in the classes^ or sub-dasses, of books. 
They are merely denoted by the correlative terms and 
notations. Thus the organization of subjects in catalogs 
and classifications is an effectual means of access to the 
organization of knowledge and thought in books and in 
other documentary materials. 

In a subject-catalog it is more direct and efficient to 
organize the subjects systematically, as they should be in 
the class of books, than it is to relate the mere terms by 
cross-references in an otherwise dispersive alphabetic 
order, in which the terms may be brought into relation, 
but not the classes of books. To suppose that this dis¬ 
persive, indirect, alphabetic order is equivalent to a sys¬ 
tematic classification of subjects is indeed an illusion — 
“the subject-index Uiusion," 

Alphabetic order of terms is not only inherently dis¬ 
persive of subject-matters; it is confused by the tangles 
of terminology in the vagaries of language. Subjects are 
developmental, as concepts and knowledge are, but the 
terms are both various and changeful — positively in the 
titles of books and confusingly In subject-catalogs. 

An example of closely related developHnental subjects 
and interrelated terms appears in the subject of Health 
Education, as distinguished from School Hygiene, as re¬ 
lated to Schools. Here are two rather distinct subjects: 
(1) the study, may be iik schools, of the ways to health; 
and (2) the study of the ways to make schools healthy. 
The first of these two subjects should come under the terra 
Health, or Hygiene, the second under the term Schools. 
But in English terminologies are confused. One cannot 
logically know whether such terms as School Hygiene and 
Hygiene in Schools mean the condition or the study of it. 
Furthermore Health Education is part of the subject of 
Physical Education, tho this last is indeed not a part of 
Physics. The term Sanitation has more special denotation. 
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probably not clearly distinct from Public Hygiene or from 
Social Health. "S^ial Hygiene" is quite another subject 
la alphabetic order this tangle of subjects would be dis¬ 
persed thus; 

Education, Health, see Health Education, 

— Physical, see PhystcaJ Education. 

Health, see Hygiene. 

Health Department, see also Sanitation, 

— Education. 

Hygiene, Educational, see Health Education, 

'— Personal, 

— Public, see aiso Sanitation. 

— School, see School Hygiene. 

Physical Education. 

School Health, see also School Hygiene. 

— Hygiene, see also School Health. 

Sanitation, see also Hygiene, 

Thus there would be thirteen terms and references to five 
subjects: Health Education, Physical Education, Hygiene, 
Sanitation, and School Hygiene, This is one way of com¬ 
plicating alphabetic subject-catalogs. 

Terminology we cannot discuss in detail here, but 
we vvill touch upon some of the more import^t matters 
pertinent to the foregoing discussions. First, subdivision 
of classes requires correlative specificatjon of headings, 
chosen with regard to the interest and point of view. 
Tertiary subdivision requires three-ply terms. The sub* 
ject Teaching etementary mathematics may have any or 
all of these four triple-term entries; Teaching, Mather 
matics. Elementary; or Mathematics, Elementary, Teach¬ 
ing; or Mathematics, Teaching, Elementary; or the cus¬ 
tomary phrase. Teaching, Elementary Mathematics. 

In such cases the first term need not appear in the 
heading on each card, but only on guide-cards; but it would 
have to be explicit in all the references, and in the "tracings” 
for the catalogers, tho here abbrevtatiou suffices. Some¬ 
times tertiary subordination might require more terms than 
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specific entry in alphabetic order: e.g. Engineering, 
Design, which is less concise than the nearly 
equivalent Afachine Design in the alphabetic order. 

The term educational is often ambiguously used, 
sometimes for educative and sometimes more broadly for 
that which pertains to educatioTL Some literature, some 
arts are said to be educational in the Eonner sense, but 
some are educational only in the sense that they are 
related to the interests of education. The term educa- 
tionid psychology is in this respect no less ambiguous 
than educationtU sociology. We have classified it under 
Education as Psychology of Education. By analogy the 
term social psychology should be sociotogiad psyciiology 
and this subject should be classified under Sociology, 
rather than under Psychology; or if on the other hand 
regarded as psychological, the more appropriate term for 
the subject-catalog would be the inverted form. Psychol¬ 
ogy, Sociological (or Social). 

Having instanced complexity and inconsistency in 
terminology, let us briefly instance the confusion that 
renders alphabetic approach thru English terminology 
so baffling to the subject-approach to hbrary-catalogs. 
The subjects Agriculture, Agronomy, Gardening, Flower¬ 
gardening, Roriculture, Market-gardening, Economic 
Botany, Applied Botany, Plant-industries, Cultivated 
Plants, Plant-diseases, Fruit-raising, Pomology, etc. 
are all closely related, but are dispersed ihruout an 
alphabetical catalog, with numerous references to and 
from synonjins such as Horticulture and Floriculture, 
and many related subjects such as soils, irrigation, and 
fertilizers, 

The terminology of a subject-catalog should be 
adaptable and such inconsistencies should be removed. 
Science is continually pruning its terminologies. Eco¬ 
nomics is no longer "political economy.” But it is un- 
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economic to build a subjecl-catalog on the shifting sands 
of Gon)pIicatC!d, confused« and inconsistent tcnninolo^cs^ 
The English language, with its great literary tradi* 
tion of comparative freedom of form and of ttsagCp has 
been ill adapted to the development of precise tcrmin- 
ologieSv The sciences and the phtlosophicB, the tech¬ 
nologies and the business of life have suffered from the 
misunderstandings that arise from s&ich inoonststency. 

5. The Questions SuMMAm^EO 

Our main points wiU now be summarized. Our pur¬ 
pose is not to press arguments or opinions, but rather 
to reopen some of the questions and to consider others 
in the light of principles adduced in preceding chapters. 
Catalogs in libraries arc growing too fast and too large; 
they overflow their trays; they fltl the capacity of their 
cabinets; they crowd their rooms. What can be done to 
accommodate them or to ecofH?mize them ? ” The libra¬ 
rians are burdened too muchp and the readers are too 
much hindered. Shalt we select and segregate the older 
and less used items? Shall we divide the author-and^ 
tit!e<atalog from the subject^atalog ? These questions 
are recurrent in the recent published discussions. They 
would repay careful inv^tigation and consideration. 

But it is less a question of space for bulk than of time 
and convenience in use Urvder many headings there are 
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too many cards* and the headings arc too tndctennmatCt 
and the references and relations too complicated There 
is interference and confnsioii betwe«i the author ap¬ 
proach and the subject approach. 

The dictionary catalog is questioned. Is it c^cienC 
to mix authors* titles, subjects, and references in one 
grand melange f Does it not cost more to compile? Is it 
not more confusing tq handle? Is it not more incon- 
TCnicnt both for tbw who look up particular references 
and for those who are engaged in research? And the 
alphabetic subject-catalog is questioned too. All alpha¬ 
betic order ts dispersive of subjects that should be sys- 
ternatically organized. Subject-catalogs should be sepa¬ 
rate for economy in reference and classified for dhciency 
in research. The Alphabetic approach should enter by a 
supplementary Index, This is very feasible if the nota^ 
tkm be properly economical The immense historic 
undertaking to make the whole catalog combine with an 
alphabetic subject-index Is breaking down. As Henry 
Black has said: ^Tn the future an increasing reliance 
must be placed on subject headings.’^ . - * , *Tt appears 
altogether probable that the problem of subject entries 
can be eventuatly solved only by a thorough rcorgaoisa- 
tiem of cataloging work, * * * If cataloging is to con¬ 
tinue to grow in usefulness during the coming decades, 
we shall have to make re\^otutionary changes/^ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION 

1. Some Relations of BiBLiocRAPHtEs 
AND Subject-Catalogs 

The main subject of this volume, the organization of 
knowledge in classification for libraries, brings us Bnally 
thru the problems of subject-cataloging and classified 
catalogs to certain aspects of bibliographic classification 
in the more special sense. In the origins classification 
for libraries was but especial development of tfiblio- 
graphic classification. Most of the olden systems ex¬ 
emplify this dual utility, from Gesner to Brunet. Cata¬ 
logue raisonn^ was the French term applied both to clas¬ 
sified subject-bibliographies and to classified subject- 
catalogs in boob form. Dewey’s Decifnal Clasification 
was originally intended for classified subject-cat^ogs as 
well as for classification of boohs on shelves, Hartwig’s 
Schetna dts Re<dkatalQgs was applied to classify the li¬ 
brary of the University of Halle. The International 
Institute of Bibliography adopted and modified the 
Decimal Ctassification for its great bibliographic card- 
catalog ( R^pertoi^e) and service; and this adapted classi¬ 
fication has been utilized to some extent in the classifica¬ 
tion of targe libraries. The Library of the Engineering 
Societies in New York and the John Crerar Library in 
Chicago afford eminent examples of services combining 
Decimal Classification, Decimal bibliographic classifica¬ 
tion, and classified subject-catalogs. These transitions 
and adaptations show the reality of the relations between 
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classified bibliographies and classified catalogs and of 
both to classifications for libraries. 

Our purpose here is not to state these relations fuUy, 
but merely to make certain distinctions between bibli¬ 
ographies, subject-catalogs, and classifications for libra¬ 
ries. General and national bibliographies arc broadly 
contrasted with special and subject bibliographies. The 
former are for particular reference, or for comparative 
or derivative extensive compilation, while the latter are 
chiefly for special study or research. There are certain 
intermediate kinds, some general but limited to periods 
of time, some for a large field of subjects. Bibliog¬ 
raphies may be in books or on cards, and their contents 
may be classified or not; they may show the authorship, 
publication-place, price, or value, the size, the location, 
etc. of the books comprised: and they may also indicate 
the subjects or contents or scope, and sometimes they may 
contain annotations in other interests. Of the special 
bibliographies some are distinctly for classes of authors, 
e. g. librarians, some are for localities or for institutions, 
etc., some purpose selection and even annotation, while 
others purpose completeness. Subject-hibIiogra[rfiies, that 
is, bibliographies of subjects, special or gener^, may be 
confined to a national scope, but they usually are, and 
they usually should be, international. Bibliographies are 
essential to the collection of books. 

Bibliography in the broad sense comprises cataloging, 
and in this sense cataloging is bibliographic, while con¬ 
versely some bibliographies are called catalogs. The cata¬ 
logs of The British Museum and of La Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, published in book form, sen'e as bibHagraphies. 
The uses of bibliographies and catalogs are combined in 
the so-called union catalogs, which locate in groups of 
libraries all the copies of the books that are cataloged in 
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them.^ The great Ges<imtkatahg of the Prussian State 
Library, corapriBing those of the German universities, is 
most complete. 

Bibliographies denote all copies of the books listed, 
whereas catalogs represent individual libraries or col¬ 
lections. Catalogs or tuts of publishers and booksellers 
also combine the two functions, resembling bibliographies 
more as they are more comprehensive or extensive and 
proffer larger stocks, but more like catalogs as they show 
smaller stocks and fewer titles. 

A bibliography may, as we have seen, resemble a 
catalog in form. The bibliographic service of Wistar 
Institute of Anatomy and Biology, for the sdendhe peri¬ 
odicals it publishes, is distributed on cards. On the other 
hand some card-catabgs may serve as bibliographies, as 
does that of the Library of Congress, which is mani¬ 
folded on cards in certain depository libraries. So the 
differences between bibliographies and catalogs have been 
outgrown on both sides. 

The term applied bibliography is sometimes employed 
<in analogy to a scientific usage) for the cataloging of 
concrete books or collections of such, and also for union 
catalogs and finding-lists; and that term is contradis¬ 
tinguished from "pure bibliography.” which would com¬ 
prise all copies of the several books, or other publica¬ 
tions, and their several editions.* 

All the copies of a book have contents and characters 
in common and may therefore be regarded as a class. But 
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their individual differences are seldom distinct enough or 
significaDt enough to justify treating them ordinarily as a 
class. Indeed, to speak of any aggregate of copies as a 
class b a little misleading. For the purposes of pure bibli¬ 
ographies, national, enumerativc, special, or subject, the 
aggregates of books of identical contents, titles, characters, 
etc. are concrete rather than abstract — as concrete, tbo 
not as ditcreie, as the individual copies are. We may, how¬ 
ever, conceive of hooks in general, of whatever subject, 
class, or title, or of any extensive literature, as the subject- 
matter of general tnbliographyj which so may be termed 
abstract, or “pure." 

Bibliographies in book form of course lack the con¬ 
venience of being ever open for the insertion of addi¬ 
tional materials, and for changes, as card-catalogs arei 
The intermediate loose-leaf and sheaf forms are less 
plastic in these respects than catalogs of cards for indi¬ 
vidual items i but they have the point in their favor that 
they may be run thru more readily. 

Syllabi arc structural organizations of study, usually 
educational in purpose; and they are means to organiza¬ 
tions of knowledge. Figuratively they may be compared 
to skeletons, on which functional organizations of 
knowledge and thought develop. They usually combine 
dassiiied lists of readings with the outlines of the sub¬ 
jects. 

Books and catalogs may be economically reproduced 
by photographic processes; and they may then be reduced 
in size — on ndcro^ms in reds, economically stored, 
transported, and again reproduced The great questions 
arising here will be considered in the last section of this 
chapter. 


2. Classification in Bibuooraphiis 

Again there is a broad distinction between dassthed 
bibliography and unclassified In subject-bibliographies 
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of book form classification is usua.lly less elaborate tliag 
in libraries, tho some, highly specialized, may work out 
even more specific detail As we have said before, cata¬ 
logs, whether of the alphabetic or the classified forms, 
may feasibly be made more specific and minute than it 
is economical to make either bibliographies in book form 
or classifications for books. However, in library claasi- 
fication with notation it is neither practical nor economi¬ 
cal to subdivide so minutely as has been done in some 
schedules; for the subjects become too difficult to dis- 
tmguish or define, the order becomes less distinct, and 
the notation becomes too complicated and cumbersome. 
Still, it is obvious that in History and in the sciences, 
classifications may serviceably be more specific and de¬ 
tailed than is feasible for philosophy and for literature. 


In justifying some of the elaborate detail of the bter 
editio^ of the Decimal Classiheation Dr, Dewey has claimed 
that it is especially serviceable for the indexing of notes 
and clippings, etc. This may indeed be admitted; but we 
should distinguish betweeo itidexing minutely specific detail 
and classification or structural organization of knowledge 
for functional efficiency. When the International Institute 
elaborated the decimal notation for such detail and 

further complicated it with lengthy nmemonic suffixes, the 
economic limit of notation for libraries was exceeded in the 
one purpose without a compensating efficiency in the other 
purpose. * A general standard should indeed no/ be encum¬ 
bered with specialized "expansions’' such as those that 
inflate the recent editions of the Decimal Classification. 

The International Catalogue of Scientific literature is 
an extensive and comprehensive classified bibliography in 
book form. During its publication it issued yearly a vol¬ 
ume for each of seventeen sciences. Its classification is 
not entirely satisfactory, * Nor were its subdivisions very 
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specific. But to amend a yearly publication m book fonn 
is much easier than to make extensive alterations in an 
Lmmense catalog with complicated headings, cross-references^ 
and notations, such as that of the International Institute 
of Bibliography^ 

The French temi mtati)gue r^cniU was formerly in 
vogue for the classified form. Often these reasoned cata¬ 
logs were more rational than practical^ and often it was 
difficult to discover or to follow the reason. 

In Edwards' Memoirs of Libraries were epitomifed some 
of the most noted of the historic bibliographic dassiGcations^ 
and it was implied that these were also library ciassiGcaticms^ 
or were suitable to library purposes- The distinction^ how^ 
ever, is sometimes drawn more positively* In Brown’s 
manual of Library Ckissifirotion. aptd Cafaloging the relevant 
distinction is set up between '^Oassification Schemes for 
Books, without Notations'^ (Chapter III)^ and those '^With 
Notations"^ (Chapter IV), In modern practice this would 
serve as an applicable distinction between library classifica¬ 
tion and bibliographic classification ^ for no modem library 
would be without notation. Yet notation of some kind 
may well be applied to a bibliographic system in order to 
facilitate reference to the divisions and subdivisions, as 
in Hartwig's Schema, 

In the Principles of Sociology by F. H. Giddings is a 
bibliography classified according to his study of the related 
sciences. There under Theoretical Sociology and under 
Zoological Sociology he Included books that would come 
under broader or coordinate clashes in a library' classifica¬ 
tion! bnt the professor knew that they combined material 
important to Ills purposCp and he cited them for the sttidies 
of his readers. The difference between subject-bibliogTaphy 
and subject-cataloging in such cases ^ould interest li¬ 
brarians. 

An example of such extension of a specialty is presented 
in A Suggested Clossifkation of IVfitings on Eugenics^ by 
C B. Davenport,^ wherein Eugenics Is made to comprise: 
L Racial anthropology; 2, Genealogy; 3, Heredity; 4, EHf- 
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fcrential selection of mates and Its social control] 5, Dif¬ 
ferential fecundity and its social control ] 6, Differential 
survival ] 7, Migration and its social control; S, Culture of 
the innate traits. In a subject-catalog it would not do to 
place all these topics under the subject Eugenics. 

Classified subject-bibliographies and subject-catalogs 
bring together under subjects and authors the relevant 
and the available titles and other bibliographic data; but 
library classifications bring together the books them¬ 
selves, arranged in the classes defined. In each of these 
classes are grouped all the books of that class that are 
available there and then. The shelf-list shows moreover 
all the books in that class that are possessed by the li¬ 
brary, The catalog furthermore shows under the respec¬ 
tive subject, and it should show also under closely related 
subjectSj other relevant books that are in the library. 
But a special bibliography is likely to be still more com¬ 
plete as regards that subject. 

The foregoing distinctions having been stated, it re¬ 
mains but to remark that classification in bibliographies 
should in general be consistent with the principles that 
have been brought forward in the first part of this book. 

3. Btbuocrapbic and Inporuation Services 

Bibliography extends beyond the limitations of books 
and libraries into great cooperative organiaations of 
knowledge, whether in bibliographic or in catalog form 
or in collections of materials of whatever kind of print 
or manuscript. Moreover governments, institutions, 
commissions, associations, newspaper publishers, and in¬ 
formation bureaus or services are compiling, classifying, 
and indexing collections of materials of diverse kinds 
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fckvajit to their interests * These aspects of the world¬ 
wide organi^tion of knowledge^ most of them con¬ 
sidered* however briefiyj in the preceding volume* are 
not just within the scope of this volume* tho some of 
them have been touched upon in the first part. 

Even manuscript notes and dippings would be included 
In the functional organization of knowledge outlined by Dr, 
F. L. Hoffman in the weekly Science for March 10 and 17, 
1922. This proposal was based largely on his experieoce in 
making an inuxtense collection of matenai for the iniorma- 
tion of the Prudential Life Insurance Company* of which 
he was head statistician. Such too is the great functional 
organization of knowledge* especially economic, financial, 
and conunercialt built up by Babson's Statistical Organiza¬ 
tion chiefly for service to business concerns. Other eco¬ 
nomic and business organizations have been making exten¬ 
sive collectio>ns of material not confined to books and pam¬ 
phlets^ and their special libraries are much engaged in these 
services, in which they of course employ classification, 
cataloging, and sub]ect-ind£Xjng. 

Very interesting In this connection b Professor Burton 
E. Livingston's expression of the need of "'a national or 
international Institute for the furnishing of bibliographica] 
information on request." (See Scienci^ v. 49, N.S. p. 202), 
The German libraries have a national uiformation bureau 
under the Prussian Stale library. 

Certain structural ai^pects of such functional organiza¬ 
tions of knowledge were dUcussed in Chapter V, in consider¬ 
ing "'speciaV' libraries. 

The bibliographic service of the Wistar Institute we have 
mentioned as being distributed on cards, so as to become 

*Tkit nCcRiiDi) cf biWi&gnpbv bu led ttac laiRfiuiioail Infinite Iv 
iEx uiQ« to FM^ntcgii [RcmAuLoEu] de DouincnEitiPfir Ttic 
u itill uouEufKtory u u ■ ntofe In it* hiit^rk 

*nJ linfuiUac iiufc Eban A docunicnt u n book,, 

■nd ■ book U non. ilwi n docuacril; mid hrie of 1b« nutEriiLi in qtfCAtioQ 
m ftEitScr book* ngr ductunRati: cIh Eb? Rimc^ mirbE. bi^r^ bfH»t dEer-cd br 
BcrclT iddioj '“and DocuRiRnuiiign.''^ Tbe tnatitnlE, bovrrer. bimj Mifccod 
bi eiEendifif tb* dcaalmllon of ibe tona br ta ioSycnce amOnf cdgcaiOn wd 
ibnt lltIcUKtaid cA^p^ruiDn. The loalitale' wsa mllf tTjiag to catabliib « 
briefer tern for ib# obj'fCfwf of#Biii#PiwTi of bR«riidffa. 
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for each s^ubscriber a bihliographtc catalog. For each article 
tn the $cientifie journals at present published by the Insti¬ 
tute a printed card h supplied in advance of publication^ 
This card gives the author’s oatne, the title of the aiticlcr 
the subject- headingSj and an indication of the class^ also an 
abstract by the author^ An Index is supplied annually^ It 
is of interest that a special "biological classification" has 
been adopted for the purposes of the service. 

Abstracts of scientific literature have for years been 
published m book form for several of the special sciences i 
Physics^ Electrical Enjpneering* Chemistryp Biology, etc. 
On the functional value of these services the following 
opinion is quoted from Dr. R C. Richardson^s important 
article ou ^Tmmediate Cooperation for Bibliographical 
Results ^^ the Scientific Abstracts need and deserve 
to be brought into complete organization, first because this is 
a most valuable^ if luxuriouSp btbiiographical aid^ and second 
because it is by far the ripest matter.^ 

In other fields the "digits" of various forms serve 
somewhat similarly as functional organizations of knowl- 
term digest^ as long applied to bodies of law^ 
unpties not only condensation, or abridgment^ but systematic 
organization of their material. 

Special periodicals may be regarded as contributing 
to the functional organization of knowledgie in the 
several fields. They inform their readers as to the 
progress of discovery, invention, formulation, theory, and 
opinion in the respective lines of interest, digesting re- 
ports, prweedings, etc.^ quoting and reprinting important 
contnbutions, and abstracting articles of interest from 
publications in the related fields. This may all be less 
coherent and systematic than it should t>e; but the cumu- 
ative social results are on the whole ihfonnative, educa- 
tive, and progressive. A force is operative thru these 
publications that is indeed comparable with the "power 
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of the press/' that is, the daily and weekly jotiimb of 
news and opinion; but in some respetts it is even more 
potent in functionally organizing knowledgej thought, 
opinion, and purpose. 

The immensity of periodical literature is shown in 
statistical dimensions in the following data. In the 
List of ScUntifk Periodicals Published in the Years 1900- 
1921^ there are listed 24,686 titles* exclusive of those that 
had ceased publication prior to 1900. For all fields, literary, 
historical, social* artistic, and philosophical, as well as 
scientific, the C/wion List of Serials in the Libraries of the 
United States and Canada numbers 75,000- 

The numerical vastness of the great bibliographic cata¬ 
logs justifies the term "millionaire bibliography." The 
Union Catalog of the Library of Congress has now over 
15,(WO,000 cards. Dr. Bishop estimates that there are about 
a million and a half author cards for the four miHion books 
of the Library of Congress.* The recently compiled union 
catalog of the Philadelphia libraries combines about two 
and a half millions of author and title entries.* Dr, Rich¬ 
ardson estimated that there are not less than ei^t or ten 
million titles kept and cataloged in the world's gr^t libra¬ 
ries* and probably very many more beat publications kept 
only locally. . . . 

*"Experiments which have recently been made suggest 
that the union catalog as it now exists* if extended to include 
most of the larger libraries* will cover ninety per cent of 
the known titles-**^ 


4. Micro paoTOCRAFB 1C Reproduction 

Yes, of course, photography represents and repro¬ 
duces. We have long been accustomed to photographic 
reproduction of pictures, of medals, of charts^ of docu- 

* W- W. ''RjtMrtiKe* of AffifricBi Ufbnna^” %A T*# LiSrarj 

Oiwt^b^ 'f- P- 4*5 tOcl., ifljS). 

Vudinbiilt, ‘Ttc FkUid«3p^ UdSmi la L^rw^ 

«d. br lw«dj IL WEIkb, UbIt. ot C^kAco FreM, tV3T# P- 

* Ubrvy /wnuf^ VBlniHTT t$, iVA*, p. 1%. 
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ments, and of "news" in theaters. If we can phe^ostat 
pages, if the pages of a book may be so rapidly and 
economically photographed on a reel of him, why not a 
file of cards? Moreover photography may reduce and 
enlarge. MicroiiJms may be minute and so they may be 
stored in small space. Carefully protected from the heat 
and dust in "air'Conditioned” storage, they may last 
longer than "news-print" and “pulp." And they may be 
reproduced again. They may be transported and dis¬ 
tributed at little cost. VVhen readers want them, they 
may be projected and enlarged on screens properly lighted 
on enclosed tables for individual researchers or on walls 
for groups of readers or students. Valuable, rare, or 
remote books and documents are thus available. Periodi¬ 
cals, newspapers, and serial documents may be thus 
stored in small space. Books and papers wanted by but 
few' specialists may thus be reproduced and reprinted in 
"near-print," and distributed in a few regional libraries. 
Microfilm cameras, projectors, and reading-machines 
may move into rooms vacated by books and stacks. Cata¬ 
logs may be reproduced thus and transmitted or distrib¬ 
uted. Authors may themselves publish their small edi¬ 
tions in "near-print" The commercial publishers and the 
"press” would no longer unprofitably publish such "spe¬ 
cial” scholarly publications; but they would continue to 
exploit their markets in informing, edifying, and enter¬ 
taining the larger literate public. For libraries, for 
schools, for theaters, and for resorts there would be new 
— new plans, new equipment, new technics, new 
training, and new economies. 

But we should remember that photography merely 
represents and reproduces. Its pictures or prints are not 
the original realities. We cannot live in the pictures of 
a house. Nor can we directly read the microfilm of a 
book or of a catalog. We must again reproduce the book 
or catalog-—with some of its old imperfections and in- 
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conveniences, and some new ones from the conditions of 
reproduction. If a union catalog combines antiquated 
catalogs of antique collections, either it must be adapted 
or they must be modernized^ or it will not exactly oorres^ 
pond to them.*^ 

Finally the value of reproduction and transmission 
will depend on the interest of readers and the satisfac- 
toriness of results to scholars. There are still questions 
as to legibility and eyestrain in prolonged reading, con¬ 
ditions of projection, inconvenience or trouble to readers, 
working with head, hands* and papers in the confines of 
a mechanical hood. The conditions must be controlled- 
Many readers will continue to prefer the intimate page^ 
quite legible in the soft light of a lamp. Many scholars 
will continue to prefer their desk and papers and several 
books ready at hand. Readers will still come in the 
'"^author-approach/* and researchers in the ’^subject- 
approach" will prefer to scan the cards of a subj'ect- 

^ Tine mtK bf nur wrilc?? iJi lie 

juitnuid for Ikbru-MBi^ A few BTtKld Uuit \Att uilereMnJ ihl* wfitei are 
BciibJoD€d btla'm t 

- of llbrariokr" hf W. W- in 7%f LitwjP 

Qmmwtwrtj, T. , OcL, iqjB^ 

^Ubih Cijt^Eafu," iJu hf Ur. Biiiflpv T*# t. t, 

p. j6>4g. 

gf JCfcletlili far Rew*n;b,** bjf Robert C, 
m iJ^rvy ed. LonU R- Witaon^ UDircrRlT of fw#* 

Mi^ttpk^^aphy for Librariro, igS?, ei bf ll. Sfineji 

AineHpjUi LibrifT Ail% igj7. Meric*^ by R. P. Uelulf Ih A A. 

Bmihtim, T. Ji, p. 
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W. E. Wrijbt, Id A I- A ** Jano, igjt 
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catalog or the contents or indexes of books classified on 
the shelves. So librarians will go on building and re¬ 
building their libraries, their collections, and their cata¬ 
logs, In the new structures and new economies the pro¬ 
cesses of photographic reproduction will probably be but 
intermediary and supplementary. Some expensive books 
may thus be obtained economically. Valuable, rare, and 
remote documentary, historical, and literary resources 
will thus be transmitted for students and scholars. Cata¬ 
logs and union-catalogs will thus be reproduced, recon¬ 
structed, and distributed. 

All this is quantitative and extensive. Is it also quali¬ 
tative and intensive? Are the services as effectual and 
valuable as the materials and compilations are vast? 
Mere accumulation, mere magnitude, without adequate 
system and method, result in congestion. Neither knowl¬ 
edge nor thought, neither research nor intelligence is 
satisfactorily served by mere mass production of unor¬ 
ganized materials; they require rather a .srlerimn dnd 
functional organisation of the available and vtduabU. 
The efficiency of functional organizations of knowledge 
depends on the structural classifications in which they 
function. No subject-index method would suffice. Re¬ 
search requires suterdination of the specific to the gen¬ 
eric, with dependent collocation o^f closely related re¬ 
sources. In qualitative selection of resources, in con¬ 
sistent structural classification, and in efficient functional 
organization, would be attainable the higher development 
of cooperative international bibliography. 
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CRITICISM OF HISTORIC 
CLASSIFICATIONS 
FOR LIBRARIES 


“On m aamnit importer trop d^altcntit^ii aux 
m^odes dc cla^sifkatioo* i « « . 

“Peul on adirmer (juc Its sjstem^ actuds satlsfoat 
assn aicc litiintnsfifl besoinS existanu poor rcndxt 
vainea de ntimvcllts redicrchts? Poor notfe part, nous 
ntimon^ qu'linc sdrituat iovestlKitioii ponant sur its 
piincipca b qatstion et out eEnde cooiikarativt object 
tivt des davttsts solutio&s quI y ont donnees Soal 
dt tiatnre a appcrttr des pro^r^s oonsidinabtta/' 

E, tt G. de Grolier. 

“The fonciiui of a bibUogtipliic dastiftation is 
arrangement; that of notation is merely to indicate 
that arrangement. In 6ne^ the librarian who chooses a 
dassi&catioo merely because it has a partietjar form of 
notation shows a lajMentahle regard for wbai Ls essential 
in a clasiifij:atiorL'^ 
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CHAPTER X 

THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


1, The Earjjer Histobical Situation 

A complete or compendious historical survey of 
bibliographical classifications would not come within the 
scope and purpose of this volume. So in tliis Part we 
shall consider^ critically rather than historically, the lead¬ 
ing systems only, three American, three European, and 
one Asiatic, But first the early systems will be men¬ 
tioned briefly here, especially the dominant French 
bibliographic system, which appeared in front of the 
classified part of the monumental Matiud da Libraire of 
BruneL' Then other historic systems will be noticed. 
Bibliographic accounts have been compiled by several 
authorities: Edwards, Petaholdt, Fumagalli, Graescl, 
Maire, Brown, Richardson, Benvick Sayers, and 
Schneider.* 

In the history of the succession of arbitrary systems 
we have not found any consistent growth that deserv'cs 
to be called a development. So there is the less reason 
for grounding these introductory' obsen.'ations on the 
remoter past. In the system of knowledge, of the sci¬ 
ences, we did, however, find a development, relational 

*■ Tllii uSftptfltiQn of llie of X\x Pi^Hf bMdcfrik-fi frMB Llic 

iiwi ftum Ihc fguTtb (*n S4 « iHtorTreiJ^ ililDd in 
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and probably causalj and that it is of intellectual and 
critical value to survey it.* 

The systems of Aristotlcj Gesner, Bacon, and Ampire 
did somewhat influence, we may believe, the library clas¬ 
sifications, however crude and arbitrary, of Callimachus, 
Bouillaud (antecedent to Brunet), Merlin, Harris, and 
Etewey; but such influences were not dominant and per¬ 
vasive. Practical convenience under the conditions im¬ 
posed was more objective. So in the library system that 
the philosopher Leibniz devised the first three classes 
were assigned to the principal university faculties. 
Theology, Jurisprudence, and Medicine. The first two 
of these appear as the first two main divisions of Brunet's 
system and of those closely related to it: but the third 
had there been subordinated to the broader "Sciences and 
Arts,” that harked back to Gesner*s system and to cer¬ 
tain medieval systems. There were traces too of the 
medieval tritium and gtutdriviam. Bacon had established 
the tri-partite division into History, Poetry (imaginative 
literature), and Philosophy. In later systems the caption 
Literature supplanted Poetry. A few years later than 
Bacon’s, the system of Naude, the French librarian, as 
outlined in Edwards' table,* most concisely shows this 
grouping of main classes, but with Medicine placed 
second * and with the addition of Matliematics; I. The¬ 
ology* II. Medicine: HI. Jurisprudence: IV. History: 
V. Philosophy: VI. Mathematics; VIL Polite Litera¬ 


ture. The systems ofRhodius (1631), C]emens(l635), 
Bouillaud (1678), and Gamier (1678), a5 outlirted by 


*Tkt iff p*rt IV, p, 
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Edwards therCp were the chief historic variants of this 
grouping, the former two adding Philology, Logits 
Rhetoric, Oratory and Grammar, and Physiology, as 
main classes^ whereas Bouillaud combined several of 
these under Literature and Sciences and Arts, reducing 
his system to five main classes. This was the groimding 
of the arrangements of the Paris booksellers and French 
bibliographers and librarians of the seventeenth, eighl^ 
centh, and nineteenth centuries, most notably of Martin 
(1740) and of Brunet (1810). This system is briefly 
known as the Paris^ or French, system. 

The classified part of Brunei's Manual embodied and 
was preceded by a system based on that devised by Ismaet 
Bouillaud (or Bouillau) for the famous library of Jacques 
Auguste de Thou and his family.* This system was after¬ 
wards altered, or recast, by Gabriel Martin in 1740; by 
Guihauine de Bure in 1768; by Antoine Barhier* librarian 
to Napoleon and author of a great dictionary of anonyms 
and pseudonyms, in 1803 (or 1806); by Q, Fr* Achard for 
his iUmmtaiTe de inbliogrophie (1806) ; by Thomas 

Home, Librarian of Queen's College, Cambridge; ^ by J- C. 
Bmneti and of course by others. These changes affected 
both the number of Tnaiin classes (usually five) and their 
order^ which was inverted by Achard- The third class. 
Sciences and Arts, Home divided into two, as shown in 
parallel columns below, and he transposed Literature and 
History* More or less similar changes were probably made 
by others. 


BRUNET 
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I. Theology* 

11. Jurlspnidenee. 

IlL Sciences and Arts. 
IV. PoUie Literature, 
V. History, 


L Theology^ or ReligiocL 
n. J urlsorudence, 

HI. Philosophy, 

IV. Arts and Trades, 

V. History. 

VL Literature. 
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Theology usually placed firsts except in a few sys- 
terns that, reflecting the radicaJLsm of the French Revolu¬ 
tion ^ put Grammar or Literature* Philosophy or Science first. 
With regard to the university faculties, Jurisprudence might 
well be ranked second, and Philosophy, if distinct from 
Theology, third, if not second. Literature was distinct 
enough from Philosophy, and History from both. The 
books treating of arts and sciences were again different from 
those studies and faculties. In several Genman bibliographic 
classihcatioixs dating from that of Ersdi in 1793 to that of 
Schleicrmachcr in 1847 and Hartwig in 1888 the rising im¬ 
portance of Philology, or Linguistics, and Pedagogics^ or 
Education, resulted in the assignment of a main class to 
one, or to both, of these studies also* These six or seven 
main divisions were valid with regard to the practical pur¬ 
poses and points of view that obtained The purpose of 
organizing knowledge, or study^ had not yet emerged. In 
the days of Bmnct books were not classified on such princi¬ 
ples. Theologj^ should out of respect and from habit of 
thought come first; but it did not matter much whether 
History or Literature or Philosophy came last, or whether 
Arts preceded Sciences or not Some librarians think the 
same on these matters today. 

The British Museum in 1836-38, The Royal Institudou 
in 1857, Edward Edwards in 1SS9, and L. P. Smith* in 
1882 put forth adaptations of Erunet^s classification; but 
to Compare them, beyond a few remarks, would be aside 
from our purpose. The British Museum's resembled 
Home's, differing mainly in placing Philosophy after the 
Sciences and Arts and in assigning the Last of its ten main 
divisions to Philology, Edwards laid down six main cl a sses, 
A to F, and subdivided them with considerable detail; he 
differed from Brunet chiefly in subordinating Law, indud- 
ing Juri^rudence, to Class D, Politics and Commerce, and 
in bringing Philosophy and History forward to B and C* 
thus separating them from Sciences and Arts in E and from 
Literature and Philology in F. The last of these British 
bibliographic classifications, that of Sonnenschein's The 

*Om th* CtoiHfmfmn ef m pmp^ kwI ^f^re iht Anerku 
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Best Books (1887), with ten oflain classes, A to K, improved 
OD Edwards’ by placing Society forward between Fhilosoptiy 
(C) and Geography and History (E and F-G}, but it still 
misplaced the sciences in H. T^e classificaliod of the 
American librarian. Cutter, was at about the same time 
developed on virtually the same basis as Edwards* but 
with more main divisions, assigning Class K to Law and 
Gass Q to Medicine, Class E to Biography and Gass G to 
Geography and Travels. 

This and later classifications for libraries were purposed 
to combine practical and logical or phitosophical values. 
The older bibliographic classifications had practical rather 
than philosophic purposes, whether for bookselling or for 
libraries, Edwards made a point of decrying the theoretical 
as metaphysical, visionary, and absurd, and this was justi¬ 
fied for most of the schemes he then had in mind. But 
Merlin, writing to a convention of librarians at New York 
in 1853, had emphastaed the importance of basing a classic 
fication of books on a system of knowledge; and Cutter, 
forty years afterwards, brought this principle forcefully into 
the field of discussion. Very similar to Cutter’s classifica- 
tion was that of the English librarians, Quinn and Brown, 
published in 1894, But the later Subject ClassificatioK of 
Brown (1906) differed fundamentally in placing the 
Sciences first after Generalia, and History last, after Lan¬ 
guage and Literature. The order was rationalised ^ as 
“evolutionary" in four main stages; Matter and Force, Life, 
Mind, Record. We shall return to this in Chapter XllI, 
section 1. Then back in 1870, William T. Harris, philoso¬ 
pher and educator of high repute, had published a catalog 
of the St, Louis Public School Library, embodying a classi¬ 
fication he described soon after in the Journal of Speculative 
Phitosopky, of wfaicb he was for years editor. This classi¬ 
fication combined philosophical with practical interests. It 
made Science in the broadest sense its first caption. Philo¬ 
sophy being subordinated to this, and Religion subsequent; 
but it placed the Physical and Natural Sciences, also 
Mathematics, after Philosophy, Religion, and the Social 
Sciences, as the systems of Brunet, Horae, and Edwards 
had done. This scheme is sometimes rationalised as the 
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tripartite division of Bacon, inverted tlius: Philosophy and 
Science. Art and Literature, and History. The order of 
its IB main classes was the same as Dewey adopted for 
his nine; and it likewise had a hundred divisiDns. 

However inHuentiaL in sdentihc circles the philosophic 
systems of Comte, Ampere, and Spencer may have been* in 
Bibliographic circles Bacon and Brunet dominated to the 
end of the nineteenth century in England, France, and 
Italy ; and to a large extent they do so still. In Italy 
Bacon has been especially influential/ but Battezzati's sys¬ 
tem, adopted by the Italian booksellers (l&7l)p which Dewey 
says stimulate his Study most* was an adaptation of 
Brunet's, 


2, The Index Feature. The Last Shall Be Rrst 

This in brief was the historicat situation in 1873* 
when Melvil Dewey in his twenty-second year* an under¬ 
graduate at Amherst» became connected Avith the library 
there and conceived the idea of making a better classifi¬ 
cation for libraries. On his graduation the next year 
he became acting librarian; and he served there dll 1876, 
the year in which the first edidon of his classification 
was publishedj in a pamphlet of 42 pages* only 12 t^mg 
tables^ His interest led him to make a study of library 
classifications, facilities* and economies. He soon recog¬ 
nised the need for an index to any classification sub¬ 
divided specifically and minutely; and his practical mind 
rejected the complicated notations that had been variously 
applied. But his youthful spirit was not merely pracd- 
caJ; he had a mind of large ideas* and of ^Mreams" that 
became ideaSj and ideas tliat he made realities^ He was 
a born reformer* in the better sense* and an idealist^ an 
optimist too. He became an influential educator* an ef¬ 
fectual advocate, a promoter of undertakings, and a 

Sk «j ifmwilflj bmb is j ^ ektiRcf)* p. 
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doughty defender. The Metric System of weights and 
measures, Spelling-reform, the American Library Asst^ 
ciation, and the Libmry Bureau he put into motion there 
in Boston in the one year 1876. The Metric S 3 rstem is 
a simple, convenient decimal system, and it is interna¬ 
tional. So, he argued later, arc the figures. Leadership 
developed in him and was graced with an engaging per¬ 
sonality. The Decimal Classification moreover filled a 
real need in the hundreds of public libraries that were 
springing up evetyw'here in this country. The compara¬ 
tive simplicity of its notation for its thousand subjects 
and the con venience of its index commended it; and there 
was no better system at hand. These considerations ac¬ 
count for the remarkable success that attended its 
progress, 

That Dewey was intent on practical convenience 
rather than logical order is plainly expressed in his Intro¬ 
duction. The alphabetical Index he declared "the most 
important feature of the system, . - . But it was so 
obvious a necessity. Books, even those with systematic 
contents, had from time immemorial been indexed. Why 
then should not a subject-catalog, or a classification, be 
indexed? Of course the more confused the classification, 
the greater the need of an index. "Some prominent 
opponents of clast catalogs admit that the Relativ Sub¬ 
ject Index, in deciding where lo class a book first, and 
where to look for it ever afterwards, lias removed their 
strongest objections." This expressed an early stage 
of the *'subject-index illusion." Edwards in his Memoirs 
of Libraries, which Dcw’cy had doubtless studied, clearly 

** Dt. 'Dtwcj MM m (tfansantfit pf refom, 
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pointed this out: . the objections of *va|fueiiess' and 

'complexity/ often brought against Ctassihcation. will be 
seen to have little validity when a Catalogue in classes ts 
supplemented by an alphabetical Index of Topics, as well 
as by an Index of Authors;..,“ 

But the index idea has been overworked; the index 
has been trusted too much. Like the famous "gold-dust 
tu'ins/’ it was recommended to do all the house-work. 
It would put the library in order, no matter how dis¬ 
arranged. It did not matter much what order, or dis¬ 
order, the subjects were in, the index would locate them. 
That is the wrong way in classification; it leads strai^t 
to what we have called "the subject-index illusion," It 
is a poor substitute for a good classification, and not 
much better for a poor one. It is destructive not only 
of classification; it is self -destructive. For in the extreme 
there is no use for classification at all. The subjects 
might as well be arranged alphabetically, as in the alpha¬ 
betic subject-catalog. Then there would be no need for 
the index. That would indeed simplify matters; but it 
would not be classification. Such ts the ultimate outcome 
of the illusion that books can be classified by an index 
and that, if there be an index, it matters little what the 
order of subjects may be. 

A classification elaborated in practical service on an 
arbitrary basis is likely to develop disproportionate 
branches and to become entangled with vines of unfore¬ 
seen growth. Such disproportion and disarray as have 
resulted would be countervailed, it was supposed, by the 
practical recourse to the alphabetic Index, But we have 
confuted that subject-index fallacy. Both science and 
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education have beyond narrow specialization. The 

Relative Index and the decimal notation were, Dewey 
said, the main fcatureis of his systems and by virtue of 
these he has proclaimed — a little hifh-mindedly perhaps 
— that: "DC has becum an international laborsavcr," 
It was indeed the product of the age of specialLzatioa 
But it would save more labor, tf its notation were shorter 
and its divisions less dispersive. One result noted is the 
inefhciency indicated by Dr. Kelley’s study. 

Classification implies division, but system implies re¬ 
lation and thru relations organization. Separations on 
the other hand impair organization and destroy unity. 
Science systemizes its classificatJonSj its branches, its 
member sciences. Education organizes knowledge of the 
sciences and arts and branches of philosophy and of 
history. No index, however convenient or necessary, 
can convert an arbitrary and disordered arrangement 
into a systematic classification. 

3. The Basis and the Main Dn’istONS 

Bacon and Brunet were the masters followed by the 
bibliographers of the nineteenth century, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, even in the latter decades, when education and 
philosophy were adopting natural science for the ground 
of their humanistic intellectual survey. But the bibli¬ 
ographers and librarians were intent on practical ar¬ 
rangements of books and catalogs rather than on logical 
or philosophical systems, which had been disparaged; and 
they did not see that it was not practical to disregard the 
system of the sciences, even while adopting the results 
of science. Melvil Dewey, practical indeed, was not 
lacking in scientific interest. His classification has em¬ 
bodied a large amount of scientific detail, much of which. 
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obtained from specialists or “experts," is scientifically 
correct Otherwise it would have attained to less ac¬ 
ceptance by scientists. But it is detail too largely lacking 
coherent scientific order. SubordiKaiion and colhcalicn 
are manifest in most of these “expansions,” but those 
principles were disregarded in the original, fundamental 
structure. It was not to be expected that in 1876 a young 
man of twenty-five years, however brilliant, could lay 
down a foundation that would provide, without change, 
for the future construction of fifty years; but he might 
have known where to find in other systems a better hwis 
for such an undertaking. That a sounder basis existed 
we have fully shown elsewhere. 

The scientific view, we must aver, is but one. Four 
principal divisions of the subject-matter of books, besides 
the formsj the ffetieralia^ and the arts, we have dis¬ 
tinguished: History, Uterature, Philosophy, and Sci¬ 
ence. Any of these may be made the basis of a con¬ 
sistent, unitary system. We should not find fault with 
a literary view for subordinating all scientific literature 
— much of it unliterary' — -to literature. Nor should we 
object, if a historian subordinate science-development to 
social-intellectual history; nor do we disagree when the 
philosopher subordinates science to philosophy. But in 
classification for libraries consistency with the main pur¬ 
pose is a leading principle. In so far as the purposes are 
educational and intellectual, there should be feasible con¬ 
sistency with one, or better, with all four of the views 
named.''* This would increase the efiicicncy and enhance 
the values of the classification. In the light of these 
truths let us now consider the basic divisions of the 
Decimal Classification. 
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First the familiar outline of the Main Classes will be 
shown parallel with Brunet’Si followed by Bacon s tri¬ 
partite division inverted. It is needless to discuss such 
resemblance as obtains or to trace it in detail. We 
should, however, bear in mind that Bacon's division was 
unphilosophic and unpractical and that Brunet’s classi¬ 
fication was for booksellers of the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies, not for librarians of the twentieth. 


DEWEY'S MAIN CLASSES 
0 GenenL 

1 Phitoiophj. 

2 Religion. 

3 Sociology, 

4 Philology. 

5 Science. 

Usclul Arts. 

7 Fine Arts. 

S Literature. 

0 History, 


BRUNET'S MAIN CLASSES 

I. Theology, 

11. Jurisprudence. 

III. Sciences and Arts. 

IV. Belles Lettres (Languige 

and Literature). 

V, History, 

BACON'S MAIN DIVISIONS 
I, Philosophy, Sciences, and 
Arts. 

II. Poetry (Literature), 

III. History. 


But Brunet did not separate Language from Liter¬ 
ature, nor did any other influential system, except that 
of Harris. Why Dewey did we wonder. Can any good 
reason be found for it? Does any librarian defend it? 
It is as inconvenient as it is unjustifiably wrong. 

Hardly less wry is the separation of Sociology in 
Class 3 from History in Class 9, whatever may be the 
point of view i and we have found no historical authority 
for that, except again Harris, and Brunet's Jurisprudence, 
In view of modem studies it is wholly perverse. Then 
the separation of Science in Class 5 from Philosophy in 
Class 1 IS neither philosophic nor scientific, nor historical 
nor practical. Cieneral science, as generalized, is almost 
indistinguishable from Philosophy, somewhat as the 
philosophy of society is inseparable from the science of 
society, for it should be based on it. 
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These three major separations are enougfh to dis¬ 
qualify any system as an organization of knowledge, 
whatever the point of view may be. They are consistent 
with none of the comprdiensive modern views. Two of 
these cardinal faults are generally recognized by libra¬ 
rians, By way of remedy radical chains have been 
proposed and by some librarians adopted. Philology 
(Class 4} may be transferred to the place of Class 9, or 
of Gass 8, so as to stand alongside of Literature; but 
this would leave literature still separated from philology 
in all the languages and literatures. The French lan¬ 
guage would still be separated from tlie French liter¬ 
ature. and so would the literature of Japan be separated 
from the language of the Japanese. If, Instead, Liter¬ 
ature were transferred to 5, Science to 3, and Sociology 
to 8, the last would be separated farther from Science, 
Philosophy, Religion, and Ethics, and the plight of 
Anthropology and Ethnology’ would be worse than be¬ 
fore, If, as a third attempt. Literature were placed in 
Class 3, it would precede Phtlologj' in Class 4, whicli is 
absurd, and the several languages and literatures would 
still be separated in detail. These objections would no 
less obtain, if Philology were placed after Literature 
in 9 and History transferred to 4; and a large practical 
objection inheres in the immense detail of History, in¬ 
volving a larg^ portion of the Index, if all of these items 
were to be changed. 

If one must have a decimal base, despite cramping, 
it can be done — not too inconsistently — as follows, tho 
with some distortions: 

Class 0: Gensral, Miacellsneotis, Collections, etc. 

1 Phil^phy, and Science (feneral}, Logic, Mathematics, 

Statistics; 

2 Natural Sciences, Physical and Biobgicat; 
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3 Anthropology, Human Body, Hygicno, and Mtdjcal Sd- 

enoe: 

4 Psychology and Education; 

5 Sociologyp Ethnology, RtligioUp and Ethics; 

6 Human Gec^raphy and Hlitoryp Social, Ethnic* and 

PoMtical; 

7 Political Science* Jurisprudence and L-aw, and Eco¬ 

nomies; 

S Arts, Uicfulp or Industrial, Fine Afts^ and Arts of 
Pastimep etCr; 

9 Philologyp LinjtuisticSk and Lileralurep general, and 
special. 

This outline will be found nearly consistent with that shown 
in the amhor's of Siblio^^phk Ciasstficaiion. 

4. Important Sciences Mangled 

The separation of Social Science in Class J from 
Science in Class 5 places the study of human society 
ahead of the study of human natnre in Prehisioric 
Archeology (571), Etiinology (572), and Natural His¬ 
tory of Man (573). The first of these terms is rather 
antiquated. Ethnic Ardiseology, or Archaeological Eth¬ 
nology, or Pabcoethnology* would he the modern termin* 
olog>\ Then Racial Anthropology would fit the subject- 
matter of 572 more in keeping with modem usage tlian 
the olden use of Ethnology. More antiquated still is the 
caption p Natural History of Man, where Physical 
Anthropology would go better with the term Somatology, 
added in the recent editions. This is the only one of 
these current terms that appears even in the index. Nor 
do the related terms Culture (Cultural) Anthropology 
and Ethnic Anthropology appear anywhere. 

These three branches of Anthropology are in inverted 
order. The inverse order of the Baconian irain divisions 
is by no means the only inversion in the D* C* This part 
of Anthropology and Ethnolog>' shares the S70 division with 
a part of the subject-matter of Biology, which precedes 
Archeology (Anthropology) in the caption but follows it in 
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the four sections 57+577, and in inverse order. Anthro¬ 
pology also comes before ZcNology in S!X). But Anthropology 
js not all here; indeed this great sdenee seems to have fallen, 
like the Colossus of Rhodes, and to have sunk in fragments. 
Its ps^hologic member is in ISO, 1S9, or 130, where again, 
reflecting an olden philosophic usage, the family name is 
like a cognotnen suffixed to the psychological subject. Mind 
Md Body, which is separated f rom other psychological sub¬ 
jects in 150 by Philosophic Systems (histoiy and criticism) 
La 140, The folklore member appears at the end of SociM 
Science, where it has some reason to be. Ethnography, the 
descriptive counterpart of Ethnology, appears only in the 
index, Anthropogeography, or Human Geography, the 
index refers only to Geography (general), which is subor¬ 
dinate to History, Physical Geography being referred to 
Physical Geology. For Physical Anthropology we must turn 
to Medicine under the Useful Arts, where several scientific 
branches are expropriated. Two of Biolog 5 ’'s most promis¬ 
ing children, General Physiology and Biochemistry (or 
Biological or Physiological Chemistry), have also bwn 
kidnapped by the art. Medicine. Medical Physiology has a 
three-place decimal, 612.014, for General Physiology of Cells 
and Organisms, which exempli&es the illogical Inversion of 
the general into the special, in the course of subsequent ex¬ 
pansion. The last two Sections assigned to Biology are for 
mere attendan^. Microscopy, and Collectors' Manuals, etc. 
Indeed this retinue of Archeology, Ethnology, Biology, and 
Microscopy is one of the most inverse, inexpert, antiquated, 
and absurd retinues that has ever travestied the stage of 
arbitrary libraiy classification. 

The rational and analytic branch of Psychology, linger^ 
ing in its ancestral home in Philosophy, in division ISO, has 
hy Philosophic (filosofic, or phllosofic) Systems (140), 
which might have a large historical and critical content, long 
been separated from its kindred. Mind and Body (130), 
which avows being a cousin to Anthropology, and which 
comprises Mental Physiology and Hygiene, Mental Derattge- 
^ts, O^ltism, Hypnotism, Sleep and Dreams, Mental 
Characteristics, Child-study, Personality, Physiognomy, and 
Phrenology —quite a modey bunch of kids, some evidently 
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belonging to amther family, usually known as Ahnonnal 
Psychology. But these relatives have in the recent edition 
been brought together in an alternative dassificatbn at the 
tail end of the last section, where hereafter their children 
and grandchildren will be marked or re marked with re¬ 
markably long tails r thus Behaviotn sdll regarded by a 
prominent school of psychologists as the chief subject- 
matter of their sdence^ must be forced into either 159.901943 
or 159.92, neither of which Is comprehensive enough to 
contain it. As for details, the index says that the com¬ 
pounded mark for such a simple subject as the Behaviaristlc 
theory of Sleep would be 159-963201943, for Sleep 159,9632, 
plus 01 for theory^ plus 943 for behavioristic (behaviorism). 
The index refers Behavior^ evidently meaning Conduct, to 
Social Ethics (177). The term Social Psychology appears 
only under the Philosophy of Sociology- 

But it is Social Science that shows most fiagrant dis¬ 
regard for order, both in the divisions and in the sections. 
Political Science (320) is separated from Administra¬ 
tion (350) and from Law (340) by the w^hole of Eco¬ 
nomics, intervening in 330, except for two big stragglers. 
Commerce and Comnnmicarion* cut off in 380 from their 
proper communications. Legislation is 328 and Com¬ 
parative Legislation 340 pS. Sodalism should not be 
treated as merely economic in 335, but more broadly 
under Sociology or else under Political Science as an 
organization of the state to secure social-economic equali¬ 
ties. However, none of the theoretical topics o-f sociology 
are distinctly provided for* and few of those of theoreti¬ 
cal economics* 

Education in the midst of these disarranged branches 
of social and political science and economics seems prom¬ 
inently misplaced in 370^ where it is expanded in very 
special detail, and where it might prove very incon¬ 
venient to have it. Education may be regarded as a 
social institution, but it is much less closely related to 
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Sociology than to Psychology, which enters into so much 
of its theoretical and practical investigation. Educa' 
tional Psychology, or, better. Psychology applied to Edu¬ 
cation, has only a two-place decimal, and this highly 
specialized study is here not yet expanded, but it would 
be ineptly, if, as a note indicates, it were done accordii^ 
to the subdivisions of 150, which may apply to Psycho¬ 
logy but do not apply to Educational Psychology. 

Biology, Anthropology, Ethnology, Psychology, Edu¬ 
cation, and Sociology, these six are all large and im¬ 
portant subjects; three of them are fundamental sciences 
and two others arc of major importance. Yet in the 
Elecimal Classihcation these great subjects not only lack 
proper place and adequate provision but they are dis¬ 
membered, misrclated, and confused. All of these sub¬ 
jects were well established when this system was planned 
sixty-five years ago. Since then their growth has been 
increasingly definite and impressive. Yet they lack 
proper place and adequate provision. This immense defi¬ 
ciency is again enough to disqualify any system as an 
organization of modern knowledge. 

S. DfSPROPoanoN and Resulting Deficiencies 

The apportionment of notation to classification re¬ 
quires both knowledge and Judgment. Disproportion re¬ 
sults in overcrowding and in lengthy marks. It was not 
good judgment in the Decimal Classification to assign 
as much room to Philosophy as to Science (Physical 
and Natural, including Mathematics), and as much room 
to Fine Arts as to History, as little to the History of 
Europe as to Landscape Gardening, as little to the His¬ 
tory of England (542) as to Private Grounds (712), 
as little to Physics (530) as to Metaphysics (IIO), as 
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little to Economics (330) as to Devotional Religion 
(240). This last requires hut one page of schedulep 
whereas Economks has siXp and should have more. 
Landscape Gardening has but nine subdivisions, and only 
one of these has sub-scetJonSt and that only five- The 
History of Europe has more than thirteen pages of fine 
print with over a hundred times as much detail as Land¬ 
scape Gardening, The schedules of Class 7 fill only 
about twenty pages^ without much fine print, while the 
schedule of subdivision 973, Historj' of the United States, 
fills over twenty pages of much greater detail. 

Lei us now look al the apportionment from another 
angle. Some important branches of knowledge that have 
no place among the hundred divisions of the D. C will be 
named hcre^ Mechanics, Mineralogyp Physiographyp Me¬ 
teorology, Genetics, Bacteriology, Physical Anthropology! 
HygicnCp Social Psychology, Educational Psychology, Com¬ 
parative Religionp Mythology, Folk-lorCp Philanthropy and 
Charity, Military and Naval Science, International Law, 
Finance, Comparative Literature, Drama and Theater. For 
these twenty members of the community of studies no 
places have been provided at Dr. Dewey's table. Several 
of his chosen hundred arc of decidedly minor importance 
and they should make place for these. Others should have 
their antiquated captions replaced by modem terms. 

Under Philosophy the captions Mind and Body, and 
Other Metaphysical Topics, ^ould make room for Philo¬ 
sophy of Knowledge, and Philosophy of Human Naturt 
Under Religion the captions of 230 to 2S0 should be 
supplanted by more distmetive and comprehensive subjects, 
say Theology, Compamtive Religion, and Christianity. 
Under the Social Sciences that of Administration should 
be subordinate either to Government or to Political Science, 
thus maldng room for International Relations, with which 
Military and Naval Science might well be collocated. Also 
the caption, Custonis, Costumes, and Folk-lore, might better 
be changed to Folk-lore, or to Ethnography, or to Descrip 
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tive Sociology. Thirdly, Assod&tioris and InstitutioDa 
should be supplanted by a broader caption, such as Descrip¬ 
tive Sociology. And under Philology the several languages 
should not be separated from their literatures, and seven 
divisions would thus be vacated. The Arts might easily 
be combined in one class. Landscape Gardening, Sculpture, 
Drawing, and Engraving hardly require capacity equal to 
that of Hygiene and Recreation, Business, Finance, and 
other subjects inadequately provided for. Chemical Tech¬ 
nology (660) should be collocated with Chemistry, and 
Business, Bookkeeping, and Transportation should be subor¬ 
dinated to Economics. 

The schedules of Literature and History are little more 
than a directory of periods, persons, and countries. For 
general aspects and relations and for special to[Hcs there is 
dmost no provision, except by possible expansion of nota¬ 
tion distinctly naughty and such as has been bewtlderlngly 
elaborated by La CUtssificaHon Dicimait of the Intemation- 
a| Institute of Bibliography. Hellenism, for instance, and 
the Hellenistic InBuence are lacking both in the schedules 
and in the index. Greek Civilization and related topics 
might, however, be expanded under 93B,CX)1, Roman, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Mexican civilization, social and eco¬ 
nomic histoiy, ^ and antiquities, are likewise neglected. 
Judea and India arc without any subdivisions of their 
Ancient history, and the subdivisions of their Modem his¬ 
tory are merely Geographical, For Bohemia expansion 
would begin with the mark 943,71001, and the compound¬ 
ing would Start from 943Jl. 

Following the Index are five Tables for sub-ctassifica- 
tion: (1) of Mibjecfs that may be subdivided by geograph¬ 
ical specifications, (2) F&rm divisiotiSp (3) Inanguages that 
Rwy be subdivided like the English, (4) Philological di- 
visions that may be used for the foregoing purpose^ 
(S) Literatures to be subdivided like the English. For all 
of these tables Eufifixes of from one to three additional figures 
are requisite. But for History no systematic table is pro¬ 
vided. Such subjects as AutiquitteSp Emperors^ Lives* and 
Foreign Relations* which appear in the table for geograph¬ 
ical subdivisioDj should not be subdivided that way but 
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should W provided for in a schedule for subdividing bistor^ 
of die nations, such as was described in Chapter IV, section 
4. For the several purposes there should be special sys¬ 
tematic tables, as above, but these should not have unneces¬ 
sary detail nor long majrks, and they should not have to be 
suffixed to class-marks already too long, whether from dis¬ 
proportion or for other reason. 

The history of Europe (in general) has only nine sub¬ 
sections in addition to the nine form-divisions. Germany 
and Austria have a page and a half of names and decimals. 
In contrast the History of the United States has 23 pages 
of minute detail, again mostly names and dates, and nearly 
8 of these pages are for the War of Secession. The 
World War has 35 pages of expansion but the rest of 
Europe has only 11 pages. Spanish Literature has been 
«panded to five pages of detail, but Portuguese literature 
is allowed only one subdivision (869), and, after all the 
pet^ Spaniards, the eminent Portuguese poet, Camoens, 
receives no recognition. Russian Literature fares even 
worse, being cut off by the ancient Latin and Greek, and is 
saved from utter extinction only by a reference to the 
Philology of ‘'Other” languages and by the appendical pro¬ 
vision of Table 5. The most expansive part of Religion 
(according to Dewey) is the Y. M. C. A., to which are 
three pages, one ninth of the entire class of 
religious interests. The whole science of Physics is sched¬ 
uled in five pages, and there Electrici^ and applications of 
it have only 23 snbdivisions, these running to marics of five 
fibres. Law, with but two pages, might indeed feel 
slighted, if compared with tfie Medical art, which has 80 
pages of astounding detail, most of which would be inap¬ 
plicable to books even in medical libraries. 


6. Notatiox Exceeuino the Economic Limit 

From disproportion result crowded classification and 
notation of excessive length. What we have termed the 
economic limit to the length of class-marks we have 
found to be four factors, whether figures or letters or 
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combinations of both. What then shall wt say to class- 
marks of five or six figures prevailing thruout the 
Dcciinal Classification (except in PhilosopIiy)p and in 
many expansions extending to seven^ to nine^ and soitie^ 
times even to twelve figures or more? So Forestry^ 
being a sub-section of FruitSp Orchards* and 

Vineyards (634)> National Admiiustration of Forestry 
would have the mark 634.928225. Sudi marks result 
from the inadequacy of the decimal base, the dispropor¬ 
tion, and the excessive expansion of the classification^ 
together with suffixing, or compoundings as provided by 
the S3^tem. Complex specification or relation, historica]^ 
geographical, national, or for language^ may require 
from six to ten figures,^* A notation of letters here 
proves economical, suffixing for each specification only 
one or two or at most three letters. 


For comparison, a few class-marks for subjects of im- 
por^ce are ^re chosen from the ten classes of the 
Decimal Gassification, avoiding complex factors. The 
dass-marks in our proposed system are placed parallel 


Book-plates 
Backward CbtldfeTi 
Resarrectioii of Chriit 
Induitria] EdticatloD 
Engliih Slang 
Elec troehc.mi3tiy 
Phyiioloaical Psychology 
Gothic Architeeiure 
Chaucer 
Roman Empire 
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135766 
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232.97 
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540.37 

CE 
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IB 

723.S 

VAP 

821.17 

YC 

937.06 
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For further contrast, we will exemplify to what extremes 
the dedmal notation has been carried in Cios^ficatum 
dicimale developed by the International Institute of Bib¬ 
liography. History of France in the 18th centujy* written 
in English, is quite a simple subject, but this is the way it 
looks in that nodonal notational filigree: 9(44)'" 17"—2. 
Dr. Dewey gives this example in his Introduction. 

This complex mnemonic mark is composed of nine fac¬ 
tors containing fourteen components, where a truly simple 
notation would require but four letters. In onr proposed 
system division MS is for the Periods of the History of 
France; for the I8th century L is added; so the mark MSL 
suffices for the above subject. If the language (say French) 
is to be designated, the letter F would be suffixed from 
the schedule of languages, and the whole mark would be 
MSLF. Now which is the simpler method? And is the 
filigree necessary? To exemplify the excesses of the ^s- 
temadc notation superposed on the D. C. in adapting it to 
an elaborate classification of special subjects in modem 
documentation, one more example that is typical will be 
given here. Experimental Psychology of Chil^cn is not a 
very special subject^ but its mark in the C. D. combines 
ten figures and three points, thus, 612.821.3.031. Now for 
a very special subject^ Incompatibilities of Secretaries in 
local administration of Public Hygiene in France^ we will 
show just for fun what this system can do in compiling 
mnemonic (0 notation —3SL77 (44-2) 075.33.082.5. This 
was really fomid in a page of the C. D. 

Such complicated notations, however serviceable for 
maintaining the ebborate order of an immense bibliographi¬ 
cal catalog and even for Indicating specifications in detaiis 
of suh-cbssificadon, are utterly unfit for books in libraries^ 
the classification of which cannot feasibly be made to fol¬ 
low such ebborate spedficadons. 

In general, the notation-combinations of the DecimaJ 
Qassification are too lengthy and too complex. This may 
be exemplified by another mark found in DeweyIntroduc¬ 
tion: 016.891851, for Bibliography of Polish Poetry. In 
this the specification for Poland^ or Polish^ requires four 
figures, 9185* whereas in a simple notation two letters would 
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suffice for Polish and three for Polish Literafrurer and four 
for the Poetry. If the bibliography of this is to be separated 
from that of the Literature, the figure 2 would be added 
from the mnemonic Scheduie. Which again is the simpler 
method ? 

7. Min OK Sins of Omission and Co u mission 

A system so faulty in its main structure we should 
not be surprised to find confused and inadequate in its 
details. The large and increasing literature of Business 
faces an unhappy situation in the D, C. Omitted from 
the original hund~edr it must either be brought under 
Commerce ?nd Communication (380) or under Com¬ 
munication (6S0). The latter has been preferred; but 
in either case it would be remote from Economics (330). 
Finance, Banking, and Money are in 332, Insurance in 
368. Bookkeeping is in 657, and Advertising in 659,1. 

Classical Philology, a broad historical and critical 
study of the classical Greek and Latin languages and 
literatures in relation to the social and artistic life of 
those realms of antiquity, lacks in the D- C, a distinct 
place either under Philology or under Ancient History, 
and the subject is referred by the index only generally 
to the Greek and the Latin Languages. 

History and Literature are not the only classes that 
lack provision for special aspects, relations, or treatment 
of the subjects, in this the Social Sciences, especially 
Sociology, are an expamive vacuity. Physics, Biology, 
Botany, and Zoology have no distinct provision for the 
experimental and the descriptive treatment of the sub¬ 
jects as distinguished from the general, and the theoreti¬ 
cal. Experimental Physics and Biology are too inir 
portant to be so neglected More particularly there is 
no distinct provision for the Laboratory Manuals, as 
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distinct from the subject of Laboratories, their equip¬ 
ment, etc Under Botany there is no special place for 
the popular books on the Wild Flowers. 

Under Economics, Theoredcal (330.1), relations to 
other subjects are provided for and there are a few special 
subjects, but these are altogether inadequate. For example. 
Capital is referred by the index to more special subjects, 
where it is merely subsumed. The topics of theoretical 
and psychological sociology are lacking, as well as those of 
descriptive and ethnic sociology, such as; Social Evolu¬ 
tion, Prt^ess, Mutual Aid, Soda! Cooperation, Imitation, 
Compulsion, Control and Community; also Crowds, Mobs, 
Groups, Ludership, the Relation of the Individual to 
Society, Matriarchy, Totemtsm — these are a few of the 
omissions of these schedules. Recently, however, they have 
been inserted in the Index, but referred to other subjects. 
They are needed to asrist classifiers. Political Science has 
been expanded and is less deficient; but Law is no better 
off ID this respect than Sociology, Under Religion too 
there are similar lacks; for instance, there is no place for 
the books on the Psychology of Religion. 

To come back to Histoiy, the tenn Historiology is not 
in the index, nor is the term Pan American. For America 
in general there is no provision, nor for Latin America, 
tho from the term Spanidi America the index refers the 
history to Mexico and Central America (972), and the 
travels to North America, 917.2, South America is sep¬ 
arated in 980, the immense history of the United State* 
intervening. North America and South America are sep¬ 
arated from Europe (940) by Asia and Africa (9S0 and 
960), There are no items in the schedules for Magna 
Carta, Bayeux Tapesliy (which the Index refers to Art 
needlework), and Westminster Abbey. The Eastern Ques¬ 
tion is referred to the History of Turkey In Europe, but it 
does not appear there. The same is true of hundreds of 
other references. This is averred from statistical testing. 

Placing American Literature first of the national 
literatures is more patriotic than historical. For the his- 
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tory and criticism it is feasible to separate the Amcricaji 
from the British (S20)^ hut for the biography and the 
writings It is less so and may prove troublesome. Incon¬ 
sistently the Scottish literature is not recognized at all^ 
except by Table 5, which relegate it to the miscellaneous 
minors. But a cardinal sin was committed in these 
schedules of literatures. Historical classification is feas¬ 
ible only for large university and reference libraries and 
therein only for the earlier historic periods* In short it 
is a troublesome undertaking to classify authors histori¬ 
cally. The alphabetic is the more convenient raethodt 
especially for the modem apd the recent literature. But 
in the C. what is the purpose of aU those names and 
dates under the several periods, if the authors' writings 
are not to be classified historically together with the 
biography and criticism? This is indicated too by the 
note at the head of the class. The situation is first 
complicated by dividing each literature by formSt another 
baffiing procedure. Goldsmith appears here with the 
poets and then with the novelists and again with the 
essayists, but he is given no place with the dramatistSi 
despite his delightful play^. These schedules fail to pro^ 
vide a place for Dryden^s ptays^ and for Shakespeare's 
poems. 

The Hisiojy^ of English Literattire in 8209 would be 
separated from the History of English Poetry (821.09), of 
^glish Drama (822,09), and of English Fiction (823.09). 
Shall the English and Scottish Ballads (821,04) be sep- 
arated from the History of English Poetry by all the general 
collections of English Poetry in 821.08, besides the con¬ 
tents of three other intervening sub-sections, while the 
history of the ballads is separated from the ballads in the 
coiiectioiis ? 

This fault-finding section wiU dose after taeatioD of a 
few more omissions, ^ther (or Ether) the index merely 
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refers to the Philosophy of Physics. The schedule for 
Mechanics omits the Gyroscope, and the Meteoric Hypoth¬ 
esis has no place under the Sun, nor under Astrophysics, 
which is referred to Theoretical Astronomy, a distinctly 
different subject. The index docs not show the very im¬ 
portant subject Auto-intoxication, despite all the needless 
medical detail; nor Immunology. Endocrinology it refers 
to Glandular System, but that very important term is not 
specihed there, nor its synonyms, Glands of Internal Secre¬ 
tion, and Ductless Glands. In the Fine Arts Impressionism 
is T^ferred to Pointing only, and there is no mention of 
Post-impressionism and Futurism, which at least should be 
in the index. There is no distinct place for Bacteriology 
in general, tho it has recently been added to S89.95, where 
this important sub-sdence is hardly recognizable, its dis¬ 
membered limbs Cast to the four winds. Vitamins and 
Horniones belong under Physiologic Chemistry, xst, as 
there, tmder Botanical Physiological Chemistry. 

Some of these lacks and faults may be remedied, as 
many others have been since these pages have been avail¬ 
able tn friendly readers, by additions and adaptations; 
but marks of excessive length too often result. More¬ 
over, some of the subjects omitted are more general or 
more important than those to which they would have to 
be subordinated; for very few divisions have been left 
vacant Forestry, remember, was subordinated to Fruits 
and Orchards. To vacate others would involve disloca¬ 
tions and alterations such as have long been discounten¬ 
anced in the interests of uniformity and of copyright 
When a term is antiquated, it can be supplanted; but, 
where a term is not comprehensive enough, and where 
the captions subordinated to it lack coherence, alteration 
is less easy and tends to issue in reclassification. With 
regard to the relevant question of reclassifying or recon¬ 
structing the entire system, it should be borne in mind 
that in many divisions the change of a single subdivision 
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would affect or displace all the others of that division; 
and the same may be said of the change of divisions 
within the classes. So we shall first consider the con¬ 
fusion, and then the feasibility of remedying it 

8, Confusion Confounoeu 

How the sciences of Biology, Anthropology, Eth¬ 
nology, Folk-lore, Psychology, Education, and Sociology 
are dismembered tn the divisions of the D. C. was shown 
in the fourth section of this chapter. The History of 
Philosophy begins in 109, but no subdivisions are there 
for periods, schools, isms, or topics; these arc classified 
under Philosophic Systems (140). The periods and 
schools the classifier is led to place under Ancient Phi¬ 
losophers (180) and Modem Philosophers (190), where 
there are national subdivisions, beginning patriotically 
with the American. These three historical portions are 
interspersed by a melange from Metaphysics, Psychology, 
Ethics, and Logic. It is plain that Philosophy should be 
reclassified thruout. If anyone doubts this, it can indeed 
be more fully shown. 

Here are a few instances. Methodolcgy (112) stands 
between Ontology and Cosmology and far from Logic, of 
which it is usually regarded as an extension. Theory of 
Knowledge is in 121, Consciousness in 126. and Soul in 128, 
hut Psychology is in iS3, and between the latter and the 
former group are such diverse subjects as Mental Derange¬ 
ments (132), Occultism, Witchcraft, and Magic (133), 
Hypnotism, Animal Magnetism, Clairvoyance (134), Sleep 
and Dreams (135). and Philosophic Systems (140-9). 
These four divisions certainly need intemal reclassification. 
The Philosophy of Religion (201) is separated from the 

*miscellaneous contents 
of 202 to 206; and those philosophical topics are separated 
from the relevant topics of Doctrinal and Dogmatic The- 
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ology (230) by the Bible and its books. The middle 
divisions of this class^ for Devodonal. Homiletk^ and Insti^ 
tudon^, should have been classi&ed in the latter divisions 
of the dassp so as to be doser to Sociology. 

The disorder of the divisions of Sodal Sdcnce has 
already been indicated. Here we will add merely a few 
examples of confusion in the subdivisions. Finance {332} 
is separated from Public Finance (336) by the extraneous 
group of subjects. Land (333), Cooperation (334) p and 
Socialism and Communism (33S) ; and Land is separated 
from Capital, which appears only as subsumed tinder the 
caption of Labor, and in the sub-section 33LL for the 
Relations of Capital to Labor Foreign Relations (327) 
should be correbted with International Law (341) rather 
than with Slavery (326), which should not be serrated 
from dosely related topics of 323 and 324 by Colonies and 
Immigration (325). Administration (3S0) should not be 
separated from Political Science by Law (340) and Eco- 
noraics (330). Under Education, Public Schools (379) 
should not be remote from School Organiasation (371,2) 
and School Premises and Equipment (371.6)- Between 
these captions Systems of Education (371.4) should not be 
interposed. The schedules have no general caption for 
Schoobp nor for Private Schools. In short, even if Class 
3 did not require teclassificatioit because of the disorder of 
the divisions^ it would because of the disorder of the subn 
divisions. 

In Philology the general and comparabve studies (400 
and 410) should be followed by the philologic specialties^ 
Sanskrit, Greek, Celtic, Semitic, and the non-literary Ian- 
guageSj while the literary Indo-European languages had 
better follow, with the literatures from which they are 
inseparable. This rearrangement would iuvoive eight of the 
ten divisions. 

By a Strange irony it is Natural Science that In this 
unscientific, "'practicar* system is least faulty. The custom¬ 
ary cbssifications of the more developed sciences were 
readily available. But there are enough faults in Pbj^ics* 
Biology, Botany and Zoology to require their redassifica- 
tion. and then Astronomy is mispbeed and should come fust 
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before Geolo^. Geodesy belongs rsther under Geology. 
Biology we found before to be so mixed up with Anthro- 
polog>' and Ethnology that it would need reclassification 
thruout. Zoology is almost wholly given over to the dassLfi- 
catory or systematic side of the sdence ; and the same fault 
impairs Botany, Moreover there are minor faults, such as 
the erroneous placing of Molluscoidea under Moliusks. 
That the order of Systematic Botany is inverse would be 
enough to roake most botanists reject it. The expansion 
under 591, Physiological Zoology, is incoherent and its nota¬ 
tion is t<xj lengthy. Anatomy and Histology io S9I.7 and 
591.8 are separated from Morphology in 591.4 and Physi¬ 
ology in S91.1. Pathology is S91Z and Embryology S9L3. 
The term Genetics, strange to say, does not appear any¬ 
where^ The three biological scieuc^ would all need mtemal 
reclassification, and Paleontology should be tTansferred from 
Geology to Biology, 

The mathematical term Analysis, which has come to be 
preferred as more comprehensive than Calculus, does not 
appear m this sense, not even iu the index* Molecular 
l^ysics (539) should be collocated with Gases (533) and 
Gases with Heat {536); and Light (535) with Electricity 
(S37). So Physics also is a mix. Relativity and the 
Einstein theory are subsumed only under Gravitation, Law 
of, and they have no place under Kinematics, where they 
belong. Much of Mathematics and all of Physics would 
require reclassification. 

Regarding the ArtSp we have said that it would be more 
economical to reapportion them so as to combine the Useful 
with the Fine Arts. Dewey's classificafion of the Useful 
Arts is not practical. It is unpractical to separate Build¬ 
ing (690) from Engineering (^0), Then Communication 
and Business belong not under Useful Arts but under Eco- 
nqmics. Again ^ Chemical Technology should not be 
separated from Chemistry. In the Mechanic Trades, 
Cabinet-making is linked with Garriage-malring in 684. while 
Carpentiy and Joinery are in 694, with Masonry and other 
things intervening. Even if the Arts were not shifted or 
combined, they would need so much alteration that there 
would be little left unchanged. 
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9. The Question of IReconstevction 

We are now prepared to answer the question whether 
it is feasible by alteration to render the E>ecinial Qassili- 
cation acceptably coherent, efficient, and economical for 
libraries. It has been customary to use the term revision 
in this matter. The dassifkation has been revised thru 
thirteen editions— mostly by additions and expansions. 
However elastic in expansion, the S 3 rstein has proved 
n'^ in structure. The original hundred divisions, iU 
arranged sixty years ago, have been maintained almost 
unchanged. There have been a few revisions of head¬ 
ings, but in many places antiquated terms remain. And 
this applies also to the thousand sections. Dr. Dewey 
persisted in the stand taken many years before that the 
D. C. is to be altered as little as possible, and that radical 
changes are to be eschewed, lest users be inconvenienced 
and a desiderated uniformity be subverted.” But in the 
meantinie hundreds of users have been more positively 
inconvenienced in making their own alterations, and con¬ 
formity has become futile. Not only have the alterations 
consumed the time of classifiers in fussing over inade¬ 
quate and ill arranged schedules, which lack many sub¬ 
jects they are called upon to classify, but the results are 
still unsatisfactory. The basis remains wrong, and ex¬ 
pansion makes the notation long. The confusion is 
worse confounded. 

It is much more thoro alteration that wc would con¬ 
sider here. There are three fundamental and practical 
considerations: conformity to the natural, logical, and 
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educational orders; app(^riionmeni for economy of nota¬ 
tion; coUocati<^n of closely related subjects for maxima] 
efficiency in service* There are three ways: Speclalt^d 
"revision/' beginning with the subdivisions, to increase 
efficiency thru insertion and collocation; alteration in the 
order of the divisions to attain coherence; reconstruction 
from the foundations^ the order of the main classeSi the 
systcnuitic tables, and the notation. To begin with the 
first is the most troublesome; to begin with the second 
is the most burdensome; to begin with the third is the 
most satisfactory; for collocation depends on coherence 
as well as on subordination, ajid coherence depends on 
fundamental order. So let us begin with the classes. 

To attain such order it would be necessary to shift 
all the main classes except the first two, as was shown 
in the alternatives considered b section 3 of this chapter. 
Then the combination of the Arts in one class would 
leave a class free for Anthropology^ Ethnology, and 
Medical Science; or else Culture Anthropology and Eth¬ 
nology could be collocated with Sociology in Qass 4, 
or 6* while Psychology, Education, Recreation, 

Hygiene, etc. could be collocated with Physical Anthro- 
polog}' in Class 3. Combining Languages and Literatures 
would leave another class free for the important Special 
and Applied Social Sciences, which thus could be classi¬ 
fied in proximity to Religion, Ethics, Philanthropy, and 
Church Work. General Philosophy, General Science, 
Logic, Mathematics, and Natural Science should be 
brought into proximity in classes 1 and 2. Less drastic 
c^ges could be considered We might begin with com¬ 
bining Philology and Literature in the 8 class; then we 
could move History up to the 4 class, or the 5, trans^ 
femng Science to 3 and Anthropology and Sociology 
to 4. These or other shifts and combinations touched 
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tJpon before would require from four to seven of the 
main clasps to be shifted entire. This amounts to recon¬ 
struction. Complete reconstruction would be better still 

But suppose only two or three of the mam classes were 
transferred* How much alteration of the divisions would 
be requisite for a passable coherence? In Philosophy we 
found 120, 130, and ISO inadequate and confu^, and alt 
the other divisions mi srelated or misplaced, Only the divi¬ 
sion for General Philosophy would remain, and that is 
inadequate. In Rell^on the last three divisions should be 
shifted, the first two reclassified* the next two transferred* 
and the middle divisions shifted or reclassified. So^ even if 
this class were not transferred tw it should be re¬ 
classified thruout Sodology, even if not combined with the 
related sciences, P^chology, Ajithropology, and Ethnology, 
we found so disordered that it would have to be reclassified 
from end to end. Philology* even if neither combined with 
Literature nor transferred*^ should for reasons indicated in 
preceding sections ? and B be reclassified' but* if combined* 
eight of the ten divisions would be vacatei In the Natural 
Sciences the three biological sciences should be entirely re¬ 
classified; so should Physics and a large part of Math¬ 
ematics, Astronomy should be transferred* and Paleon¬ 
tology too] so Chemistry would have to be shifted, and 
ChemicaJ Technology should be col located with it. The 
division for Science in general should be reclassified so as 
to provide for many special aspects and topics of general 
scope, as well as for the forms in more convenient colloca¬ 
tion. Even if the Useful Arts retain an entire class. 
Chemical Technology and Commerce should be transferred. 
Building should be next to Engineering, and the Mechanic 
Trades should be reclassified. These alterations would 
involve all but the first two divisions. In the Fine Arts 
there is less need for shifting divisions than for altering 
subdivisions* particularly in the first and last divisions. 
Uterature should be redassified* for* tho historical in detail, 
its order reverses the historical* and it is impractical both 
in plan and in detail History, even if not transferred* 
should be wholly reclassified so that Europe dionJd have two 
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divisbnSp those for America should be transferred to precede 
Asia and Africa, and Biography should be subordinated and 
distributed. At the saine time provision should be made for 
general and special aspects, moveracnts, and relations, and 
for description, travels, national traits, memoirs* and dom- 
ments under the history of the several nations and the 
description of the countries. Scotland's history must have 
been placed first to placate the dour Scotsman for the 
neglect of his literaturen But that compliment is spoiled 
by placating Ireland next. Regarding the divisions of the 
General class, where classification is indeed mainly for prac¬ 
tical purposes, it would be more practical to pbce Journal¬ 
ism with Literature in General, or with other kinds of Busi- 
neM. It was for collections of newspapers that 070 was 
originally intended. Societies' publicatious might better be 
collocated with Collections, and this with Polygraphy* 
These changes would involve perhaps half of the divisions 
of this class. Similarly unsatisfactory is the analogous first 
division of each class. Under the general subject, the His¬ 
tory and the Education should be collocated with the 
Philosophy and the Compends, while the Periodicals and the 
Society publications should be collocated with the Cbdec- 
tionSp Essays, and Polygraphy. These alterations would 
involve Ranging all but the first subdivision wherever this 
mnemonic schedule is applied^ 

From all the foregoing facts and considerations wc 
must conclude that, if the principles we have adduced 
apply fundamentally to a ctassificarion of knowledge and 
therefore practically to a classification for iibrarieSi aU 
the main classes of the Decimal Classification except the 
first two would have to be shifted. If moreover a system¬ 
atic coherence m the order of the divisions be indeed 
requisite to practical efficiency* all the divisions of Phi¬ 
losophy, except the first, and about half of the General 
class, should be shifted or internally reclassified. That 
means that of the hundred divisions ninity-four would 
have to be changed — not merely “revised" — and given 
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new numbers In schedules and in index. Again, even if 
the main classes be not shifted, none except the Fine Arts 
is free from the need of reclassification not only by alter¬ 
ation of the order of the divisions but also thruout the 
details. In each of the classes this would involve from 
six to nine of the ten divisions. Finally, many, or per¬ 
haps most, of the subdivisions that would escape the 
major alterations w'ould need more or less recla^ifica- 
tion. To begin with such minor revision is likely to 
prove the most troublesome method of all. Continual 
"revision” had confessedly proved very troublesome to 
Dr. Dewey, his assistants, and his specialists; and the 
results are now very unsatisfactory. Expansions have 
only increased the burden, the complexity, and the con* 
fusion. We cannot avoid the conclusion that adequate 
alterations would involve nearly all divisions in all 
classes and W'ould in effect amount to entire reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

10. CONCt-OSlONS 

This astounding conclusion rests on the facts adduced, 
and in it there is but a mtntmum of opinion. The writer 
himself w'oufd hardly believe it, if he had not made this 
investigation. Most competent classifiers will admit that 
the deficiencies pointed out in the foregoing pages are 
important and that the changes indicated are really desir¬ 
able or requisite, if classification is to serve as it should. 

If then reconstruction is requisite to adequacy, why 
should the structure again be laid upon the same con¬ 
stricted basis of decimal notation? It has been shown 
that the base of ten is too short and the area of a hundred 
divisions insufficient. Nine are too few main classes, 
because there are at least five fundlamental sciences, be¬ 
sides Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy, Getdogy, 
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Anthropology, History, Religion, the Arts, the Languages 
and the Literatures. We must conclude that reconstruc¬ 
tion on the decimal basis would be altogether impractical. 

It has been shown that the decimal notation is simple 
only under the simplest conditions, and even then it is 
no simpler than a notation of tetters^ and, when it comes 
to complexity, a notation of letters and figures combined 
proves much simpler than the lengthy and complicated 
notation of the expansions of the D. C. Since the scien¬ 
tific specialists, vvhose assistance Dr. Dewey has acknowl¬ 
edged, have been brought into the service, simplicity has 
been overw'helmed with an imposing but unmanageable 
mate of complications. 

The adoption of the Decimal Classification by the 
International Institute of Bibliography reflected no credit 
On that institution and little on the classification. If one 
will look up the history of the enterprise, one will find 
that the D. C. was strongly disapproved. When finally 
adopted, chiefly because of the Arabic notation, which 
was regarded as more international than the intemational 
Homan letters, it would probably have been much modi¬ 
fied, if Dr. Dewey had not objected behind the fortifica¬ 
tion of his Copyright. At all events there were cordial 
compromises.** If any committee proposed to prepare 
a better classification and notation in outline, to be 
elaborated later, as the D. C. and the C. D. have both 
been elaborated,** the enthusiasm of a few influential 
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persons evidently prevailed. The ready-to-hand make¬ 
shift was adopted and unfortunately established. From 
the viewpoint of the organization of knowledge, this W’as 
a deplorable set-back. 

Those international undertakings antedated the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Arts and Science at St Louis, 
which contemplated the interrelation of the branches of 
knowledge. Before that time the tendency to analysis 
and specialization was prevalent in scientific develop¬ 
ments. It was specialization that such a subject classifi¬ 
cation and index as Dewey’s was expected to serve. This 
is espccialLy true of that system's expansions. But the 
notion that specific subjects, however confused and dis¬ 
persed, may by an alphabetical index be Located and 
brought together for reference and research we have 
termed "the subject-index illusion." The D. C. is still 
advocated by those who see classification thru the subject- 
index illusion. 

To a librarian who still argues that the systematic 
order of classes and divisions Is unimportant and that 
alt practical needs may be served by specific subject clas¬ 
sification and alphabetic index, we repeat that this stand 
involves the negation of the fundamental principles of 
classification. Such a librarian may lack understanding 
of the difTerence betw'een the chief function of classifi¬ 
cation and the ordinary service of the specific alphabetic 
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subject-catalog. That seems to be the position of Dr. 
Dewey himself, as appears in some of his defensive state¬ 
ments, while some of his clear and succinct affirmatives 
indicate the very opposites of the principles we have 
adduced. 

Two basic principles of systematic classification are 
subordination and collocation, but these principles have 
been largely ignored in the Decimal Classification. The 
latter principle was indeed recognized, but no statement 
of the former principle appears in the Introduction, nor 
is the term in its index. It was of course taken for 
granted and applied here and there as a matter of course, 
but not consistently and fundamentally. 

The Decimal Qassification is disqualified as an organ¬ 
ization of knowledge both structurally and function^y. 
It does not embody the natural^ scientific, logical, and 
educational orders. It fails to apply consistently the 
fundamental principles of classification. It is dispropor¬ 
tionate in its expansions, tho elsewhere lacking in requi¬ 
site speafic details. In Applied Science, in Literature, 
and in History it is encumbered with details valueless 
for library services. It lacks systematic sebedutes to 
economize such details, it is loo often inadequate in its 
specifications and antiquated in its terminology. Its index 
is far from complete. It is inefficient in classifying the 
modern literature of specific topics and special aspects 
of general subjects. It is confusing in its complexities. 
It is simple, we repeat, only when it deals with utter 
simplicity. Its notation is never simpler than the shorter 
notation of letters, or of letters and figures combined: 
and, with expansion or combination, it exceeds the limit 
of economy and becomes increasingly complicated. Its 
author's claims that it is simple, practical, and elastic are 
all denied on the strength of the facts arrayed in the 
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preceding pages. It is simple only in comparison with 
systems that are extremely complicated. Nor is its vogue 
among librarians and even among scientists and business 
men especially significant, except of the fact that there 
was nothing else readily available, or, as some would say, 
nothing better. It is an antiquated and inadaptable 
product based on the plan of an undergraduate of six 
decades ago and never coherent or scientific or practical. 
And now it is hopelessly beyond reconstruction. Its inters 
national acceptance for bibliographical developments is 
offset by the finding that for a bibliographical organiza¬ 
tion of knowledge it is altogether too incoherent and 
unsystematic. 

Radical reconstruction of the intemationat classiiica-' 
tion has during recent years been proposed and discussed 
in the meetings of the International Institute. The pro¬ 
posed basis is interesting but of questionable validity. 
The inadequacy of the decimal base and the futility of 
less radical revision has been shown in the preceding 
study. 

In the foregoing pages destructive criticism has been 
interspersed with considerable constructive suggestion; 
and such. Dr. Dewey has said, is welcome. It seems 
fitting here to repeat the fallowing sentences from the 
concluding paragraph of an article written controversially 
many years ago: "Destructive criticism is less pleasant 
to the writer than constructive work. But a sense of 
duty dominates this purpose, and the interest in the 
progress of an art, for library classification, however 
scientific, is an art rather than a science. However 
strong the condemnation of the Decimal aassificatloo 
may be, its compiler is above any discredit His service 
to Ubrarianship, extending to many matters besides classi¬ 
fication, has been constructive in the hipest degrees" 


CHAPTER XI 


CUTTER’S "EXPANSIVE" CLASSIFICATION 
1. Thc "E. C.” Historically Consioereo 

Charles A. Cutter, one of the most esteemed of the 
past generation of American librarians, originally devised 
this classification for the Boston Athenaeum and published 
an outline in 1879.' During the next decade the system 
was modified and developed, and in the years 1891-93 
it was published by the author as the Expansive Clossifir 
cation. The Boston Athenaeum then had about 170,000 
voltrmes. For smaller libraries the scheme was simplified. 
The term expansive implied that the system might be 
progressively expanded as a library increased, while the 
notation would merely have the prescribed additional 
factors suffixed. 

The Firjt Classification, "for a very small Ubraiy," 
provided only eleven captions, each marked by a distinctive 
letter, except that English Fiction had two letters Yp. The 
Second Gassification occupied but three pages. Under His¬ 
tory and Geography it introduced eight numbers maemonic 
for the chief countries, The Third Clas^cation assigned 
all the^ capital letters except P to main classes, adding Ba 
to dJstioguish Helicon from Philosophy (B), The Fourth 
Classification provided furthermore for the chief foreign 
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luguages and literatures. It covered sis pages. The Fifth 
Gassi heat ion filled 22 pages, was more systmatic* and 
Introduced a few marks of three factors and even of four^ 
e.g. CflED Bible Dictionaries, and Y39 f French Fiction. 
The Sijpih Classification extended to 51 pages, providing 
about a tbonsand subdivisions. While most of its marks 
were short* it had a rather large proportion of four-place 
marks (exclusive of the mnemonic numerals). A single 
volnme of 160 pages contained the six classifications printed 
rerij/tm, followed by an index for all, and preceded by a 
brief introductioiL Thus the term expansive applies to the 
classification, not merely to the notation. This feature is 
not, however, distinctive of the system; for the Decimal 
Classification had been expansive too, and other systems had 
used various expansive notations. 

The first six classifications difiFered little from the 
original scheme, but in notation there was a radical change^ 
also oonsiderabie alteration in apportionment, and in termin¬ 
ology- Originally Mr. Cutter's aim was to enlarge the 
capacity by utiliaing all the thirty-five main classes. For 
geographical divisions, which were regarded as important, 
the 35 divisions of Gass A, Geography of the East, and of 
Class Geography of the West, provided for 70 countries. 
Some of the letters of those divisions would become 
intensively mnemomc in subdivision of any subject, E for 
England, F for France, G for Germany, I for Italy, etc. 
But this must have been found more confusing than 
mnemonic, for the letters, each being used for two countries, 
were in truth not distinctive. Subsequently he gave this 
up, and used only figures for countries. This enabled him 
for the time being to say that the figures were used for 
countries only^ and the letters never for countries. In the 
order of the subjects one notable change was the ill-advised 
removal of Paleontology from Biology to Geology. 

For large libraries the Sepfnih Ch^sific<itwn was elab^ 
orated during the decade that ensued between the publica¬ 
tion of the system in 1893 and Mr* Cutter’s decease in 1903; 
and it was gradually installed in The Forbes Libraty at 
Northampton, during the nine year^ he was Librarian there. 
It was published gradually in folded sheets, with several 
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indexes, but without a gsticra] index, and without as istfo* 
ductioR, There were, however, copious notes and isstruc- 
tioDS thruout the schedtiles. Tho nearly complete, the 
system has not - so far as the writer knows — been made 
complete j and no extensive revisions have been published, 
nor arc they likely to be. Mr. Cutter was assisted by 
several collaborators. Mr. Richard Bliss, then Librarian of 
the Redwood Library in Newport, who elaborated most of 
the sciratific classes; Dr. G. E, Wire, of the Worcester 
Law Library, whose classidcation of law was adapted, and 
whose classification of Medical Science, made previously 
for the Newberry Library of Chicago, was also inoor~ 
porated; and Professor H. N. Gardiner, of Smith College 
then, who worked out the ebssification of Psychology, Mr. 
Williain P. Cutter, a nephew of the author, developed cer¬ 
tain scientific subjects, especially Chemistiy. 

The Seventh Qasaification differed so extensively 
from the preceding expansions that the expansive prin¬ 
ciple was virtually forgone. The system had lost its 
distinctive feature^ It has already been expanded into 
the fourth factor of its capacity, and, except where this 
expansion is not lilted, further expansion by subdivision 
would involve notation exceeding the economic limit 

Advantaged by years of development, the Seventh 
Qassification was indeed much improved. Some sub¬ 
jects, e. g. Botany and Zoology, were reclassified thruout; 
others, e. g. Physics and Social Sciences, were so exten- 
sivdy changed that the schedules, and the notations, are 
entirely different; still others were so much developed 
and improved that in comparison the Sixth Classification 
becomes utterly inadequate. Moreover the index to the 
terlier volume does not fit the later classification. The 
six earlier stages belong to the more remote past; it is 

only the Seventh Qassification that we shall hereafter 
consider. 
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2. Disproportion, Complexity, and System-mad 
Mnemonics 

The second prominent feature was the "Local List," 
as Mtv Cutter called his geographical schedule. His 
notation combined the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, 
for general subjects, with the nine figures, made 
mnemonic for "preliminaries" to any subject and pre¬ 
ceded by a dot to distinguish them, and with the numbers 
from 11 to 99, without the dot, made mnemonic for 
countries, etc. The Local List was expanded to 31 pages 
and complicated in various ways: parts of countries, 
cities, and parts of cities might be indicated by mnemonic 
letters, or initial letters, or these followed by so-called 
Cutter numbers. For instance, Yellowstone Park appears 
in the special index with the mark 933Ye3. Mr, Cutter 
thus forsook the simplicity he had professed: . . the 
letters never being used to signify countries, and the 
figures never being used to signify any other subjects but 
countries.” * And in complexity his schedules are 
system-mad, more complicated than those of the Library 
of Congress, and more excessive in the notation. Figures, 
or numbers, are less intensively mnemonic than letters. 
Mnemonics are not worth so much complexity. 

For most general subjects, it is true, the marks are very 
simple and brief, and for most of the primaTy divisions. 
Such economy inheres in notation by letters. That efficiency 
would be greater, however, if the apportionment were bettw 
adapted and the relations of subjects more logical. Hit is 
a short mark indeed for Money, and it is mnemonic. But 
Taxation is a big subject too, and it would be cramped in 
the subdivisions Htc-Htm of Public Finance (FTt), while 
Tariffs (Hu) and Protection and Free Trade (Hv) should 
realty be subordinate to Taxation and to Commerce. To 
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avoid ioQger marks under Htc, local taxation should (a 
note there advises) be marked by the local list under Pub¬ 
lic Finance (Ht)^ So books on Taxation in France would 
not be distinct from Public Finance of that nation, unless 
by a distinguishing letter added to Ht39, which is no'shorter 
than Htc39. This is one objection to using ntnnbers for 
mnemonic marks for countries. 

The longest and most complex marks in the system 
result from the use of such mnemonic factors. A few 
speomens follow. For comparison, the marks of our pro¬ 
posed system for precisely the same subjects are added in 
the right-hand column; 


Western Erapirc oi Rome 
Nipolnn, HiiStory and Biography 
ConsHtutio&al History of the US. 
Hiitoiy of Germans in the U S. 
SocL^ History of England 
Munidpal Govcrnmeni ®f Chicago 
History of Nfodem ^iisic 
History of the Drama. General 
Bibliography of French Drama In 
the iSth Ce^ttiry 
Bibliograjihy of History of EJi^a^ 
betban Englaod 


F36S& far F3«u>, 

LXA 

F3M42 {or FS^tTK), 

MSN 

FS397 {or F83w), 

NEC 

FS39!to (or F83ic) 

N]4G 

F4S99 (or F4 Sy>. 

MUH 

Jwfi9Sc A. 

RVBC4 

Vt13S. 

WO 

Zvdd. 

YXB 

ZWIVPHAB 


(or Zwiy39ahd>. 

XSDS3 

ZwHSez 


(or ZviaStA^), 

MVK2 


Sometimes Ac more gcoeral subject Aus bas a Jonger 
mark Aan subjects logically subordinate to it: Ac general 
su^science. Mechanics, has Ae mark Lhe, while Ae special 
subject. E^manucs of a Particle, has Li. The important 

Engineering. Is forced back into 
IDZ. While the following Avision Te is assigned to Ae speci¬ 
fic subject, Electnc Current Generation. Worse stjlirTto 
If ^rnMiing, to which it is absurd to subordl- 

Electrical Engineering, Folk-lore is too important a 
, many topical and geographical subdivisions, 

to SArt Its expansion from the cramped comer Pzw, wiA 

eke^m*' Similar disproportiott appears 

n- aUotted to unimportant 

^d BmlAng Sf being wasted on Outside Covering for 

Thm^Thiirn,^**- Doors, Windowsf etc. 

Then, white Chemical Technology is cramped in Ra, and 
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Electrical Tcchufllogy Ui Ry^ the divisiocis Ro to Rx are 
lavished on Domestic Economy, Re being squandered on 
G>lJecdve Housekeeping and Rt on the Care of the House 
— important subjects, to be sura, but not to be equalized 
with the immense requirement of Chemical Technology, 

The more general subjects should have the shorter, 
more distinctive marks; they should be basic to future 
subdivision and subordination; but it is evident that Mr. 
Cutter did not consistently carry out the fundamental 
principle of subordination. It was a lack of principle 
that no classification can live down in the face of authm* 
tic criticism. 

Some important subjects have insufficient subdivisioup 
for instance. History of Education, Sociology, Social 
chology. Socialism, Charityp Commerce and Business. In 
some of these contemporary development lis manifestly bek- 
ing* Other subjects, particularly in Mathematics and the 
Natural Sciences, have entirely too much detail of litUe use, 
and consequently their notation Is too lengthy. Mathemat¬ 
ics has 40 pages of schedules. Geology and Paleontology 
17 pages. Botany 29^ and Zoology 88 pages. In contrast 
with these. Economics is allowed but eight pages, and there 
Banking has but three subdivisions. Sociology, Crimin¬ 
ology, Charity, and Insurance are similarly undeveloped. 
Tho Education was allotted sixteen divisions of Class I, 
hardly enough, the great subject is merely outlined in six 
pages, and this outline does not fit the immense literature 
that has arisen since. These subjects would require re^ 
classification, and for large libraries they would require 
expansion, for which the provision seems inadequate^ 
especially for Sociology. Yet the schedules for Mathemat¬ 
ics and the Natural Sciences (Qasses L to P, inclusive) ■ 
have large wastes of elaborate detail useless even for Large 
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and special libranes. Classifications for libraries need not 
be so elaborate as specialized classifications for notes, 
clippings, etc., nor so complicated as classified subject- 
catalogs, For example, (ho a place is needed under Math¬ 
ematics for Determinants (Luo) and perhaps for Spedal 
subjects subordinate to that, there is not practical need for 
the schedule to specify Centrosymmetric Determinants 
(LoiOk), and certainly not the particular brand, Zeipel's 
(Lc®lfJ. Under Hydraulics there is not likely to be a 
fpuup of books on Overflow on a Dam (LlWifJ, but, even 
if that were possible, it were very impractical to specify 
such details as Incomplete Overflow {Liwm), This is 
altogether too much overflow of classification. Again under 
the techoology of Railroads it may be re<juisite for a special 
library to provide for Parlor Cars (Sva), but hardly to 
distinguish Corridor Cars (Svec) and Observation Cars 
(SvtA). 

The apportiorihient of the classification to the nota¬ 
tion is certainly less economical than it should be. This 
IS not merely a matter of detail but also largely of struc¬ 
tural plan. 


3. Less Scientific and Practtcai, Than Supfoseo 

Cutter s Classification has enjoyed the reputation of 
being admirably logical in its scheme and adequately sci¬ 
entific in its structure. Dr, Richardson, years ago, de- 
clar^ it to be the most logical and scientific of modem 
bibliographic schemes, and this was then probably true.* 
Mr. Be^^'ick Sayers a few years ago re-echoed this praise, 
and he added, with regard to his own findings, that; '1t 
las ail the virtues we have premised in a good classifica¬ 
tion of suggestion and elucidation in relation to other 
schemes; and it answers the soundest canons of construe- 
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tion in a remarkable degree." * The first statement seems 
too sweeping, while too vague to criticise; but the last 
statement is positive. We deny it positively, and this 
denial rests on all that we have written In our chapter 
on the principles of classification for libraries and in this 
chapter of criticism. The remarkable thing is that this 
classification should have been regarded as sound or 
scientific or practical. What is meant by these attributes ? 
They are merited tribute, not discerning criticism. 

This reputation of the Expansive Classification was 
not justified, and we shall see some of the reasons* The 
scheme divides serially into four main divisions: Phi¬ 
losophy, History, Science, and Art. But these divisions, 
while basic and valid, should each parallel the whole 
series of subjects graded by speciality, as we have 
shown ;* and this should imply a cross-dassificatioii. Tho 
the order of the main classes was indeed logical and 
philosophic, it was not correctly scientific even for the 
science of its decade, and the less so for the present. 
It logically carries out to unscientific conclusions the 
division of science from philosophy, which has been 
found untenable and impractical in handling the prob¬ 
lems, the studies, and the books. Psychology is no 
longer a mere branch of philosophy but has joined hands 
with Physiology, taken up its abode with Anthropology, 
in the domain of Biology, with which it has attained to 
equal rank as a fundamental science. And this was 
established a half<entury before by Comte and Spencer. 
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Education is no longer a branch of Sociology but is 
largely applied psychology, and is closely related to 
Anthropology, Religion too is no longer merely phi- 
losophiCj or theologic, but has essential historical^ anthro¬ 
pological p and social relations. The Social Sciences 
should not so precede the natural sciences but should 
follow as dependent on them as weU as on history and 
on philosophy; for Sociology depends on Anthropology 
and Ethnology^ and these on Biology^ which depends on 
Chemistry and on Geography. Geography does not be¬ 
long thus on the human and economic side to History 
alone* but on its physical side it depends equally on 
Geology* Statistics does not, as there, apply to the S^ial 
Sciences only^ but is a general method of science of 
recognized importance to physics» astronomy* biology, 
and anthropoiogy. These relations have become sci¬ 
entifically manifest in the books and in the studies. 

From those major divisions many illogical separar 
tions resulted. For txamplCp Oiemical Technology, and 
Electn^l Technology^ were widely separated from their 
respective sciences. Such separation is now untenable. The 
History of Ancient Rome is inconveniently separated from 
^e History of Ancient Greece by the History of Modem 
Italy, and the History of Modem Rome is likewise 
separated from the Histoiy of Modem Italy by the His¬ 
tory of Ancient Rome. The Histoiy of the United States 
in F83 is separated much too far from the History of Eng¬ 
land in F45. The separation of the several literary Ian- 
^ages in Class X from their respective literatures in Oass 
j and again the separation of these from their 
under Ae "Book Arts" in Class Z, is structurally inconsist* 
ent and must prove functionally inconvenient. 

eountrics S<wa] Histoiy is marked by 
a ding 99 to the mark for the country, but there is no pro- 
«sioa for the Economic Histoiy, nor for the Constitudonal 
History of the country. The auxiliary sciences are treated 
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inadequately and some of them are not recogniaed at all 
under History. Paleography la subordinated only to Writ¬ 
ing, under the *'Book Arts*' in Zn. Diplomatics tcjo is 
mentioned there but not under History. Rhetoric is under 
the "Book Arts" instead of under "Expressive Arts/' and 
to it is subordinated Journalism rather than to Publishing 
(Zl). Mining as one of the '^Extractive Arts" is separated 
from Engineering as one of the "Constructive Arts." 
Bacteriology is subordinated to Microscopy^ In Physics 
the order, Optics, Heat, Electiicityp is antiquated, or un¬ 
scientific. Mineralogy and Crystallography should not be 
separated from Chemistiy by such unrelated subjects as 
Meteorology, Microscopy* Bacteriology, and Astronomy. 

There are alternative or duplicated positions for many 
subjects, but the schedules are complicated, and deaf 
references are not always provided where requisite^ For 
instance, under Mathematics there is a caption for Life 
Insurance (Leg}^ that is, for the mathematical and actuarial 
branch of the subject, but that lacks reference to the maiu 
subject in iiL, w^ch is not subdivided and which has no 
reference to the branch Leo. Statistics (Lb) has no 
reference to MatheruAtical treatment of Statistics (Lef). 
Then Theoty of Functions under Algebra is placed in Jjda 
and under Analysis m LfaHj while the studies of special 
functions appear on other pages, Analytic Functions in Lfm^ 
Algebraic Functions in Lnt, Elliptic Functions in Lru* etc., 
but all without references either way. Of course, if Mr- 
Cutter had lived to complete the compilation and indexing, 
he would have discovered and corrected most of these lacks 
and inconsistendeSr Incomplete and imperfect as they are^ 
the schedules need thoro revision by those who use them. ^ 

More important is the lack of provision for new sub¬ 
jects W'hich were already well-rooted in Mr. Cutter^s day 
and have since grow n to the full stature of sub-sciences. 
Educational Psychology was utterly unprovided for 
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either under Education or under Psychology, yet Stanley 
Hall In Worcester was contemporary with Cutter in Bos¬ 
ton and Northampton, and not so very distant. Eugenics 
was not provided for either under Anthropology or under 
Biology; yet Galton too was contemporary with Cutter. 
Biochemistry w'as not recognized under Biology, tho 
Physiological Chemistry has a place under Zoology. The 
important subjects of Industrial Economics, Business, 
Commerce, Immigration, Social Amelioration, Philan¬ 
thropy and Charity were treated so inadequately in com¬ 
parison with the unpractical over-elaboration of certain 
scientific and technical subjects that on this ground alone 
the system may be declared inadequate to the modem 
requirements of libraries serving the interests of serious 
readers. 

It is evident that Cutter’s Classiltcatiafi is neither so 
scientific nor so practical and economical as his appre- 
ciators have supposed it to be. Scientific detail does not 
make a scientific system. Nor does logical division 
always make a consistent and efficient library classifica¬ 
tion. This system, even if it were extensively revised, 
modernized, and simplified, would still have fundamental 
and pervasive faults which are ineradicable by mere re¬ 
vision. Reconstruction had better be grounded on less 
faulty foundations and earned out on sounder principles. 

4. A Tribute, A Judgment, and An Epitaph 

There is much to appreciate and admire in Cutter’s 
Classification, and in its compiler's devotion; but that is 
another matter, and our conclusions are affected but little 
by those considerations. It is over half a century since 
the system was planned. It is more dum a third of a 
century since its author's decease. Tho incomplete and 
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inadequate, it has bad its day and has enjoyed a reputa¬ 
tion greater perhaps, as now appears, than it has really 
deserved. Its distinctive expansive character was soon 
forgone. That was a questionable advantage anyhow, 
for by the time a library had grown from tlie third to 
the sixth classification, it would have needed more tboro 
reclassification, which would have cost little more than 
changing the marks on books and cards. The mnemonic 
features became too complicated. Its author set too 
much Store by mnemonics. Neither systematic nor inten¬ 
sive mnemonics are worth such complexity, and in such 
complexity they are not worth much. From dispropor¬ 
tion and from mnemonic complexities the notation proves 
uneconomical. The classes for Mathematics, the natural 
sciences, and certain technologies were over-expanded 
with detail that, however scientific, is impractical and 
burdensome, and now much of it antiquated. The classes 
for the social sciences, economics, and education are very 
meager and inadequate. There is too little provision for 
subjects that were new in that decade, and for those of 
the present there is of course much less provision. The 
classification has not been kept up to date, improved, or 
revised, nor is it likely to be in the future. It is not in 
conformity with the order of the sciences as conceived 
in the consensus. U does not embody the principles of 
classification for libraries. 

Yet, here lies the library classification that has 
embodied sonte valid principles and has served as a 
stepping-stone to the future. Those principles, tho im¬ 
perfectly embodied, have been in a sense prophetic, and 
they have aided to redeem the problem from the “subject- 
index illusion/' High respect and gratitude are due from 
those who have followed. 


CHAPTER XH 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION 
1. Some General GitouMUts 


Cutter’s classificstiofi, we have said, is a thing of the 
past, tho still living In its influences and its tradition. The 
classification of the great Library of Congress is pre¬ 
eminently a thing of the present But it is present in a 
historical situation. This classification was planned for 
the Library of Congress, and it has arisen from the 
historical conditions of that great library. It is the lead¬ 
ing classification of the present, not only because of 
prestige and service, but because on the whole it is less 
unsatisfactory than the others are. Tho the Dcdmal 
Classification still holds its place in thousands of libraries, 
few large libraries and hardly any college and university 
libraries have adopted it since the Library of Congress 
Classification became a fairly complete compilation 
rendering national service.* Tliis classification has ac¬ 
cordingly been adopted, entire or in part, by many li¬ 
braries, and it will continue to be accepted until better 
cooperative classification is realized. 

When we say libraries have adopted the Library of 
Congress Classification, we mean they think they have, 
dat b, their librarians do. No library, no librarian has 
adopted, or c^ or would adopt it. It is in the Library 
of Congress itself and there only. Its schedules and 
tables are what librarians adopt, as they are what the 
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Librarian of Congress hUnsdf has adopted This may 
se^ a bit of sophistry, but it appears to be necessary to 
remind librarians, who in regard to the Decimal Classi¬ 
fication have been so prone to confuse notation with 
classihcation, that there is a real distinction between a 
classiScation of a library’s books and the schedules pro¬ 
vided for continuing and expanding that classihcaticm. 
It is the D. C. original thousand, more or less adapted, 
that have been so extensively adopted by small and 
medium-sized libraries; and its several special “expan¬ 
sions” have been adopted more or less adaptively by indi¬ 
vidual special libraries. WTiethcr the Library of Con¬ 
gress itself now uses or will ever utilize all of its detail 
is a question open to doubt. But, without question, no 
other library can or will utilize all of it. Librarians 
understand this on taking thought, and in taking parts 
of the classification or details from the schedules they 
arc not unmindful of it; but some of them seem to 
forget it when they speak of adopting the Library of 
Congress Classification. What they really adopt is a 
schedule, an aid, a means. 

This elaborate classification contains an immense 
amount of accurately compiled detail in careful arrange¬ 
ment. This is a great credit to the collaborators; and 
its publication has been an important bibliographic service 
on the part of the national library, it stands as a re¬ 
pository on which other classihcations are drawing and 
may well continue to draw in the future. 

The International Institute of Bibliography has 
rendered a similar service in publishing its CUtssificatton 
Dicimate, apart from its great bibliographic catalog and 
other bibliographic sendees. That compilation, more 
elaborate in parts than even that of the Library of Con¬ 
gress, has been superposed on Dewey’s classihcatton. 
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which, despite its faults and unfitness^ has been faith¬ 
fully maintained. It is impressively rich in materials 
that are available for other compilation, tho without the 
ingenious notation, which with aU its amazing complexity 
is inadaptable to Library uses. It should not be supposed^ 
however* that the details of these classiBcatious, mostly 
compiled a decade or two ago, arc adequate without 
alteration and addition in new classihcations. 

But detail, elaborationi schedules do not make a sys¬ 
tem of classihcation* nor a classification of books. 
Whether the Institute of Bibliography and the Library 
of Congress could have made better systems and been 
served better by them is not the question before us; but 
whether libraries in the future could be served better by 
other classifications* that is the very question for us to 
consider as wt proceed. 

The fundamental principles of classification and the 
developing organisation of knowledge have been too little 
regarded by librarians-—and indeed too little hy scien¬ 
tists. But now that the principles have been recognized 
and the tendencies to organization and cooperation have 
become manifesto w^e find that we are immersed in a 
historical situation. The specializing scientists arc in 
danger of being overcome in the jungles of their special¬ 
ties. The general readers are in jeopardy of being sul> 
merged in the floods from the commercial presses. The 
librarians are in peril of being swamped in their 
alphabetic-subject-index illusion. Educators are en¬ 
tangled iti the maze of interrelated but dispersed subjects. 
Thinkers, writers, and talkers are distraught in a Babel 
of confusions. 

Yet the situatiori is not hopeless. We need go to 
neither extreme. The interrelated branches of knowledge 
and study are reducible to comparative order and system. 
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On the principles of lo^cal subordttiation and consistent 
eoUocation there may be constmction, if not unification, 
and organization with adaptability. That system will be 
most thoroly practical, most efficient in service, most 
satisfactory to users of libraries, and most valuable edu¬ 
cationally, which is most consistent with the recognized 
orders of nature, of science;, and of education. 

it is from this broad view that W'e shall proceed to 
survey the main structure of the classification of the 
Library of Congress. We shall then pass on to details, 
and to the problems that emerge from the historical 
situatioiL 

2. The Unscientific Order of the Main 
C lJtSSES AND StJB-ClaSSES 

We have seen that this classification resembles Cutter's 
and that his was apparently based on Edwards’ and thus 
indirectly related to Brunet's. When in the last years 
of the past century the new Librarian of Congress was 
considering the problems of reorganizing his great li¬ 
brary, Dewey’s classification was passing its prime with- 
out having lived down the criticisms that had been 
brought to bear upon it, and Cutter's classification was 
riding its wave of merited esteem and rising influence. 
The committee that determined the plan was probably 
affected by these considerations. The faults of Cutter's 
scheme had not been brou^t to light; no better system 
was ♦hffi available; no classifier was prepared to outline 
a sounder basis for the committee, on which Mr. Cutter 
was well represented; there seemed no positive need for 
Seeking this; the purpose was practical; and the situation 
probably required results without too labored under¬ 
taking and unnecessary delay. A promising opportunity 
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was missed. Consequently an extensive structure was 
reared on a foundation that we shall show to be faulty 
and unscientific w-ithout being practical or economical 
The elaboration has been nevertheless immense, and the 
delay has been proportionate. This delay, however, has 
had its compensations, and the elaboration has become 
^ moniiTTient to the labor of love of those who have 
devoted some of the best of their lives to this highly 
valued service. 

The order of the main classes fallowed Cutter's m 
part and was partly determined by conditions in the Li¬ 
brary of Congress and other practical considerations. 
It ts nothing like the natural and logical order of the 
sciences and studies. "The system devised/" said Mr. 
Martel, “has not sought to follow strictly the scientific 
Order of subjects. It has sought rather convenient 
sequence of the various groupSp considering them as 
groups of bookSt not as groups of mere subjects/* * But 
convenient sequence,^ or collocationiK of groups or classes 
or subjects depends on order consistent with the scientific 
and educational orders^ and on logical subordination. 
Such order and collocation of subjects on shelves prove 
convenient to most readers who come in the subject- 
approachp whether for reference or research. The dis¬ 
tinctions between groups class^ and subject do not 
materially affect these principles. The order in question 
is as follows t 


QiMtfitaiiBn before itc A L, A. C*utei S«ctifiiL Umt, 

^ P- MarttI mato fullf ^rcacnt«d ttt La Ti# rAnj-w 

MF. J' whs BlUfk ffl do Wltfc pluninw il, la TJb* IOmv 

Fcbrairr 15, 11^ ID oik^T krtklu. Ur Kniai4Ei 

min ctuKi, of cuhLuuLj. ** oiuti.nt^* enicr ef tfe. 
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A General Works — Pdyfrap&y 
B Philosophy — Religion 
C Hiitory — Auxihaxy Sciences 
D Histoiy and Topography (occcpt America) 

E America (General) and United Stales (General) 

F United States (Local) and America except the United States 
G Geography — Anthropology 
H Sodal Sciences 
J FoUdcal Science 
m Law 
L EdticaEion 
M Music 
N Fine Arts 

F Language and Literature 
Q Science 
R Medicine 
S Agriculture 
T Technology 
U Military Science 
V Naval Science 

Z Bibliography and Library Sdence 

Five of the lettersj I, O, W, X, and V, have not been 
assigned subjects. That three of these come at the end 
does not matter much, for the whole series U unsys¬ 
tematic. There are three mnemonics: G for Geography, 
M for Music, and T for Technology. They may not 
have been purposed; but neither are they important 

The main practical objection is the lack of “con¬ 
venient sequence,” but this may not make much difference 
in the Library of Conjfress, In smaller libraries there 
would be little convenience in passing from Law to Edu¬ 
cation, from Literature to Science, from Medicine to 
Agriculture, from Religion to History. Moreover, in 
the scientific and educational views, it is illogical to 
place the Social Sciences before the Sciences- 

Thc difference between the order of the main classes 
of this system and that of Cutter may be summarized 
briefly: if Anthropology and Ethnology were removed 
from Geography and restored to their proper place after 
Zoology, if Education were brought back from Law to 
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foUow Social Sciences in Class I, if Classes M, N* and P 
were made again to follow instead of preceding the 
sciences and technologies^ if Sports and Games, Athletics 
and Recreation were brought from under Anthropology 
and Ethnology in GV and replaced under the Arts ahead 
of Music^ the differences that would remain would be 
subordinate or minor. 

But the following objections are not minor* Biology 
is similarly subordinated to Natural Historyj and Psy¬ 
chology to Philosophy, whereas both should be treated 
as fundamental sciences^ and they have a better right to 
this than Sociology and Economics, Then Paleontology 
belongs to Biology rather than to Geology, tho there is 
difference of opinion regarding this relatloo. Physics 
should not be separated from Mathematics by Astronomyi 
despite the olden relation between these boon compan¬ 
ions, for the modern relations to mathematirai physics 
arc undeniably closer* Chmiical Technology and Elec^ 
trical Engineering can not feasibly be dissevered from 
the respective sciences as both these systems have done. 
Both separate Physical Geography from Geology^ but 
in the Library of Congress the distance is much the 
greater* GB to QE* in a stack of many tiers^ The rela¬ 
tions of Psychology to Anthropology, to Sociology* and 
to Education are much more important than those to 
Logic and Metaphysics, ^thetics and Ethics (BF to 
BC and BD, BH and BJ). Moreover Religion, in its 
relation to human life, human nature, and society and 
ethics* should be placed in relation to Anthropology* 
Ethnology* and Psychology rather than to Philoso^y, 
tho Theology has indeed a good claim to companion with 
Philosophy, Mythology should not* however, be sepa* 
rated from Folk-lore by such distance as that between 
BL and GR. Physical Anthropolc^ in GN should not 
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be separated from Zoology in QL and Htunan Anatomy 
and Physiology In QM and QP- Hygiene in RA should 
not be so remote from Recreation in GV, Ethnology 
and Prehistoric Archeology in GN should not be so far 
from History of Civilization in CB, and had better pre^ 
cede this subject as well as descriptive sociology. In fact 
placing History ahead of Science produces this dlstortionp 
whether Anthropologyp Ethnology, and Social Sciences 
are regarded as sciences or not In the Social Sciences 
it would be practically more convenient to have Eth¬ 
nography, Human Geography, Descriptive Sociology, and 
Political Science all precede Economics* in order to ef^ 
fecttiate the manifold relations of this ^dismal science'^ 
to the industrial and household arts. Moreover Soci¬ 
ology* General and theoretical (HM) is here inton- 
sistcntly separated from Social Sciences* General (H)* 
by some 300 pages of the schedules of Economics; but 
Sociology is usually regarded as a fundamental science 
to which the special and applied are subordinate. 

In a broader aspect the separation of Science in Q 
from Philosophy in B invo-lves such unscientific and un- 
jrfiilosophic consequences as severing the Philosopy of 
Science from the Philosophy of Knowledge, and more 
particularly separating Logic (BC) from Mathematics 
(QA), despite the claims of both logicians and mathe- 
maticians that their studies are inseparable. Even less 
logical is the severance of ^Esthetics in BH from Fine 
Arts in N, Wc have shown how the special branches of 
study have their philosophic and scientific sides, which 
should usually be correlated in classification for libraries, 
as should the special histories of the subjects. Thus the 
philosophy of mathematics would have place under 
Mathematics. So the philosophy of A ftp or the tics, 
should be given its place under Fine Arts. 
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To summarize these faults: Genera] Science is sepa¬ 
rated too far from Philosophy, Logic from Mathematics, 
Physics from Mathematics, Geology from Astronomy, 
Geography from Geology, and Geodesy from both. 
Paleontology is misplaced under Geology, and so is 
Mineralogy, which really belongs under Chemistry, Four 
of the seven fundamental sciences. Biology, Psychology, 
Sociology, and Religion (if we may venture to name this 
with the sciences in the broad sense of the term), which 
should have been assigned main classes, are subordinated 
in divisions, and Biology is even subsumed. Chemical 
Technology is separated from Chemistry and Electrical 
Technology from Electricity, which is not distinct in 
a division. Education is dissevered both from Psy¬ 
chology and from Sociology; and Psychology in BF is 
remote from Physiology in QP, Anthropology is on 
the One hand parted from Zoology, and on the odier 
hand Ethnology is severed from the Social Sciences, 
which it really overlaps; and all these arc on the wrong 
side of History. Mythology is not near Folk-lore; Re¬ 
ligion and Ethics are not collocated with the social 
studies most vitally related to them, particularly Philan¬ 
thropy and Charity, Social Welfare and Amelioration. 
History in general and History of Civilization (ethnic, 
social, and political) are separated from Ethnology, Pre¬ 
historic Archeology, and Sociology by the immense de¬ 
tailed content of national and local history. Economics 
should follow, not precede. Sociology and Political Sci¬ 
ence. Esthetics, the philosophy of the Fine Arts, should 
be under the Fine Arts rather than under Philosophy, 
In short, the fundamental sciences are not assigned main 
classes and are misplaced, and many other important 
subjects are misrelated. 
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3. Some Appreciative Considerations 

There are distinctive merits and comparative supe- 
Tiorities in this classification that to some extent are a^ts 
set off against these heavy liabilities. We shall mention 
some of them here, and others as occasion offers. To do 
justice to them, however, would require a longer section 
of this chapter, and there is not space for it That meed 
of appreciative criticism and also some more construc¬ 
tive criticism remain for another occasion or for other 
critics to bring forward. 

Apart from the rest of the system, the six classes 
Q to V are well grouped and are for the most part well 
subdivided, despite the faults pointed out above and the 
inconvenient separation of Therapeutics, Pharmacy, and 
Nursing (RM-RT) from Pathology and Practice of 
Medicine ( RB and RC). Besides, there are placings that 
we would avoid, such as that of Domestic Science (TX) 
just ahead of Military Science (U). But in tiie Library 
of Congress the actual location may differ, as it did in 
1922, when the last "Outline'* was published. TX then 
being on the 11th deck of the South stack and U on the 
13th deck. This exemplifies how the notation fails to 
be strictly correlative to the location, as in theory it 
should be — and in practice, as nearly as is possible under 
the conditions. But problems presented by Domestic 
Science, Photography, and Bacteriology have been met 
by defensible decisions, iho we differ. Domestic Science 
we would give a distinct caption under Arts. Bacteri¬ 
ology is broader dtan its human, or tnedtcal, relation, tho 
practically QR is a defensible place, coming between 
Physiology (QP) and Medicine (R)- The most im* 
portant relations of this sub-science are, however, those 
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to P&tholog}’ (RB) and Botany of Bacteria, which 
would come in QK after 635; these are more general 
and more importanr than such special relations as those 
to sanitationj millc, water, soil, fertilizers, plaijt pathology, 
animal, and chemical industries. 

The difficult problem of classifying the literature of 
E)ducation is handled well, as shown in the convenient 
outline, tho it is not satisfactorily solved — if indeed it 
can be. It seems feasible to draw a dearer distinction 
between theory, philosophy, and principles on the one 
hand, and practice, teaching, and schools on the other 
hand, tho we admit that in handling the literature there 
must be fre(]uent crossing of hands, as in much of piano 
music^ But the sociolo^cal aspects, the moral and re¬ 
ligious, and the “Types of Education" are on the whole 
more philosophic or theoretic in treatment or discussion. 
Then it would probably prove inconvenient to have sub¬ 
classification by countries under History of Education 
(LA), including Higher Education, and another still 
more extensive sulxlassification by countries in the ap¬ 
pendical divisions for Individual Institutions (LD-LG). 
But this is part of the Library of Congress, and other 
libraries need not follow it The schedule for History 
of Philosophy is an excellent, thoro piece of work; but 
Logic should come next to Methodology. In 
Literature, History and Collections (PR 1 to 1-100) 
much well selected detail Is presented and much of it is 
well arranged. Regarding the plan and treatment of 
Literature, however, we shall have to render less favor* 
able criticism. To repeat, it is detail that we appreciate 
in this classification, and again correct detail, selected 
and arranged by competent specialists. But the structure 
that incorporates this available detail has, we have seen, 
too many serious faults. 
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4. Some Faulty Details and Omissions 

Before proceeding to more distinctly practical con¬ 
siderations, let us consider the internal classification of 
some of the more important subjects. This is not mere 
fault-finding, but f rankly it is finding faults, not in an 
impartial tboro surveyj. balancing faults against good 
points, but more thoroly than has been done before — 
yet not unfairly, considering our question whether this 
Qassification is scientific and practical enough to justify 
its general acceptance by librarians despite its faults, 
objectionable features, complexities, and uneconomical 
ways. 

Tho the classification of Psychology was fairly oom- 
rnendable when It was made twenty years ago, it fails to 
provide for the established divisions, Individual Psychology, 
Abnonnal Psychology, and Psychology of Types. The term 
Differential Psychology, subordinated under Comparative 
Psychology, is not just equivalent to Individual Psychology 
and it has not become current. The subjects Individuality 
(697) and Personality (698) do not properly come 
under Comparative Psychology (BF 660); and they should 
not be so far from the psychology of Character (8t3). 
Then the psychology of the Unconscious, including Sleep, 
Dreaming, Hypnotism, etc, belongs not under Psychic Re¬ 
search — there appearing under the unusual term, Metapsy- 
chotogy — but rather under the psychology of Mental 
States and Abnormal Psychology. Psychiatry and the more 
inclusive subject Psychopathology should not be relegated 
to Practice of Medicine, but the nearly equivalent term 
Pathologic Psychology refers from BF 173 to that and to 
other places for the details. Psychoanalysis and Analytic 
Psychology are lacking both in schedule and in index, tho 
the former term appears in the schedule for Nervous 
Diseases {which is a little joke on Freud). Behavior and 
Behaviorism are both lacking from schedules and from 
index; and so are the terms Social Psychology, Folk- 
psychology, and Anthropological Psychology, all of which 
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coming forward in 1910 and have become very im¬ 
portant since then. Social Psychology has, however, a 
place under Sociology in HM 251 (published in 1920), 
where the terra Psychological Sociology is preferable. In 
this same analogy, the term Psychological Anthropology 
app^rs under Anthropology in GN 270, but this term 
again is not ^uite equivalent to Anthropological Psychology< 
which should be under Psychology^ which indeed is subor¬ 
dinate to Anthropology\ Most of the terms omitted — if 
not all of them — appeared regularly from 1910 onwards 
in the Index lo Psychology^ which is mentioned in the 
Prefatoiy Note to Class B as having been consulted. So 
this classiEcation of Psychology, tho commendable in part^ 
is not only misplaced (as was shown above) but is in¬ 
adequate and dispersed- 

Under Logic there should be a place for Formal Logic, 
but this is lacking from schedule and index. There is of 
cou^e no provision for such recently developed subjects 
as "Humanlstic^^ Logic. Manners^ Etiquette, and Social 
Usages belong under Sociologyp not under Philosophy after 
Ethics, in BJ. 

On the general treatment of Anthropology and Eth¬ 
nology we made some remarks Ln preceding pages. Tho 
anthropological anatomy and physiology, or Somatology, 
are usually differentiated from the studies of anatomy and 
physiology as related to Medical science, there are many 
special studies that are common ground for both branches. 
The Library of Congress, however, has Anthropology in 
GN and Human Anatomy and Physiology in QM and QR 
Many subjects have place in both sdiednles. Pelvis, for 
instance, is GN IS I and Hip bone and Pelvis is QM 115. 
For Organs of Digestion there are three pbces, GN 206, 
QM 301, and QP 14S, etc. Whether such special subjects 
are to be distributed under the several branches or unified 
tmder one of theniH the branches. Physical Anthropology, 
tunau Anatomy and Physiology, and Medical Science are 
tro cloM^ interrelated to be thus separated in GN, QM, 
and R. Still closer is the relation of organ to function. 
T^ anatomical study of the organs of digestion is not 
distinct from the physiological; yet Stomach is marked QM 
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341 and QP ISL whik Gastric Juice is m QP 193, Such 
special subjects are moriogtapbic and should iK>t be du- 
plicated i they should be cbssi&ed under a caption: Diges¬ 
tion, Organs and Functions, Anatomy and Pti 3 f 5 iology. 
Physical Anthropology appears only in one ^ce> stibsum^ 
in a parenthesis j this term and the followiug are lacking 
in the index: Culture (Cultural) Anthropology^ Taxo¬ 
nomic Anthropolc^, Ethnic Sociology, Paleoethnology and 
Paleoanthropology, or Ethnic and Anthropological Ardi*- 
ology, which have to a large extent supplanted the term 
Prehistoric Archaeology. Human Infancy, Longevity, and 
Vestigia are anthropological subjects that are better entitled 
to have place in this schedule and index than many that 
are duplicated there. Vestigia does not appear In QM 
either. Prehistoric Archaeology should precede, not follow 
the ethnographic materials. Folk-lore should come between 
Ethnobgy and Ethnography, instead of being se^Mate in 
GR, while Manners and Customs are in GT, and Manners 
and Etiquette again separate in BJ* Sports and Games, 
including Physical Training, in GV are less signlficmtly 
related to Anthropology and Ethnology than to Hygiene, 
Recreation, and Athletics, Hygiene, the purpose of which 
is to obviate medicine, should not be subordinated to Medi¬ 
cine. Anthropogeogiaphy should be subordinated to An- 
tfaropology, not precede it in GF. 

The separation of Sociology (HM), general and the¬ 
oretical, from Social Science^ General (HA), has already 
been noticed. The succeeding division (HN) has the 
caption "Social History. Soda! Reform.” The outline of 
this division (p. 25) puts us into a quandary, whi^ the full 
schedule (two pages) does little to remedy. T^s division 
seems intended for studies of social amelioration^ applied 
social science, but the only special captions there ai^r 
Church and Social Problems,” "Religious Denomioations^^" 
and "Soda! Ideals in Literature/* The former might better 
be with Church History and the last subject would seem to 
belong to History and tritidsm of Literature. Social His¬ 
tory belongs rather in Historyj, which comprises descriptive 
material, regarded in sequential relations, from which the 
special social sciences are drawn^ with regard to the abstract 
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principles of Sociology. The hlstorica] material may indeed 
be brought under the several social sciences, but, if so, the 
branches, Social, Economicp and lutelJectual History^ would 
be distributed inconveniendy. The more special subjects 
have of course tbeir historical backgrounds, wbidi it may be 
wdl in most cases to collocate with the subjects as under Eco^ 
nomics in this schedule^ in other cases alternatives should 
be provided, and this should be done for Economic History, 
(^neral; but it would seem better to place the economic 
history of the several nadons under the histoiy of those 
nadons. So, tf Social History be transferred. Social Re- 
form would indeed be out of place between S^ai Theory 
Social Groups, that is, between theoretical and descrip¬ 
tive sociology. This Subject should have been collocated 
with Social Pathology, Philanthropy, Chariris and Correc¬ 
tions (HV).^ The social work of the churchy is so im¬ 
portant that It justifies classifying Religion in proximity to 
Social Ethics and ethical social amelioration. Socialism, 
C^nunt^sm, Anarchism (HX) are properly coUocated in 
the Library of Congress between social amelioration 
and Political Science (Class J), 

Certain deficiencies will be noted here to show that these 
s^^ales are not always adequate, not even in the second 
edition, m this case dated 1920. Under Socialism there are 
only four special subjects besides the historical, the formal, 
the geogrephical, and the relations to other subjects* There 
^e no items for Marxian Sodalism, State Socialism, 
^^tionalization of Land. Syndicalism. 
CiuiJd Soaalism, International Socialism, and Collectivisni. 
nor referees, except that in the Index the last is referred 
^ _ cialism in general, and the other subjects are referred 

History (HD). Euthenics is not 
in the index. Police should not be subordinated to Peno- 
logy, for Police is for protection, not for punishment, and 
It should be under the Functions of Government in Political 


^f*^tile for genomics the distinction between 
eranomics and private economics is not recogalaed: 
SJiJf HaJonaJ Economics (Giman N^nal- 

vioHomie) in schedule or index. Corporations should not 
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be subordinated to Industry^ for there are other than indus¬ 
trial corporations, for instancep the insu ranee, the transpor¬ 
tation, and the beneficent corporations. Nor should Land» 
as an economic subject, be subordinated under Agriculture, 
but rather should be collocated with Capital under Theoret¬ 
ical Economics, Statistics (HA) is a general method of 
sdence and should not be wholly subordinated to Social 
Science. Vital Statistics* subordinated to Demography* is 
mispbeed under Economic Theory in HB 881-3700. Com- 
EUtmicadon has social-economic aspects indeed^ but the 
Postal Sendee should be with other services of the state 
in Political ScieucCp or in the branch of Economics termed 
State Economics, where Telegraph and Telephone also 
belong, if not classified under Special Business, or under 
Electrical Technology^ as they should be in a scieatific or 
technological library. Thus there are three ways of classify¬ 
ing public services depending on technology* (1) as ser¬ 
vices rendered^ or regulated, by the state (or by the 
government), so under State Economics, { 2 } as special 
business, (3) as technologies. But in few cases should 
these three special aspects be distributed under the four 
general subjects. Political Science, Economics, Business, 
and Technology, Nor do Telegraph and Telephone belong 
especially under Economics^ save as other special public 
services belong either under that branch we have termed 
State Economtes or else under the caption Special Business. 
In other words, these services are to be treated cither like 
other special business depending on technology and render¬ 
ing public service or as services rendered by, or regulated 
by, the state. In a scientific or technolo|^cal library, how¬ 
ever, these subjects should be subordinated to the respective 
sciences or technologies. So three methods of ebssilying 
these subjects, whether unitary or distributed, should be 
provided. On the whole, however, the bttcr half of 
Economics (HE-HJ) seems to provide some of the most 
satisfactory classification of the entire system, save for 
certain objections generally applicable to these schedules of 
which we will treat iti a subsequent section. So we aee 
that the schedule for Social Science is not only too cumber¬ 
some and complicated thruout^ even in the parts commended 
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htJT. blit in other parts it has too many fantts, and, con' 
sidcring its detail p many important subjects are omitted* 

In Political Science the writer finds much more to com¬ 
mend than to criticise. The collocation of IntemationaJ 
Law (JX) with Law (Class K) and of Local Government 
(JS)i Colonies and {^lonieation (JV)^ and Emigration 
and immigration (also JV), this is all very good Ctaly 
ten of the subordinate letters of J are assigned Intema- 
donal Relations and Interaational Law have grown so im¬ 
portant that they should have two divistonSi JX and JY« 
To make room in the other direction. Local Cmveminent 
could be moved to JR^ which is now unused. Under the 
caption International Relations there should be provision 
for many other subjects besides Foreign Relations, Di¬ 
plomacy, and International Arbjtra*^on. Chauvinism, so 
important in these interests, does not appear even in the 
indexp nor do the terms mtltfarijm and armaments. The 
index to Military Science p however, refers these terms to 
Cost of Armaments (UA 1?)* This suggests that Military 
and Naval Science should not be classified apart from 
Polittcal Science, for they are really functions or services 
of the state. 

The schedule for Education too is commendable in cer¬ 
tain respectSp as we remarked before. It haSp however, 
too few main captionSp only ten, and three of these are for 
such minor subjects as Student Pcriodicab (LH), Student 
Fraternities (LJ), and Text-books (LT), The classifica¬ 
tion under Theory of Education may be criticised for in¬ 
cluding such practical matters as Education and Training 
of Teachers, School Government School Architecture, 
School Hygiene, etc. The collocation of Pedagogics, Edu¬ 
cational Psychology, and Child Study is commendable, but 
the sociological aspects (LC 71-245) and Moral and 
Religious Education (LC 251-951) might better be classified 
under the theoretical division (LB). There should be 
provision for many topics now lacking, for instance, Edu¬ 
cation for Dimmcracy. for Efficiency, for Social Adjust¬ 
ment, etc., which are not well provided for under Sodo- 
lo^cal Aspects, nor under Types of Education (LC lOOl- 
1261), Many subjects of njore recent interest arc lacking 
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both from schedules and from index^ for iostMLce, Mental 
Ability, and Intelligence, Tests and Measurements, Indi¬ 
vidual Differences* Profideucy, Snper-uortoal childrcnp etc. 
Nor is there a clear distmetion between Effective children 
(LC 4001^1801) and Backward or Deficient childrciip 
Laggards, and Sub-normal children. Teaching, or the Art 
of Education, should be distinguished from the Theory, 
The familiar term method is conspicuously absent, except in 
the tenn Methods of Study (LB ICWQ), which is a different 
and more special subject. In brief, this schedule of Theoiyi 
Prindples, Practice, and Pedagogics (LB 102S49) is very 
inadequate. Under School Govemineiitp School Architec¬ 
ture, School Hygiene, School GardenSp School life, etc. 
(LB 2S03-3625) many details are well dassified^ hut there 
IS no pmvisiou for the subject of Schools in general, except 
that in the index it is referred to Education in general^ nor 
for different kinds of schoob as distinct from different 
stages of education^ High-$chools, Continuation schootsp 
Intermediate schools, Trade schools; nor for Colleges and 
Universities as distinct from Higher Education. These are 
distinct subjects with extensive literature. The several 
terms appear only in other subordinate detaiis of these 
general subjects, except that under Education Extension 
there are distinct items for Evening Schools, Vacation 
Schooisp and Correspondence Schoob* as there should be. 
Coeducation the index refers only to Higher Education for 
Women, Three more special lacks that we happen to 
notice arc Vootional Guidancep Visual Education, and the 
Montessori Method. On the whole the schedule for Educa¬ 
tion i$ too complicated and for the more recent literature 
it is very inadequate. 

We now come back to the schedule of Stieuce (Class 
Q). In the schedule for Mathematics there is much to 
praise; it is one of the best parts of the system. This sub¬ 
ject of manifold relations is most difficult to classify-— 
almost defies classification. The writer feels quite Incom¬ 
petent in mathematics. He thinks, however, that It were 
better not to interpose Descriptive Geometry and Trigono¬ 
metry, which diverge into the special and applied p between 
Anafysis and Geometry on the one hand and Analytical 
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Geometry on the other hand: ihtre are many inter- 

txsndcctions between these two branchd^^ all in the realm 
of pure mathematics^ for instance, IjiEnitesLmal Geometry 
and Differential Geometry, which depend on Analysis as 
well as on Analytical Geometry. More positivdy inconsis¬ 
tent is the placing of Foundations of Geometry^ Noo- 
Euclidcan Geometry, and Hyperspace at the very end of 
the subject (QA 681-699), whereas these subjects should 
be at the be^numg, tinder the general subject (QA 445) and 
collocated with the Philosophy of Geometns which is in 
neither place, nor in the index. Geometrical Constructions 
too is lacking both from schedule and from index. Modem 
Geomctiy and Synthetic Geometry' should have place just 
ahead of Proiective Geometry (471). Here Geometry of 
Position, another distinct subject lacking, might well be 
placed; and then the Non-Euclidean and the 
gdometry (sometimes called Metageometry) might follow. 
Among other important omissions we may note: Assem- 
bla^ (MfupeW^/ire) or Aggregates, or Theory of Sets of 
Points, Combinatory AnalysiSj Nomography (graphical 
methods^ tables, solutions, etc.), Baiy'centric Calculus, and 
Diophantine Analysis, which should be allocated to Diophan- 
tine Problcins, which is subsumed under QA 242 but which 
should have a distinct place. There should also he a caption 
for Special Algebra Sj e*g. Double Algebra. As regards 
arrangement, it might be better to pbee Theory^ of Num^ 
bers, with the special subjects subordinate to it, ahead of 
Thcoiy of Equations and of the algebra of Permutations^ 
CombinationSp Groups, Substitutions, Departments, Forms, 
etc. But arrangement is not very significant for these inter¬ 
related subjects, as the relations are not very distinct. 

A^ljdic Mechanics, Kinematics, Statics^ Dynamics, and 
Elasticity^ Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and Aerodynam¬ 
ics, tiio their theoretical treatment is indeed mathematical, 
belong rather with Mechanics as a sub-science under 
Physics and with the respective branches of Physics. 
Kinraatics, the geometry of motion, should precede both 
Statics and Emmies, because it is the more abstract sub- 
jecl+ Under it should come the Relativity of Motion and 
the relevant Theory, or Doctrine, of Relativity^ invented 
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by Einsteinp about which there has been so much discussion 
during recent years. Tbo we may differ as to the value of 
this theory and discusston, yet it is most obtrusively prom- 
inentp even in popular and newspaper publicity, and it has 
a large literature, mathematical^ physical, metaphysicalp and 
nonsensical I moreover it is important, at least historically. 
It should have a distinct place under KinemadeSp or under 
Physics, and Einstein's name ^ould be added both there 
and in the index. But the library oI Congress schedule 
for Physics seems more conservative about this theory 
than anybody else. It was ignored in the second edition 
(1913) and in the third edition (1921) it is merely sub¬ 
sumed under Philosophy of Physics (QC 6)i that is, the 
term Relativity is. The problem that brought about this 
theory a quarter’-century ago, tho the question reaches back 
a half-century or more, the question of the entrainement, or 
"dragp"' of the xther by the Earth moving thru space, and 
the famous experiment of Michelson and Morley in 1887* 
besides other relevant subjects, have no place either in this 
schedule nor in its index, not under any of the terms used 
so much j and there is not even a cross-reference from aether 
to ether. 

These mathematical, analytical theoretical studies in QA 
should not be separated thus from the respective branches of 
Physics, where the special descriptive studies are classi¬ 
fied. Elasticity, for instance, is a general property of 
rnatter, and under the physics of Matter the entire subject, 
including the mathematical theory, belongs. Sound (QC 
222-246) it were better to collocate with the special mechan¬ 
ics of Waves, etc (157), and Heat (QC 252-338) with the 
Properties of Matter^ Thermodynamics (311) should be 
closer to Kinetic Theory of (lases (175). Radiation and 
Radio^physics, or Radioactivity* have come to be regarded 
as very general subjects and they should precede both Light 
and Electricity. Radioactivity has here been brought in 
at the end of Electricity, where it seems misplaced^ The 
term Radio-physics does not appear anywhere. Radiation 
in general there is no proper provision for; and the special 
subjects. Emission, Transmissionp Reflection^ Refraction, 
etc it would be more scientific to subordinate under Radia- 
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tlpu, for light is but specLaJ effects of ntdiation. In ^ 
sirdiiar s^ise Electricity, or rather the special subjects that 
arc brought Under that capdon, art special, tho some of 
them art less so than the respective subjects under Light, 
to this sense we may say that Light is a more special sub* 
ject than Electricity. But both should follow Radiation 
as more geaeraL The Quantum Theory* which has 
troubled physicists for about twenty-five years* and which 
has its formidable literature* has no place in this Schedule 
or its index. The Theory of Ether (QC 177) does not 
companion well with Theories of Gravitation (ITS) and 
Kinetic Theory of Gases (ITS) and Radiometer (176) 
and Motecutar Dtmenrions (179)^ These subjects have not 
thetr convenient and proper collocations; in other words 
they are somewhat mixed up. The classihcatjon of Physics 
is fcK sdentihe and less commendable than that of Math¬ 
ematics, and it would hardly be adequate for the science 
of the last two decades, not for any library that is really 
expected to classify sctentiEcaJly, 

Mineralogy* with the introductory or complementary 
study Crystallography, is properly a branch of Chemistry* 
more closely related to k than to Geology* tho it is in one 
aspect a bTanch of Geognosy* the descriptive science of the 
Earth^s materials* and tho it is closely related to Petrolo^ 
and to Economic Geology. But these subjects should not 
come in between Dynamic and Structural Geology on the 
-one hand and on the other hand Geographical Geology, nor 
should thb last precede. In this schedule for (Jwlogy we 
miss the customaTy main division of the science into 
Physical (mcludiog E^mamical* Stntctural, or Tectonic, 
and Chemiral) and Historical (including StrarigTaphical, 
Paleontological, and Geographical). Then, as we have re¬ 
marked before* Paleontolo^ belongs to Biology rather 
than to Geology, even tho it contributes so greatly to Gc- 
ology» Paleobotany should accordingly be placed under 
Bot^y and Palco 2 o 61 ogy under Zoology* tho with respect 
to the geological interests there might well be alternative 
provision under Geology. 

Under ^cmistiy^ as under (Ecology and Astronomy* 
the Theoretical and Physical (QD 4S3-6S1) are separated 
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frotn the General. More particularly under Chemistry, 
while there are some details for Chemistiy in general, as a 
study, profession, ete,i other subjects, such as die Import¬ 
ance of Chemistry to Man, to CiviSizatios, to Legal Prosecu¬ 
tion, etc. are lacking; and the terra General Chemist^* 
which has recently come into prcHtiinent usage^ is not dis¬ 
tinguished from Recent Treatises (QD J1) under the 
general caption of the class^ Then the Physical and 
Theoretical Chemistry follows instead of preceding the 
Analytical, Inorganic, and Organic branches; and at the 
end comes Crystallography {QD 901-999), cut off from 
Mineralogy in QE 351'399fc to which it is most closely 
related. 

In Astronomy there is more reason for placiug the 
Practical and Spherical ahead of the TheoreticaJ and in 
this schedule many gtx>d collocations result; hut a more 
CDnsisteni classLbeation with equally good collocations may 
be obtained with the order as follows: General, Descriptive, 
Theoretical, Spherical, Practical, Observational, Cosmicalj 
Astrophysical, Special Bodies, culminating in the Earth and 
leading to Geology and Geodesy, Cosmical Physics (QC 
806) should he collocated w^lth Astronomy (QB), and 
Terrestrial Physics, including Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Meteorology, should be collocated rather with Geophysics 
and with Physiography as branches of the science of the 
Earth. The same is true of Geodesy (QB 281-341), which 
belongs not with Astrortomy hut with Phy^cal Geology 
or with Mathematical Geography. 

The iuconsistcncy of placing the general and theoretical 
after the special, paiiioilar, and descriptive recurs under 
Botany and Zoology, where Morphology, Anatomy, Em¬ 
bryology, Histology, Physiology, and Ecology follow the 
geographical, topographic, and taxonomic “ more concrete¬ 
ly descriptive branches. Placing the geographical ahead 
thruout the descriptive natural sciences is an objectionable 
feature of the system; and the order of the branches of 
Zoology is wholly inverse. This has one advantage; the 
collocation of comparative anatomy and embiyotogy of 
animals with the relevant branches of human anatomy and 
embryology. But here Ecologyi under the unusual and 
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unbiguous tflrm Ethology^ not only precedes Anatomy but 
is separated from GeograpbicaJ EbstributiOTip with which 
it should be collocated A similar separation impairs the 
schedule for Botany. Here the orderj Morphology, Anat- 
omy^ Embryology, Histology, Physiology^ and Ecology^ is 
correct; but all these tUogically follow the taxonomic classic 
fication of special morphological forms, and this is itself 
unsciejitihcally and inconsistently inverse In the details to 
histaiice that the taxonomic classification is not perfect^ we 
note that Biy^ophjrta, the nanie of one of the great divisions, 
or phyla, of Ciyptogamia, is omitted from the schedule.’ 
The classification for the biological sciences is very un¬ 
satisfactory. The index Uchs the terms« Ontogaiy, Tax¬ 
onomy, and Organization, 

The details of Technology and the Arts space does not 
permit us to particularize, so we wiU merely remark that 
in these two classes we have found much to commend and 
little to criticise. We have objected before to the separa¬ 
tion of Chemical Technology from Chemistryj and of Elec¬ 
trical Technology from Elcctrid^. Here we notice similar 
separation of Economic Geology and Mineralogy from the 
mother subjects in QE; also the separation of Sanitary 
Engineering m TD from S^tation in RA 421-607, Water 
Supply having a schedule in both classes. This tendency 
to duplicate and to distribute appears tfamout the system. 
To minimize the disadvantages of this often unavoidable 
result is a real problem of library classification which is 
^gravated by an unscientific order of main classes such as 
impairs this system^ 

We Will note here a few details omitted t AppredatioOi 
^joyment of An; pcpressiou, Imitation, Morality, Sub¬ 
limity, the Ojinic in Art; Commercialism, Imposition, 
Counterfeiting in Art (but Forgeries app^rs in N 8790)- 
And in the schedule of Class S, Agriciiltiirer Plant and 
Animal Industry; Arboriculture, Care and Salvage of Tre«, 
Md Nurseries. In dting these lacks in schedules and 
indexes the writer remembers that the publication is tenta- 
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tivcp '"printed manuscript/' Som^ of these items may 
be inserted in later editions, as a few were in the past But 
it s^ms advisable to show that these schedules are reaUy 
incompletep lest their immense detail should lead the unwary 
to overvalue them in this respccL 

The History of Civilization and Culture in CB is sep¬ 
arated too far from General History' in D. To instance 
confusing dupHcationp Historiography and Biography oi 
Historians appear first in CB IS and then in B 13 and 
recurrently under the nations' history ^ and Philosophy of 
History is CB 19 and also D 16,7. Historiology does not 
appear even in the index. The subdivision of CB for 
nations implies that the history of the civilization and cul¬ 
ture of the nadons is to be separated from their general 
and political history; but under the several nations in the 
schedules of D recurs the caption, “Social Life and Cus¬ 
toms. CivilizatiorL^ In some places the term Culture is 
added. Under Greece and Rome (ancient) this caption 
is "Qvdization and Culture/^ subsumed under Antiquities. 
Oearer and more adequate provision is not roade for such 
important subjects as the Civilization of Ancient Greece 
and Rome as distinct from the social and private life and 
institutions as studied in the antiquities. The Important 
related subjects Helletiisni^ Hellenistic Influence, is nowhere 
to be found; nor are the Greek Colonies, nor the Greek 
City, or State, nor the famous Constitution of Athens,, 
nor the Olympic Games; nor is there any provision for the 
literature on the Influence of Greek and Roman Civilization 
on European r unless under the '"General special" — that 
tantalizing term. 

The divisions of Class . D are for the several nationSp 
beginning with Great Britain. The order might as well 
have been alphabetic, for it is not historicah nor geograph- 
icaL Germany (DD) is separated from Austria (DB)^ 
while Switzerland is in DQ next to the Balkan states in 
DR. Classical Antiquity (DE) is severed from HAudeut 
History (D Sl-90). Russia (DK) is neighbor to Nether¬ 
lands (DH and DJ). But the order in Asia (DS) ts very 
good. Aside from such faults and Jacks the schedules for 
Class D seem systematic and thoro. Under the several 
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nations a for Etiinography recurs; but iindtr 

HAnthropoEogy, Ethnology and Ethnography, a subordinate 
hi!;aduigT '‘Customs and Institutions (Primitive)is sub¬ 
divided for '"Spedal Rnces" and both for Ethnographic and 
Geographic subdivisions {GN 537 and 550). Classihers 
must find this duplication confusing, for references are 
lacking, nor are distinctions defined. 

In the Library of Congress bibliography is kept aR 
ti^ether in Qass Z, and there classified into General, Na- 
tiouaJ, Subject, and Personal. It is more convenient to dis¬ 
tribute subject-bibliographies under the subjects. National 
bibliographies may well follow general bibliograpfuK, but 
bibliographies of the nations as hlstoricaE subjects, etc., 
should be distributed as subject-bibljographies. Under the 
main caption, Books in General, are included Paleography 
and Writing, includitig Calligraphy, Typewritings and Short¬ 
hand, which would imply that those arts exist chiefly for 
the making of books. Paleography is so closely related to 
Diplomatics and Epigraphy that it seems to belong rather 
with those “auxiliary“ sciences of historical studies. Writ¬ 
ing and Printing should be tinder the Arts, so should Short¬ 
hand and Typewriting. But Stenography^ which does not 
appear in this schedule nor in any of the indexes, dos 
appear under Econonuc History, Labor, Employers' and 
Workingmen s Associations, where it would have the mark 
HD 6948*358, which seems longer than short-hand. 

The schedule for Philology (P-Pa) is more impressive 
even than those for History. We admire its erudition and 
marvel at its elaborateness. We shall never have time to 
study it ad^uately, nor even to make use of it; and we 
would turn it over to the catalogers, to whom the Prefatory 
ftote hopes it will be a '^source of useful information.^^ The 
bibliographers and scholars too would probably find much 
in It to appreciate. But to classifiers it is, one thinks, an 
^mtorroj dt richisst. Why, there are over tiventy pages, 
closely printed, of schedule for Aristotle alone, and four- 
teen for Homer, and ten for Plato. Is it conceivable that 
c literature, however extensive and various, could require 
all that complication? We would echo the acknowledge¬ 
ment m the Prefatory Notes to the printers in the Govern^ 
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incut Printing Offire, It is now apparent why we have had 
to wait for It for twenty years. The schedule for Literature 
(PN-PZ) was published in 191S, It ts much less com¬ 
plicated, but hardly less admirahle and interesting to the 
cataloger and bibliographer. For classifying we regard it 
as utterly impraede^. In preceding chapters we set forth 
some of our ideas regarding the classification of Philology 
and of Literature The main thing is that the several chief 
literatures should not be separated from their respective 
languages. In criddsing the Decimal Oassificadon we 
repeated this stricture. Another principle is that akema- 
dve modes of classifying literature should be provided for* 
as simply as possible, if different libraries are to be served, 
Thirdly, for individual authors (except for a few of the 
greatest) it is wrong principle to use class-marks or num¬ 
bers other than those of Cutter order-numbers or sotm 
other order-notation. In other words ludividuab should 
not be specified as classes; they should be in 

classes and arrottged within these classes. It is sdll worse 
to have individual writings treated thus, Ctass-noiadon 
should not be extended into such details and particulars. 
Then under authors subdivision by table should be simple 
for most authors and elaborate only for the most important 
authors, and then within practical and economic limits. 
Moreover it is inadvisable, if not impractical, to separate 
British from American authors and furthermore to have 
several alphabets under each division for periods. 

In the broadest view these schedules are altogether too 
historical and otherwise too complicatedp even for specialized 
studies and for the largest libraries. They would prove 
more troublesome than advantageous^ Those who think 
they have really adopted them must have simphlied and 
adapted them beforehand or after trying them. But^ if 
literature and its history are to be classified historically in 
adequate detailp this should not be complicated by three 
main divisions for Histoiyp Collections, and Individual 
Authors, repeatingp or paralleling, the historical classifica¬ 
tion, further complicated by subordinate divisions for 
countries and periods, and again by fonns^ so that there 
are four or five series of divisions superposed and inter- 
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lac^d with cross^rcferencts. The biography is as insep¬ 
arable from the history as the enddsm is from both hi- 
o^phy and history. But there the History of EU^abethan 
Literattire, for instance, b placed in PR 836-839, while the 
criddsm and biography would be under the individuaJ 
authors in PR 2200-319S and the coUections would be dis- 
rtbuted among those of other periods in seven places rang^ 
ing from PR 1207 to PR 1369+ The user of this classifica¬ 
tion would be lost in the ma^es of this system, and so would 

classifier too. How translations of foreign literature 
into English poetic, dramatic, or other forms are to be 
treated would be learned only with difficulty from the 
schedules and index, and probably with resulting confusion. 

In this long section many items have been pointed 
out or criticised as fairly as requisite brevity has per¬ 
mitted. They are regarded as matters of fact rather 
than of opinion. Tedious tho the matter be, the cumtila- 
tive effect should substantiate our concluding criticism 
that the classification of the Library of Congress is im¬ 
paired thruout by too many inconvenient separations of 
closely related subjects, by dispersion of the parts of 
many subjects* by too many unnecessary complications^ 
and by too many important omissions and deficiendes. 

5. The Notation and the Apportionment 

From disproportion and excessive elaboration result 
notations of uneconomicaJ length. In this system five 
letters arc unused for main classes, and thus the Ihsc 
is shortened. The unused letters are not just reserved 
for prospective future use, for new subjects are usually 
subordinated. Then within the twenty-one main classes 
too few sub-classes, or divisions, are distinguished by 
5U rdinatc letters. To distinguish important subjects 
by distinct class-marks is very advantageous both for the 
uses of the dassifkation and for certain economies in 
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mnemonic notation. The number of subclasses is tabu¬ 
lated below: 


Class 

SulhCUsses 

Qass 

Sub-Clus» 

A 

lO 

A-N 

III 

B 

M 

P 

I8 

C 

9 

Q 

12 

D 

19 

R 

17 

ErF 

z 

S 

6 

G 

9 

T 

17 

H 

t6 

U 

9 

J 

11 

V 

lO 

K 

unpubliAlied 

Z 

1 

L 

It 

■— 

-- 

U 

3 


3bi 

N 

7 

K estimate 

to 


III 


2tt 

This 

would make an average of ten to the class. The 


initial letters, when expanded (as under D) are here 
counted as sub-classes. If twenty subclasses w^ere usedi 
the reserve would probably suffice for future require¬ 
ments. The feasible area would then be 420 divisions. 
If three more main classes were added^ the area would 
be 480 p The maximum for 24 letters is 24 x 24 + 24 = 
600. So we may say that this notation uses about half 
of its feasible area and a little more than a third of its 
area. That is indeed uneconomical. 

We wiU particularize a few of the resulting dehciendes. 
Books and Bookmakingp Writing and Paleography,, Li¬ 
braries, and Bibliography are fairly distinct subjects and 
should be regarded as four sub-classes in Class Z; yet they 
have not distinctive ctass-roarka. Biology is subsumed with¬ 
out distinctive mark^ so are Mineralogy, Meteorologyp 
Paleontology, Geometry, Mechanics, Educational Psydio- 
logyp Teacbiug, Hygiene, Uibor, Corporations, Banidngp 
Insurance, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French^ and 
German languages, Scandinavian, Celtic^ and Semitic lan¬ 
guages, and the respective literatures. In contrast with 
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these sub/ects lacking distinctive marks are the foUowing 
csomparatively unioiportaDt subjects that have letters to 
distinguish them: Cavalry (UE), Marines (VE), Roads 
and Pavements (TE)^ Nursing (RT), Chronology (CE), 
College Fraternities (LJ), University, College, and School 
Magazines (LH). 

Disproportion underlies the following more important 
strictures: Philology and all the languages and litent'* 
tures are confined to the capacity of one main class, * 
whereas History expands in four, and American History 
has two of these. With a literal base there are letters 
enough to distinguish each of the fundamental sciences 
with a capital letter in a main class; but in this system 
only one. Social Science, ia so distinguisheA Yet the 
arts and technologies. Medicine, Agriculture, and Mili¬ 
tary and Naval Science occupy seven main classes, a 
third of the whole base. Philosophy and Religion to¬ 
gether have but one main class. As little room is as¬ 
signed to Physics (QC) and to Chemistry (QD) as to 
Sculpture (NB) and to Engraving <NE); as little to 
the English language and literature (PE) as to Cavalry 
(UE); as much to Heraldry (CR) as to History of 
Great Britain and Ireland (DA). Evidently in this 
system there has been no purpose to provide distinctive 
class-marks for all important subjects; and the value of 
mnemonics has been disparaged. 

This notation does permit of expansion, but it runs 
into excessive length. Any division, whatever its con¬ 
tent, any ^bject, whatever its scope, may have hundreds 
of subdivisions marked with numbers of three or four 
plactt, not consecutive but intermittent, with a large pro¬ 
portion of uni^ numbers for future insertions. Ex¬ 
cept at the beginning of each sub-class, numbers of three 
or our places, besides the two letters, are required for 
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iniportant subjects and for much used books. That is, 
this notation normally requires five or six factors where 
an econoinical notation would require hut three or four. 
Indeed figures used decimally are less uneconomical than 
when used intermittently. But sometimes the consecu¬ 
tive numbers prove insufficient, and decimal extension 
becomes necessary. In such cases and wherever addi¬ 
tional marks from systeimiic sdiedules are affixed, the 
notations become altogether too unwieldy. A few ex¬ 
amples will enforce this objection. 


Biographer of Dbraeli 
Crete, Archeolorgy and History 
Hmniulj»rs War with Spain 
Provence, Description and travel 
Child Labor Laws id the United States 
Frigates, Lemtirs, Monkeys, Apw, etc. 


DA 5M,BJ 
DF 22LCa 
DG 247.59 
DC 61UP958 
HD 6343.U5A4 
QL 737. F9 


These subjects are indeed special, tho not vtry special. 
The last would have to 1^ subdivided for Apes, for Lemurs, 
for Qumpanzees^ etc* The above marks are composed of 
from eight to twelve factors, where an economical nota-^ 
lion would use but three or four, or at most five. And 
now we will compare the marks of some g€n€f^ subjects 
in an economical notation with those of the library of 
Congress: 


Educsuianal 

IntemntioiuLi ATbitTation 
RaJtwaySp General Treatises 
Radiotclegrapby, ^ncral, Tr^dses 
JouritaUsin, GetLera.1 
Kiitory of Greek Liter^iiuren General 


JE LB mi 
RIR JX 
TJF H£ 1031 
BRK TK 5741 
YV PN 4731 
XE PA 30QJ 


6h Excessive Bulk akp Complexity 

The Library of G>ngress Classification applies sys¬ 
tematic tables for certain subjects, notably for History 
of Europe and for the Literatures; and there are differ¬ 
ent types of these presenting somewhat different specifi- 
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cations for cotintrieSp languageSj literatures, atid authors, 
graded according to their relative importance or the 
requisite detail, some requiring fewer, others more 
Dumerous subdivisions. Each history, each language^ 
each literature, and each author has distinctive features, 
but requisite economy should reduce these, at least in 
part, to types and to systematic schedules; and these 
should be few and not too elaborate. This is found to 
be feasible. So many specifications recur, those for rela¬ 
tions, aspects, methods, treatment» forms, those biblio¬ 
graphical, geographical, historical, scientific, and philo¬ 
sophical, that typical systematic schedules are usually 
applicable, tho of course not invariably. Even so, they 
pro\"e to be very effectual economies both in lessening 
the details of schedules and in facilitating their use; and 
in this respect the more mnemonic they are the better. 
Our views on this matter were presented in Chapter IV, 
section 5, and they are positively divergent from those 
embodied in the schedules of the L. C. and expressed by 
their defenders. Those schedules we find needlessly and 
excessively complicated. From the lack of such econo¬ 
mies the System has become extremely cumbersome. 
Further bulk and complexity result not onlv from 
duplications and alternatives, with the requisite cross- 
references, but nioreover from certain subjects being 
classified in some detail in two distinct classes. For ex¬ 
ample, History of Science is regularly classified under 
Science (general) in Q 125-7, which is subdivided by 
coimtries alphabetically; but then sub-class AZ also is 
assigned to History of the Sciences in Generafi Scholar¬ 
ship, and Learning. For another instance. Constitu¬ 
tional Monarchy is classified in JC 401-408, under Politi¬ 
cal Theory, but under Constitutional History (JF) Con- 
j^titutional Monarch is marked 353, without reference 
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in either place to the other. More often, however, there 
is reference to the preferred location f and the indexes 
usually provide the proper indications. 

The twenty classes published thus require over 4,000 
pages for the schedules, without counting the indexes. 
Estimating an average of about 33 places to the page, 
the total would be about 140,000, TTiis is about three 
times as many as we have estimated as likely to be used 
in the largest libraries. The History of Europe fills 
420 pages; the Social Sciences (Classes H and J) occupy 
749 pages, without counting the synopses and outlines, 
tables and inde.xes. Technology' reqtures 255 pages for 
the schedules alone. The complexity of the schedules is 
proportionate. 

To exemplify the dispersiou of subjects, two simple 
cases will be instanced and then a subject that is very 
problematic. Copper appears in four places, the chemistry 
in QD 18LC9, the technology in TP 24S.C8, the metallurgy 
in TN 780, and mining in TN 440-449. These last three 
places should be collocated under Technology and that 
should not be separated from the chemistry. Similarly 
Radium has its chemistry in QD 181.Rl, while a monograj^ 
on its atomic weight would have the mark QD 464. Rl, and 
one on its production would be marked TP 24S.R2. These 
Studies should be united under Radium in Chemistry, 

The study of children involves many subjects in seveial 
branches, but the related subjects should not be so confus- 
ingly distributed as here under five classes. Children 
(care). Child Study, Child Life, Youth, etc. are classified 
under Social Groups in HQ 769-799. Children, Adolescents, 
appears under Anthropology in GK 63-64; Hygiene, Feed¬ 
ing. etc. of Children are in RJ 101-255, under Pediatrics; 
Child Study under Education is classified in LB llDl-1139, 
repeating such subjects as Adolescence (1135) and An¬ 
thropological studies (1125), Psychophysical studies (1121), 
and Psychical Development of the Child (1151); but Child 
Psychology appears also in BF 721 under Psychology, 
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There should be a divisjon for the main subjectp with refer¬ 
ences to aJternative locations; and there should besides this 
be a distinct division for Psychology of Childhood, and 
another for Pediatrics; and these three divisions should 
not be too distant from one another; they would not be^ if 
Anthropology, Psychology, Education, and Hygiene were 
in contiguous classes. 

The schedules too often lack clearness in caption and 
indention. We have to search for the general subjects, 
and for the main divisions, and too often these lack distinc¬ 
tive literal notation. These objections would remain, even 
if there were less bulk and compleicity. 

7. Is THIS Classification Adaptable fou 
Centrauzed Classifying? 

We have found many faults^ tho we have tried not to 
be unfairly fault-finding. We have taken pains to show 
facts rather than to set forth arguments. But now we 
must conclude with an argument. For there is a marked 
tendency among librarians to accept the classification of 
the Library of Congress with all its faults, because there 
is no better system worked out and published in detail 
and because centralized classifying is a feasible economy 
in assisting individual classifjdng. There are reasons on 
both sides of the question. Let us consider them. 

First, as to the satis factoriness of the system; wc 
have found the order of the main classes unscientific and 
uneconomic, resulting in inconvenient separations. His¬ 
tory, the Sciences, the Social Sciences, the Arts, and 
Literature arc incoherently misplaced. Three funda¬ 
mental sciences. Biology, Psychology, and Sociology, are 
subordinated. Psychology is separated from SciencCp 
and Education from Psychology, and from Sociology too. 
Anthropology and Ethnology are misplaced with regard 
both to science and to history. Physics is separated from 
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Matlicmatics by Astronom>v and Geography far from 
Geology. Chemical Technology Is remote from Chem¬ 
istry and Electrical Technology from Electricity. Many 
other subjects are improperly placed, with resulting sepa¬ 
rations of closely related studies. In this view the sys¬ 
tem seems wholly inadaptable. 

We have looked into the schedules more in detail; 
we have found many merits, much to commend, much 
to accept with appreciation and thankfulness; but we 
have found more faults and deficiencies than we could 
attempt to describe or even mention, faults in setentihe 
relations, in adaptations to changing conditions, and in 
practical library economies. They seem to justify the 
conclusion that to amend and adapt this system to practi¬ 
cal conveniences would be as difficult probably as to 
fit it to the scientific and educational organization of 
knowledge. This would require reconstruction from the 
foundations; but that adaptation w'ould require hardly 
less extensive alteration tbruout the immense structure. 

Thirdly, we have considered the notation and appor¬ 
tionment. Five initial letters and too many subordinate 
letters are unused; yet many important subjects arc with¬ 
out distinctive literal notation. This disproportion and 
w'aste reduce to about a third of its capacity the base and 
area of the literal notation; and subdivision by consecu¬ 
tive numbers, fewer being assigned than unassigned, is 
much less economical than a notation of numbers used 
dikimalty; and that we have found uneconomical. The 
resulting notation is expansive but of excessive length, 
requiring regularly, five or six factors where an economi¬ 
cal notation requires but three or four; and, when deci¬ 
mals or suffixes from systematic sekeduies are added, the 
notations run to eight or more factors, far beyond the 
economic limit. In a word, the notation is uneconomicaL 
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Fourthly, the system is altogether too complicated 
5md ciunbersome. It is not in a single book, but in some 
twenty, with as many indexes. Even if tliese indexes 
be sometime consolidated into one, it wilt be* however 
valuable, very bulk^^ and complicated. This compbcatjozi 
of schedules and index would largely offset the economy 
of centraliaed classifying. Unless the libraries take the 
notations from the cards without adapting them to their 
individual classifications, the schedules would have to be 
handled and studied and altered; and the time and trouble 
would greatly reduce the savings of the centralized 
service. It might prove easier and more economical to 
make your classificatton for your individual libraryp in 
consistence with established principles and approved 
standards, than to labor over these complicated schedules 
in classifying your daily accessions. T^e writer cannot 
say positively, but he can proffer a little smile all around 
in saying that he would rather try it than not, — that isp 
than the other alternative. 

If the classification of the Library of Congress is 
inconsistent with the organization of knowledge and the 
Konomies of library clas^ihcation, the centralized serv¬ 
ice^ however liberal and efiieientr does not really much 
enhance the value of this classification to other libraries. 
A faulty system conforming to the conditions of an im* 
mense and rapidly growing library is too much weighted 
with the handicap of its own ponderosity* It is the less 
likely to be altered and adapted to new requirements. In 
this system, now over a quarter<entury old, faults tong 
since recognized have not been remedied* and they will 
probably not be removed in the coming quafier<entury. 
A massive system adopted by many large libraries is 
thrice bound by conservatism, by the c&st of reclassifying 
larg€ collections in many libraries. Alterations in the 
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mother system would impose on the daughter libraries the 
unhappy alternative of following tn the mother's foot¬ 
steps or of being left behind in the limbo of the past. 
So, while the daughters cling to the mother, she clings to 
them all. For fear that some may not be capable of 
progress, all are likely to remain where they are. Have 
we not observed this maternal conservatism in the Deci¬ 
mal Classification and its large family of daughters? 

The economies of centralized cooperative classifying 
need not, and should not, depend on the classification of 
a national library, nor on that of any one library. 
Standards, whether tn products or in methods, must be 
as adaptable as is feasible to changing requirements; and 
economies must yield somew'hat to values, which may 
be intellectual It is of paramount importance that a 
standard classification for libraries should be not only 
practical and economical but also scientific and educa¬ 
tional. For economy, the subject, or class, or class-mark, 
should be plainly indicated in the book, or on a card that 
represents it. As we have suggested elsewhere, such 
indication could well be given by the author and publisher 
concurrently in the preface and under the copyright 
notice; and this might be confirmed, modified, or altered 
by a board of classifiers, whether of the national library 
or of the national library association. Such a method 
of classifying should not only be centralized and co¬ 
operative but truly economical and at the same time 
adaptable. The subject indication, or standard class- 
marks — for there might well be three or four of them 
on each card — could then be translated into any con¬ 
sistent and adequate library classification by the simple 
use of its index, which indeed might have one of the 
standard notations in a parallel column beside its own. 
We wilt return to this doctrine in the concluding chapter. 
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Notalior^ and index are but means. Schedules are 
none the ks^s requisite. For standard dassificatious they 
should be as simple as adequacy permits and as adaptable 
as is feasible under the conditions. For the individual 
classifications they should be consistent with the standards 
so far as is possible and they should be specialized and 
elaborate only where requisite. Thus true economy may 
be attained. Such classifications may be cooperative in 
plan» in elaboration^ and in specialization; and classify¬ 
ing by them may be cooperative and centralized. In order 
to partake in cooperative centralized classifying we need 
not adopt a faulty and complicated classification! and on 
the w^hoie it probably does not pay to do so. It would 
probably cost more in time and trouble to translate the 
subjects and class-marks of a cumbersome and confusing 
system and to adapt them to local and individual require¬ 
ments than it would to adapt a simpler standard classi¬ 
fication, even if the expansions^ where needed, would 
have to be developed according to the requirements. 
Herein lies a need and an opportunity for the dassifiers 
of the future and for the schools for librarianship. 

The Library of Congress classification is very com¬ 
mendable in much of its detail, historical scientific* and 
technological, and good use can be made of this detail j 
but the system is too cumbersome and complicated; it has 
too many faults, and it is on the whole inadaptable. The 
advantages and economies that may be gained by adopt¬ 
ing it are overborne by the disadvantages* inadequacies* 
and wastes of the system. As an organization of knowl¬ 
edge it is unscientific and inadaptivc ; as a library classic 
fication it is uneconomical* as a standard it is dlsqualifiedL 
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THREE EUROPEAN CLASSinCATlONS 
AND ONE ASIATIC 

1. Brown's "Subject Classification" 

The three leading American cUssifications have been 
criticised and found unsatisfactory. Let us now tiim 
to four important systems that have been developed in 
older countries. La Classiftcaiion Dicimaie JJniverseUe 
(which is intemationai but not "universal") will not 
be considered in detail here, because as developed for 
the purpeses of a great bibliographic catalog and more 
broadly for "documentation," it is hardly adaptable for 
the organization of knowledge in libraries, tho much of 
its detail would be available for classiheation of large 
research collections, if the notation could be simplified 
within economic limits. As Its basic structure remains 
almost unaltered — the faulty historic American Deextned 
Classification —- it is on the whole, despite an elaborate 
superstructure of mnemonic notation for recurrent speci¬ 
fications, subject to the same criticism that has been 
rendered <n Chapter X, concluding that it was always 
inadaptable for standardization and now is antiquated 
and unavailable for economical reconstruction.* 
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Let tis Jirst examine the English library classificaticm 
which many librarians seem to regard as less objection¬ 
able than the three American systems. It has at least 
the merit of being In some respects simpler. The title * 
signifies the author's intention, or "main principle, the 

placing of subjects under concrete or specific heads. 

For example, books on the human heart are ail together 
at one place, whether treating of that organ from an 
anatomical, physiological, pathological, or therapeutical 
point of view. All through the scheme the same prin¬ 
ciple has been observed, as far as the complications and 
intersections of human knowledge would allow, while 
ample provision is also made for general as well as 
special aspects.” * 

Two other principles are; . to place each subject as 
near as possible to the science on which it is based. . , . . 
Practical use Itas been considered all through the scheme, 
and it has been sought to obtain this by dispensing with 
conventions, distinctions, and groupings, which are arbi¬ 
trary rather than scientific.” (i". C,, p. 17-lS). 

These principles are good, if not carried to extremes, 
and to contravention of other principles no less important 
to library classification. But they were carried to ex¬ 
tremes by Mr. Brown. When the subject Nurnismatica, 
which should be auxiliary to History, is subordinated to 
Finance and Money, as a branch of Economics, and is 
there collocated with the econotnics of Currency and 
Cash Registers; when the whole literature of Music — 
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history, theory, and technology — is thrust between 
branches of physical science; w'hen between General and 
Theoretical Physics, Molecular Physics, and Dynamics 
on the one hand, and Electricity and other special 
branches of physics on the other hand, over nine pages 
of details in applied mechanics and engineering thru all 
the various branches are made to intervene — Mechani¬ 
cal, Civil, Sanitary and Municipal Engineering, Archi¬ 
tecture and Building, Railway Engineering and Admin¬ 
istration, Vehicular Engineering, Transport and Com¬ 
munication, Post Office, Shipbuilding, Seamanship and 
Navigation, Shipping, Naval and Military Science,— 
when arts and technologies thus intrude into the studies 
of sciences and philosophies, we may indeed object that 
Mr. Brown has gone to e^ctremes in "dispensing vrith 
conventions, distinctions, and groupings/' extremes that 
are neither practical nor scientific and which will prove 
very Inconvenient. Neither the sciences nor the tech¬ 
nologies are properly served by tliis colligation. Nor is 
it more practical to subordinate all the applications of 
biological and sociological science "directly" under the 
fundamental sciences from which they may in a sense be 
derived. Moreover technologies and arts depending 
chiefly on one science may be composite of elements from 
several other sciences and thus dependent on them too, 
as is, for instance, Photography. 

Is there practical reason for placing books on Yachts and 
Yachting (B669^), books on Parcels Post (6629), books 
on the Art of Travel (B602), books on Freight Rates 
(6535), books on Plastering (B340), books on Sewage 
(B262}, and books on Hand Tools (B154) in Gass B, 
Physics? It would seem that Mr. Brown reacted against 
the tendency we criticised in the Library of Congress as¬ 
tern to distribute, or disperse, the several branches or aspects 
of a subject, or the "standpoints," as he calls them. But, 
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in reducing this problem to a pervasive rule, he attempted a 
simp]ihcation that is altogether impracticaL For some sutn 
jetts it is convenient to separate certain branches; for 
instance again, the chemical branch of phoiography may 
in scientific libraries best be placed under Chemistry^ or 
the physical and chemical side altogether under F'hysics, 
while the artistic side may be classified under Fine Arts. 
The Chemistry of Foods may be placed under Chemical 
Technology^ while other studies of Foods belong rather 
under Hygiene and under Dotucstic Economy. Regarding 
Bacteriology, however, there may be some doubt whether 
the medical branch should be differentiated from the botan* 
ical and agricultural branches^ etc. If the Library of Con¬ 
gress is often wrong in distributing branches that belong 
together, it is sometimes right in distributing other subjectS- 
Mr. Brown* in applying his two principles not only to 
Special subjects but to general, subverted the practical 
principle of collocation for maximal efficiency in service. 
Moreover he distorted feasible subordination. He even 
failed to carry out his principles Ui all subjects: for iriStMce, 
Education he neither subordinated to nor collocated with 
Psychology, nor jEsthetics with Arts, nor Metaphysics with 
Philosophy, nor Folklore with Ethnology." 

Mr. Brown no less explicitly than Dr. Dewey professed 
e purpose to be very practical, and he no less plainly 
msclaimed any broad scientific purpose. But in avoiding 
the he likewise missed the practical, and, strange 

to say, e did this most inconsistently in subordinating the 
pi^ctu^]_too much of it^to the scientific. Like many 
other hbranans, he labored under the negation that there 
is no accepted scientific order, "aassificalion has become/' 
he said, ^ mere battlefield for theorists, from which nothing 
ot a very definite or permanent kind has emerged.*' (S. C, 
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p. 8)- Yet he professed that his classification was "liased 
on the principle of placing all topics In a logical sequence/* 
p. 80)* “ . . * , every class is arranged in a sys¬ 
tematic order of scientific progression^ as far as it seemed 
possible to maintain ^ , ** (S. C.^ p. U). 

Let us examine the classification with regard to this 
claim. But first let us show the Table of Main Classes, 

A Gencralia 
B-D Physical Science 
E-F Biological Science 
G-H Ethnology and Medicine 
I Ecoapfnic BialDgy 
J-K Philosophy and Religion 
L Social and Folltical Science 
M Language and literature 
N LHeraiy Forms 
0-W Hlstoryi Geogmf^y 
X Biography 

This scheme does m part crudely resemhk the 
«subHsheci order of the sciences, and credit is due to 
Brown for placing the PhjTsical and Natural Sciences 
ahead of Ethnology, the Social Sciences, and History, 
as Edwards, Dewey, Cutter, and the Library of Congress 
had not done; but he deserves more credit perhaps for 
the practical measures of combining Languages and 
Literatures, then History and Geography, as those 
predecessors had moreover not done- Brovm’s outline is 
thus commendable as more scientific and less inconsistent 
than Edwards' and Cutter's and as avoiding the basic 
separations of E>ewey‘s; but it is far from faultless; it 
separates Philosophy from General Science and from 
Logic, and places it next to Domestic Arts. Then Edu¬ 
cation and Mathematics have hardly more right to be 
brought under the caption General ia than have Language, 
History, and Philosophy. Psychology, a fundamental 
science, should have been given a distinct place in the 
series, and so should Anthropology. But Ethnology is 


Matter and Force 
Life 

Mlad 

!■ Record 
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a term of various lisage in more special fields* vrith Uttle 
claim to be distinguished as a main class* and Economic 
Biology, with stiU less, flouts Brown's leading principle. 

As regards the philosophical concepts superposed on 
the scheme and the logical consistency praised by Mr. 
Berwick Sayers and others^ they are no less inconsistent 
than Bacon's misconcepUon that History may be divided 
from Science as memory may be distinguished from 
reason. Life has its mind as well as its matter and its 
record; and matter has its record in history as science 
has its history in record. Those distinctions or divi¬ 
sions are not merely vague but invalid. 

Let us now proceed to examine the order of the special 
subjects. Psychology is separated on the one hand from 
Physiology and on the other hand from Eduction and 
Sociology. Esthetics is remote from the Arts. Philosophy, 
the most general Subject, in J3 Is distant from General 
Science (A9). Folk-lore^ with M 3 rthology and Religion 
(JS and J4), is dissevered from Anthropology and Eth¬ 
nology (G). Human Anatomy and Physiology (G2) are 
separated from special anatomy and physiology (G6 to H4) 
by Pathology. Materia Medica* Pharmacy» Stirgeiyp and 
Therapeutics (G3 to GS). and cousequently these more 
general branches of medical science are separated from 
the special pathology of diseases and special practice by 
all the details of special anatomy and physiology. But worse 
Is the separadem of Chemistry in D7 from Physics in B 
by all of Engineering, Astronomy, and Geology. Meteor¬ 
ology. and Metallurgy intervening in unconscionable confu¬ 
sion, Physiography and Meteorology come in between 
Astronomy and Geology, tho they should be subordinate to 
the latter. Hydrostatics^ which belongs under Physics, is 
misplaced under Hydrography, subordinate to Physi¬ 
ography; and the index refers Hydrodynamics to Hydro¬ 
statics. Crystallography and Mineralogy arc separated from 
Chemistry by Metallurgy and Mining, which* to accord 
with Mr. Brown's scheme^ should be subordinated to 
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Chemical Technology' and to Economic Geology respect- 
ively. General and theoretical Physics is separated from 
Mathematics, with the Graphic and Plastic Arts and Gen¬ 
eral Science intervening. In the Arts there is the same 
disregard for “conventions and groupings/' convenience 
and consistency. Gardening (1230) is separated from Agri- 
culture {lOOO) by Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Veterinary 
Medicine, and Mitting, and these are separated from Veg¬ 
etable and Animal Products by Woodworking, Furniture, 
Textile Manufactures and the Clothing Trades, the former 
two of these subjects evidently being regarded as appHc^- 
ficJiLT of Forestry* to which they are subordinated. Com¬ 
merce and Trade (LS) are separated from PohiicaJ Econ¬ 
omy (LI) by all of Political Science and Law^ In Law 
the subjects of Cnminology and Cnminal Law; Police^ and 
Penology' are interposed between Torts and Contracts. 
Paleography and Bibliography are brought together with 
Typography In M7 between American Languages (M6) 
and Practical Printing, Paper-making, and Bookbinding 
(MS). Paleography and Diplomatics and Archives are 
usually regard^ as accessory to History, Into the details 
of the subdivisions it is needless to examine. Any com¬ 
petent classifier should see how bad this classification is. 
It.not only disregards “conventions^' and convenience, but 
it ignores established scientific relationSp and conceptual or 
logical relations that are no less important. 

The notation was intended to be very simple and 
economical. Conipatati%"eIy simple it is, but not eco¬ 
nomical. It employs a broad base of twenty-four letters, 
discarding Y and Z. It does not, however, use the letters 
distinctively* except in five or six cases, M for Language 
and Literature, L for Social and Political Science* W for 
America, and X for Biography, ilost of the other 
letters are grouped: Physical Sciences are grouped 
under B, C, D* Ethnology' and Medicine under G, H; 
and British Islands under U, V. Philcnsophy is not J 
hut J3; Gicmistr>' is D7: Political Science is L2. Half 
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of the basCp twelve letterSp is apportioned to the main 
division "Recordp” that is^ to Philologyp Historyp and 
Geography. The other twdve letters of course do not 
suffice^ and distinctive marks are therefore lacking for 
some of the most important sciences and studies. The 
notation is not mrteTnonic, The divisions and sabdivi* 
sions arc marked by consecutive numbers* intermittent* 
as in the Library of Congress, but also permitting of 
intercalations on the decimal principle. The decimal'^ 
point is to be used only before the numbers sufHxed from 
the Categorical Table* It would have been more eco¬ 
nomical to have used a two-letter base* or arfd* as the 
Librar)' of Congress has done. A three-letter notation 
is still more economical. There are 1S4 pages of 
schedules* with about 80 numbers to the page, Mr. 
Brown has estimated that about 14*000 numbers are 
assigned 

The economic limit would be exceeded the more ofteh 
because of the disproportion* which is not only basic but 
results in minor subjects having major marks. As much 
room is given to Wales (history and geography) tn U2 as to 
Biology in EO; as little to Education (Al) as to Logic 
(A3)* as little to Finance (L9) as to Skin and Hair (H4), 
as little to Gvil Engineering (B2) as to Woodworking* 
FuituturCp and Basket Making (P3)p as little to European 
languages and literatures (M4 and MS) as to Denmark and 
Norway (TS and T6). In the last only 14 of the hundred 
numbers are specified. 

The system has two means for economizing the 
schedules, and possibly their use* The first provides 
that the numbers for countries in the Historj'-geography 
schedule may be affixed to any subject TTiuSp Arabia 
being marked Q260 and Climate D240* the Qimate of 
Arabia would be marked D240Q26p the final cipher being 
omitted. This lengthens the notation* as it does in the 
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Decimal Classification and in Cutticr's too; for letters 
are more economical than niiniber5 in supplementary no¬ 
tation for systematic schedules. 

The other auxiliary schedule is called the ’^Categori¬ 
cal Table " that is, "a table of forms^ phaseSp standpoints, 
qualifications, etc*, which apply more or less to every 
subject or subdivision of a subject” These are numbered 
consecutively from _1 to ^975, the numbers not being 
used decimally but set off by the point to indicate that 
they axe taken from the Table. Thus .19 would follow 
.2. There is an alphabetical index to the list This in¬ 
cludes a few historical but not geographical subdivisions,^ 
The first, those having the shortest nmnberSp are per¬ 
haps the commonest in use, but Laboratory work is ,69, 
Methods would require .767, and Law .81L Experi¬ 
ments and Experimental method are lacking. The list 
does not seem complete or definitive. The truth is, the 
attempt to simplify all repetitious subdivisions in one 
systematic schedule applicable to any subject is a mis¬ 
taken notion and breaks down of its own burden. Most 
of the specifications are useless under most subjects^ 
A generally applicable systematic schedule should pro¬ 
vide only for the most commonly required subdivisions 
and should reduce these to a few captions with short 
literal notation. For History, Language, and Literature 
special systematic schedules should be providedp aiid 
such prove economical in use and in notation. The Man¬ 
agement of Factories in Saxony would require the 
absurdly long mark L121.767S74S. This is what the 
Library of Congress avoids at the cost of immensely 
bulky expansion in its schedules^ and, in avoiding that 
bulk, this is what Brown's cumbersome means would 
come to. Neither system solves the problem economi¬ 
cally. A series of systematic schedules with literal nota- 
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tion would economically solve it An economical mark 
for that subject, precisely as specific; is TFIgb, which 
is analyzed thus: T for Economics, F for Industrial, 1 for 
Factory Manai^ement, gh for Saxony. 

One more important test we have still to apply. Does 
this classification provide properly for subjects that were 
rapidly developing in the decade of its compilation? 
Biochemistiy would have to be subsumed under the old 
term Chemical Physiology (more usually termed Physi¬ 
ological Chemistry), Then Ecology is erroneously suh' 
ordinated to Evolution, and there arc no places for its 
subdivisions, e. g. Littoral Life, Aquatic Life, Alpine 
Life, etc. Under Psychology there ts no provision for the 
special branches. Comparative Psychology, Animal Be¬ 
havior, Folk-, and Social Psychology, nor for Individual 
Psychology, Psychology of Types, of Children, of Char¬ 
acter ; nor is the term Physiological psychology there, but 
many of its older subjects are subordinated to Nervous 
EHseases, as are also Dreams, Hallucinations, Psychiatry, 
and Insanity. Genius is misplaced under Ethnology. 
Under Education there is no provision for Educational 
Psychology, unless it be compounded with a long mark 
(.626) from the Categorical Table to be suffixed to Peda¬ 
gogics (A1!0); nor is Philosophy of Education dis¬ 
tinguished from plain Education. The schedules of 
Sociology and Economics do not explicitly provide for 
any of the theoretical topics. Without going further into 
details, we may say that these schedules are very 
inadequate. 

We must conclude that Brown's Subject Classifica¬ 
tion, tho simpler on the whole than the three American 
systems, is not distinctly better as regards the order of 
the main subjects nor as regards the relations and col¬ 
locations of the specific subjects; nor is it conveniently 
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complete; nor is it readily adaptable. As regards appor¬ 
tionment and notation, when the marks from its Cate¬ 
gorical Table are sufBxed, or from its geographical 
schedule, its notation becomes excessively cumbersome. 
Brown’s classification is no more practical and no more 
scientific than the other systems we have criticised, and 
no less disqualified.* 

2. The CLASSiriCAnoN of the University of Halle 

The Germans, as everybody knows, arc very sys¬ 
tematic; so it is not surprising to find that the classified 
catalog of the library of one of their universities is in 
its plan systematic and consistent with a logical synthesis 
valid at the time of its compilation. Wundt's Eintheilung 
der IVissenschaftfn appeared a few years later, in 13S9, 
but it had been embodied in his Logik^ first published in 
1883. Hartwig’s Schtma * was planned in 1879, but was 
not carried out until the years 1884-88; so H may have 
been influenced by Wundt's system; or it may have been 
drawn from the scientific atmosphere of the time. It is 
regrettable that more of it did not come to America and 
get into the Cutter system; then the Library of Congress 
would have drawn upon something worth vfhile adapting. 

There are broad similaiities between Hartwig’s 
Scheme and Wundt's system; but then there are basic 
differences. Wundt's purpose was logical; Hartwig's 
was primarily practical. He was Indeed a librarian. He 
first broadly distinguished between books of scientific 
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content on the one ba.nd and on the other hand books 
chiefly of literary and artistic interest ^^ somewhat as 
DeQuincy distinguished between the books of knowledge 
and the books of influence/ Being a librarian first and 
evidently not too much of a logician^ he put this litera¬ 
ture first, and al! the languages and their respective 
literatures he placed in that same forward position 
(Gasses Cp and D), and then the Fine Arts (Oass 
E)j but foremost in Class A he placed the Cienera] 
subjects: Bibliography and Library Science^ Printing 
and Publishingp Introductions to Sdencei and History 
of Science and of Learned Societies and their pubUca- 
tionSp and also Periodicals and Encyclopedias of general 
scope. For a university library and indeed for any large 
reference library this provision may have been quite prac^ 
tical. The most notable objections from the knowledge 
point of view are that Classical Philology (Class C) and 
Ancient Art (division Eb) are thus separated too far 
from Ancient History (Nb) and History of Ancient 
Civilization under Class H. 


From Wundt*s Eintheilung this sdieme differs funda- 
EDcntally in placing the natural sciences alter the mental 
and social sciences and history (ethnic-sodal-political- 
economic)p and in making transition from the mentd to the 
natural thru Geography/* whereas Wtmdl treated Psycho¬ 
logy as be'mg at once the cuhnimting natural science and the 
fundamental mental science* That is to say, Wundt*s scheme 
einbodied the naturalistic view of the fields of knowledge, 
whereas Hartwig's in a manner represented the correlative 
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humanistic vi^w. In Wundt's system Philosophy was a 
third main division^ and m this the bsi caption was for the 
philosophy of the history of civilization. Wimdt'^s first 
maifi division was for Fonna), or Mathematicalp SdeaceSi 
distinguished from Real, or Empirical ScioiceSp whidi he 
divided into Natural Sciences and Mental Sdentcs ; but in 
Hartwig's Scheme the Mathematical Sciences are subor^ 
dinated to the Natural Sciences^ Mathematics was separated 
from Physics by Astronomy, and this was thus separated 
from Geology; and Biology was not distinguished as a 
fundansental science but was subsumed ^— what there was 
af it at that time. Geology in Salfl was placed too far 
from Physical Geography in Oa; and this last was sep¬ 
arated from Meteorology under Q. 

In the Mental and Social Sciences several no less 
inconsistent separations are incidental to the inversion by 
which these sciences precede the Natural Sctcoccs. An¬ 
thropology and Ethnology' in Hall are remote from 
Zoology in Sc, from the related Medical Scieoces in U, 
from Sociology in Le^ and from History in N and 
pgraphy in O. The History of Civiliiation and Ethnology 
{under Gass H) should not he so far away from History 
(ethruc-sociaKpolitical-economic) in Qass N* Nor should 
Theology in Gass 1 be so distant from Philosophy in Gass 
F; and under Philosophy the fifth special branchi Psycho¬ 
logy (FbV),, should not be entirely separated from 
ology, nor should the Philosophy of Religion (FbVTI) be 
dissevered from TTicology in Gass I ; nor should Logic be 
separated from MathematicSi Nor should Education in 
Class G be severed from Psychology (FbV) by Natural 
Philosophy^ and the Philosophy of Religion, of .Ssthetics^ 
of Ethics, of LaWr and of History* Indeed with so many 
salient and inconvenient separations this scheme savors of 
the departmental university curriculum rather than of a 
coherent logical synthesis of knowledge, by which a uni¬ 
versity library should serve to unify the university. 

As a classified catalog, rather than a classifkation for 
books, Hartwig's Schema comprised much to appreciate 
and to adapt. Some of the faults noticed here are refer- 
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able to the period of the coinpilatioiL The system has 
unfortunately borne the reputation of having a cumber¬ 
some notation, tho that with which it was published is 
said to differ from that actually used in the library at 
Halle.* There this classihcation has probably been 
altered, modified, and kept up to date. If this improved 
and developed system could be published, it would doubt¬ 
less serve as an important contribution to library classi¬ 
fication and it could more advantageously be utilized by 
the makers of systems less objectionable in their funda¬ 
mental structure. As published, the scheme is disquali¬ 
fied by its age, its inadequacy, its disproportion, and its 
inconsistency with the modem scientific synthesis. 

3. Tas Interkationaj, Cataioous of 
Scientific Literatuiie 

Here we have before us a classification that, except 
for a few faults, is fundamentally consistent with the 
synthesis of science as maintained in the consensus of 
the present. This great classified bibliography for the 
annual output of scientific literature was published 
yearly from 1901 to 1914, when the publication lapsed 
from lack of financial support Annually seventeen vol¬ 
umes were issued, one for each of seventeen sciences, 
the content and requirement of which determined the 
practical division. While the relations are consistent, 
the divisions should not be supposed to be fundamentally 
coordinate. The series of main classes is shown on the 
opposite page. 
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A Malhemsti'Cs 
B Mechanics 
C Pbysi« 

O Cbcmistry 
E Astronosay 
F Mclcomicfcy 
G MincrMogy 
H Ccobgy 
J Gi^ogmphj 


K Paleontology 
L General Biology 
M Botany 
N Zoology 
O Human Anatomy 
P Physical Anthropology 
Q Physiology 
R Bacteriology 


In this order there are items that are not just in 
agreement with the order of the sciences as conceived in 
the consensus — that is, as we have discerned iL 
Mechanics is usually regarded as a branch of Physics, 
to which it is propisedeutic and basic, the most genera], 
abstract, and exact branch. That Mechanics may be 
treated mathematically and more abstractly than the 
special branches of Physics should not mislead scientists 
to admit the claims of some mathematicians that Meehan^ 
ics is merely a branch of Mathematics. That is not true 
even of Rational, or Analytic, Mechanics, which of 
course should not be dissevered from the sub-science as 
a whole. As well might the mathematicians claim that 
EtasticUy, Thermodynamics, Electrodynamics, Acoustics, 
or any other branch that admits of tnatbematical treat¬ 
ment, is merely applied mathematics. Mathematics is 
indeed applied in them; they may even be dependent on 
mathematics; that is a reason for placing them after 
Mathematics in the order of the sciences as graded in 
speciality. But, in so far as studies are distinct from one 
another, these sciences, or branches of physical science, 
are distinct from Mathematics as a group of abstract 
studies. In the classitkation in question Mechanics Is 
placed ahead of E’hysics probably for the reason that its 
prospective bulk seemed to require a separate volume 
and so it seemed best to treat it as intermediate between 
Mathematics and Physics. But it is doubtful whether 
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the literature has proved, or wilt prove, bulky enough to 
justify separation for convenience or proportion* 

Meteorology, another sub-science, is dependent on 
Physics for theories and for methods, but it is one of the 
earth sciences and is more especially related to Physical 
Geography and thru this to Geology. It is not intimately 
related to Astronomy, tho it has sometimes been tradi¬ 
tionally confused with the science of meteors, as it has 
etymolo^cally. There is not good reason for placing 
it between Astronomy and Mineralogy. There is good 
reason for subordinating Mineralogy to Chemistry, even 
tho it is closely related to Geology, which depends much 
on this sub-science. If it needs must be separated, it 
were better placed ne-tt after Chemistry. And Geology 
should imnied lately follow Astronomy. 

Paleontology is properly a branch of Biology, or of 
its branch Morphology, tho it contributes greatly to 
Geology, especially to the historical and stratigraphical 
branches of this science. Here is another indication that 
the “International Committee . * . , appointed to settle 
authoritatively the details of the schedules" was more 
considerate of practical bibliographicaJ concerns than of 
scientific consistency,'* 

Bacteriology is another sub-science which might bet¬ 
ter have been subordinated to its fundamental science. 
Botany, which it shoiild rather have followed, if sepa- 
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rated. Physiology (Q) here included not merely the 
human but also the comparative and the zoblo^cal^ and 
should have followed General Biology (L) and have 
preceded Physical Anthropology (P) } but the order of 
these last four subjects seems to have been a concession 
to the medical profession rather than to the biological 
view, for which it would have been better to have classi¬ 
fied the comparative physiology of animals with General 
Physiology under General Biologyt and to have put 
Human Physiology in the same volume with Human 
Anatomy. Zoology in class N is treated descriptively 
and taxonomically, without details for the theoretical, 
physiological, and morphological subjects treated com¬ 
paratively or generally. So, if Bacteriology were moved 
to N and Zoology to O, Physical Anthropology in P 
would appear as transitional from the natural sciences to 
the human sciences, and Human Anatomy and Fh^iotogy 
might then be classified together in Q. Then, if Psy¬ 
chology should later be added to the scope of this Cata¬ 
logue, it would occupy the next place (R) in proper 
collocation with the two anthropological sciences with 
which it is most closely related; and, if furthermore 
Sociology' were admitted to the series, that science too 
would be properly collocated. 

In thus criticising this order, we have perhaps re¬ 
garded it as more important than did the Committee, 
which, as was said above, was evidently more intent upon 
bibliographical convenience than upon scientific con¬ 
sistency, the lack of which appears more speciously in 
the order of the divisions and subdivisions of the several 
sciences. It is needless, however, to enter into these in 
detail. When the next conference in the interests of the 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature is con- 
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vened “ and the resumption of the publication is con¬ 
sidered, it is likely the classification may be improved. 

To justify our animadversions a few instances of 
inconsistency will be noticed here. Minemiogy (class 
G) has four divisions: (jcneral, Mineralogy (descrip¬ 
tive and systematic), Petrology, and Crystallography. 
This last, which is comparatively abstract and theoretical, 
should precede the second, not be separated from It by 
Petrology, which is the special branch for the study of 
rocks. Similarly in the science of Chemistry the divi¬ 
sion for Theoretical and Physical Chemistry should 
precede that for the Chemistry (specific) of the Ele¬ 
ments, and so should that for Analytical Chemistry as a 
general branch of the science; and this should not be 
separated from Laboratory Procedure by the division fO'V 
Organic Chemistry. 

In Biology, the special branch Cytology should be 
collocated with the caption Origin and Development of 
the Organism, and more specially with Embryology, 
rather than with the captions. Life of the Individual and 
Ecology, In Botany, however, the caption Morphology, 
Anatomy, Embryology, and Cytology, properly brings 
these subjects together, tho the order would be better if 
Cytology preceded Embryology, that is, it would pro¬ 
ceed from the more general to the more special. In 
Physiology the first division, Physiological Chemistry, 
should rather be combined with Biochemistry and classi¬ 
fied under Biology, which lacks this branch. It should 
be unnecessary to duplicate this subject in Chemistry. 

Hydrography should be subordinated to Physical 
Geography rattier than to Mathematical, and the Tides 
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should be transferred to the former branch, mauger the 
mathematical theory of this special subject, which might 
be placed under Hydrodynamics. Petrography should 
not separate Dynamic Geology from Tectonic Geology. 

We should remember that this classihcation was 
intended for a bibliographical catalog, not for libraries. 
A library classihcation should according to modem stand¬ 
ards be divided much more specifically and minutely. 
Here, for instance, in the division for Cultural Anthro¬ 
pology the caption. Religion, Magic: Religious and 
Magical Beliefs, Obser^'ances, and Customs, is not sub¬ 
divided, tho in the year 191‘4-lS there were under it 
fourteen pages of entries averaging about forty to the 
page, or about 500. 

The duplication of certain large subjects, such as 
Physiological Chemistry, increases cost of publication. 
There are many lesser duplications that, as in the Library 
of Congress classification, arc confusing and uneconom* 
ical in dispersing related materials. For example. Vari¬ 
able Stars has place under Theoretical Astronomy in 
E 1850, again under Descriptive Astronomy in E 7600, 
and still again under Stellar Spectroscopy in E 8300. 

The notation was professedly ''arbitrary,'' initial letters 
for the sciences, followed by intennittent serial numbers for 
the divisions and subdivisions. It resembles Brown’s, which 
may have been misled by it. In the schedules the numbers 
are regularly of four places, but in some smaller schedules 
likely to require fewer subdivisions two-place numbers 
suffice. Indeed two-place numbers would suffice thruout, 
for there are comparativdy few subdivisions and the num¬ 
bers for the nxist part have useless ciphers in their tatter 
halves, and, being used intermittently, not dedmally, are 
very widely spaced. ” That is to say, the notation is very 
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uneCQnoEmcal. At the head of each genera] subject there is a 
recurrent table of generaita or To apply 

these in subdividing a special subject, or to combme the 
numbers of two related subjects, would require from six 
to ei^t figures to be added to the letter of the sdence« 
Geographical subdivision may be marked by a&ung the 
respective lower-case letters that form the notation of the 
first half (Topographical) of the Schedule of Geograidry: 
thus, d fo'r Europe, db for Russia, and dbb for Southern 
Russia. The table of preliminaries is aot remarkable for 
order or collocatiom The general treatises are separated 
from the philosophy of the science by the periodicals and 
from the lectures and addresses by other items. 

Bibliographical classification concerns us here less 
than the problem of classification for libraries; but we 
have criticised the Intemational Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature because it is likely to affect library classifica¬ 
tion in the future.” It has failed, however, to embody 
satisfactorily the system of the sciences as regards the 
synthesis or organization of knowledge. It has failed to 
rise to a great opportunity and to serve a great purpose, 
In the future let us hope that its publication will be 
resumed, its classification '-nproved, and its notation 
economized. 


4 . The Colon CLASSiFicAtioN of 

Ranganathan 

This interesting and ingenious system, developed dur¬ 
ing the past fifteen years in the library of the tlniversity 
of Madras and publi^ed in 1933, so as to be available 
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to other libraries in India and etsewhere, should be 
described and criticised more adequately than space and 
time now permiL The system is constructed on valid 
principles and on a not-'tocnincoherent order of main 
classes. The “basic” classihcation is logical in most of 
its divisions, scientific in its details, and scholarly in its 
elaboration. It is of course especially adapted to oriental 
collections. The oriental mind may comprehend it, tho 
the occidental would hardly essay to undertake iL But 
it is important in its main principle, and we should profit 
by some study of it 

The main principle is that of complex, or composite, 
dassifkatton,^ This principle is more than fundamental 
in this system; it is pervasive. Ranganathan l^ de¬ 
veloped it with admirable ingenuity and consistency, 
Alt kinds of specifications, relations, and topics are pro¬ 
vided for, widi correlative auMliary not ation. Here is 
an elaborate extensiotToniewey’s principle of "number- 
bitding” — more elaborate than the notational devices 
of JLo Classi^ation Dicimale. It may be reminiscent of 
Cutter’s device of employing punctuation-marks to indi¬ 
cate combined notations. From so using the colon the 
name Colon Classification derives. That the system is 
so complicated is a reason why we have not time and 
space to criddse it adequately. If we fail to do justice 
to it, if our attitude seems unfriendly or unkind, the 
reader may consider that we are intent on disapproval of 
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a too complicated elaboration o! the important valid 
principle of Composite ChssificoHon. 

Ranganathan's mind comprehends the immense diver¬ 
sity and intricacy of objects, aspects, and relations in 
nature and in life; and he would synthesize this com¬ 
plexity adequately in a system of bibliographic classifica¬ 
tion. Here adequacy countervails simplification. But 
b such complex specification feasible and requisite? Is 
it rcqubite for libraries? Is it feasible even for biblio¬ 
graphic documentation? Miss Kelley argues that it is 
not, and that it is inefficient.* The writer has indicated 
the "Limitations" of classification and the "economic 
limit" of notation,' 

In the Decimal Classification and also in that of the 
Library of Congress the schedules specify subjects and 
topics in unnecessary and impractical detail, assigning 
"ready-made Class-numbers," as Ranganathan calls them. 
But the Colon Classification, instead of doing this, com¬ 
bines and constructs "Class Numbers for all possible 
topics. ... In this volume the function of the colon (:) 
is like that of the hoUs and nuts of a Meccano set." * 

La Ciossification Dicimale js ostensibly a system for 
extensive bibliographic documentation. The Colon 
Oassification probably surpasses this in capacity for 
composite specification, in inherent elaboration of detaib 
and in complication of systematic and pseudo-mnemonic 
notation. Notation is pervasive and predominant in this 
system. The Colon Oassification is most interesting as 
an applied notation. 
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That notation is subsidiary to dasslAcation has re¬ 
peatedly been emphasized. Notation should denote and 
locate classes, not specify them as tertninology does, nor 
attempt to designate the terms severally, nor to be 
mnemonic of diem. Within limits it may be mnemonic, 
but beyond those limits it becomes too complicated; it 
ceases to be mnemonic, and it renders even a good syn¬ 
thetic system uneconomical. 

The “colon device" is only one of "Eight Devices,” 
which are described in Chapter d and which appear in a 
table under its heading: 1 "The Colon Device . > con¬ 

sists in separating by a colon the parts of a Gass Number, 
which rdate to the different characteristics forming the 
basis of a classification." 2 The Geographical Device , . 
for the further subdivision of a class wbidi is capable of 
geographical division, . . 3 The Chronological Device 

. for the further subdivision of a class that is capable 
of chronological division. ..." 4 The Favoured Category 
Device, which assigns the shortest subordinate numbers, 
1,2, — , 9, to nine specific subjects selected for importance. 
5 The Oasslc Device ", . . , for bringing together the dif¬ 
ferent editions of a classic in a class .... its commentaries, 
. subcommentaries, and so on. . . .” 6 The Subject 
Device ", . . . for the further subdivision of a class . , , 

— that is sulvdasses. 7 "The Alphabetic Device consists 
in using the mitial letter, or the initial letter amplified, of 
the name .... of a class of substances or entities." 8 The 
Bias-number Device for bringing togedier . . , . 

the books in a dass ,,. . written .... from a special point 
of view that can be associated with some other class, or 
for the use of a special class of readers whose primary 
interest of study is in some other dass, or as have some 
other special relation to some other class. The class to 
which the book belongs may be termed the *Basic Class’ 
and its number may be termed the ‘Basic Number.' The 
other class may be termed the 'Bias Gass’ and its number 
may be termed the ‘Bias Number’." This is the only defini¬ 
tion quoted here with any fullness. The other devices are 
defined with similar complexity. Indeed they would serve 
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as models of reduadancy. They exemplify the complexity 
of die author’s thought on these complicated subject-matters. 

But these devices are not especially origiiiai. It is the 
complexity and the ingenuity with which they are defined 
and applied that is distinctive. Antecedents more or less 
equivalent to the Geographic, Chronologic, Subject^ and 
Bias-number devices may be fotind in the auxiliary signs 
and notations for '^^common subdivisions^' in La C^bshJ^a- 
tion Didmali, For the Oironologic^ Classic, and Alpha¬ 
betic devices antecedents may be found in the Library of 
Congress schedules. The sub|ecl device seems but an 
extension of the principle of Subordination, The Favoured 
Category Device seems but a high-toned name for the prac¬ 
tical apportioning of notation so as to have "distinctive 
marks for mala subjects”—-as it was indexed Ln the first 
edition of this book and remains in this edition^ referring 
to the top of p. S2p the top of p. /7, and the bottom of 
p* 368. The Geographic, the Chronologic^ the Subject^ and 
the Classic devices are not very different from the 
ttmatic scMutes for Countries, Historic Periods, Sub- 
classification for certain special subjects, and for Quef 
Authors and Philosophers, in the writer's Alt 

this similarity probably leaves only the Colon Device per 
as especially and creditably original. 

Correlative to three of Ranganathan's eight devices arc 
tables t 3 Geographical Divisions, 4 L.angnage DivisiunSt 
and S Chronological Divisions. Preceded and indicated by 
the wlon, the composite devices may be suffixed to the 
notations of the sdiedules of the basic dassification, in 
which here and there indications for them are given. They 
thus tend to economij^ the bulk of the schedules, which 
occupy only 118 pages of two columns. 

The notation is supposed to be mnemoniCf There may 
be minds in India and elsewhere that can remember and 
ap{^y these complications* There might consequently 
develop a profession or cult, as there has for the Decimal 
Oassification. The introductory P^ 1^ "Rules of Oassifi- 
cation is an elaborate code of definitions and instructkmsr 
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which probably be mast£r<^ But the writer doubts 
whether he could do it. He would rather not He hol^fc 
that such fTtnemonics are rendered impractical by thdr 
extreme complication. 

Simple subjects indeed have simple notation in the 
basic classification: thus Photography is N6p Education 
ot Women T5S, and Teeth L214, under Medidnc^ The 
Index of 61 pages does not indicate Dentistryp nor Denti¬ 
tion, whether of infants or of animals. Such subjects are 
relegated to the mnemonic system somewhere and some¬ 
how. The comparatively simple bask classes may be sped- 
fiedp or "'amplified/' by various characterisiks^ 0 for organ 
in Medical science^ N for natural group in ^tany, P for 
problon in Geology, and so onp the characteristic letter 
being suffixed to the fiojir factor^ We should note that 
"'number'^ means letter too* as for so many American dassi- 
fiers. The first definitions in the book are of "Cal! Num¬ 
ber/' '"Gass Number*" "Book Number/' and "Subject 
Digit/* all of which combine Utters and numbers. Indeed 
the definitions of this system often are as peculiar as they 
are redundant 

By various eombmations of charactcfistics, divisionSp 
and devices this notation becomes exceedingly lengthy and 
complicated, even for comparatively simple subjects. An 
interesting instance appears on p+ 42: Critical studies of 
Shakespeare's Plays, in the English language, would have 
the mark 0:2J64 50P111* which in an economical notation 
needs only YFA, That long mark is obtained thus: O for 
LiteraturCp 2 for DTama, J6+ for the date of Shakespearie’s 
birth, IS64, (applying the chronological device) and :9 for 
Criticismp then by the Bias-number device OP Lfitroduces 
the language-number for Engli^, 111. To specify some¬ 
thing more, e.g. the Diction, other device suffixed J :30B28, 
so that the entire mark for that specification exempiified 
there has 21 components, 0:2J64 ,'WPl 11 :J :30B28, where 
3 simple> economical notation would require for all that 
specification that is needed only four or five, the date and 
the language being unnecessary. That is the excess of the 
Colon notation. There is no practical need for such 
complicated notation. 
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Having thus criticised the dominant feature of 
mnemonic notation, we may conclude with a brief view 
of the basic classlbcation. In outline it is logical, from 
the naturalistic-humanistic point of view, proceeding 
from Science in general thru the Physical and Natural 
Sciences, and the technologies derived from them, to 
the Arts, Philology, Religion, Philosophy, Psychology, 
Education, Geography, History, the Social Sciences, and 
finally Law. But the following objections obtain. Class 
G, Natural Science, General, and Biology, should have 
been termed Biology, the fundamental science, as all 
the subdivisions there should come under that term. 
Natural Science should comprise Astronomy, B9, which 
should not be included under Mathematics. Geology, H, 
should not separate Botany, 1, from Biology in G; nor 
should Geology be so far from Geography in U, nor 
Philosophy in R be so remote from General Science in 
A; nor should Psychology in S be severed from Physiol¬ 
ogy under I, K, and L. Education in T does not com¬ 
panion well with Geography in U, nor Rdi^on in Q 
with Philology in P, Anthropology appears only under 
History in V6, with Folk-lore, white Ethnology appears 
nowhere, not even in the Index. 

The importance of the Colon Classification is neither 
in its colon nor in its classliication, hut in its exemplifica¬ 
tion of the valid principle of composite classification, 
systematic and synthetic, for specification of complex 
subjKts of two or more characteristics, and for recurrent 
subdivisions. This system, however, fails to economize 
its systematic devices, and its complicated pseudo- 
mnemonic notation is too much of ^ burden for 
bibliographic classification to bear. 

Yet we must repeat, as we did in reviewing the 
Prolegomena, that the erudition, industry, insist, and 
ingenuity of the author are truly admirable. The s^tem 
is well worth study by those who contemplate construc¬ 
tive developments in bibliographic classification. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE SITUATION SURVEYED 

1. Systewatic Classification the Proper 
Basis for Specific Classification 

Great credit is due to American librarians for their 
extensive and effectual development of services to many 
classes of readers. To those services and the requisite 
economies many efficient methods have contributed. 
Among the most important are classifications and cata¬ 
logs. But these developments, however estimable in their 
day and their way, however serviceable in the present 
situation, are, and have been, far from satisfactory. 
This is largely because the established systems have 
lacked adaptability and have therefore become antiquated 
too soon, but fundamentally it is because, in the purpose 
to be practical in the particular historical and local situa¬ 
tions, in the several libraries where they originated, they 
have disregarded the essential principles of classification 
for organization of knowledge. 

Classification is affirmed to be an essential method 
for the organization of knowledge. It avails most when 
it ts systematic — organized. An incoherent or arbi¬ 
trary array of subjects is unsatisfactory and entirely 
dependent on an alphabetic index. Without an index it 
is a labyrinthine maze; and the index serves the classi¬ 
fiers, not the users of the books at the shelves, 

A classified collection of books is itself structurally 
analogous to a book, The classes and sub-dasses of books 
are analogous to the chapters and pages and paragraphs 
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of the Individual book. The schedules of the dassihca- 
don may be likened to the contents-pages of the book; 
they furnish a conspectus of the subject-matter, the cap- 
dons, their divisions and subdivisions, their order, and 
their relations. The subject-index to the classification is 
equivalent to the index to the book; it locates the items. 
The notation correlative to the classi6catIon serves like 
the pagination of the book. To learn the contents or 
Bnd where to read on a subject of present interest, we 
scan the contents-pages. To refer to an it&n, we open 
from the index. A good book Is well arranged for read¬ 
ing or study, and also well indexed. A good classifica¬ 
tion U a structural survey of the fields of knowledge, 
thought, and interest; it is a synthetic organization of the 
special subjects of study and their analytical details, it 
is constructed on a basis of general classes in an order 
consistent with the scientific and educational systems. On 
this basis it proceeds by coherent division and gradation 
of subjects and by subordination of specific and again 
anaiytiailly more specific subjects, collocated, wherever 
feasible, by intrinsic relations or interests. Where requi¬ 
site, interrelated subjects are systematically referred to 
chosen and to alternative allocations. And to all this 
complex system of subjects the index is the alphabetic 
reference by means of the notation. Thus good classi¬ 
fication as a structural organization serves the functional 
organization of knowledge. 

As interests, studies, and inquiries are ever various, 
this structure should not be regarded as rigid and un- 
chan^g. To function in the service, to live, and to 
keep alive, it must be adaptable to growth and to change. 
The need for change wilt be least where the provision 
for growth is most liberal. And, where the structure is 
basically and organically adapted to the predominant 
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ne^, educational and scientiliCj cultural and intellectuali 
the system will fundamentally be the most pennanent. 

2 . The Subject-Ihdex Illusion 

The notion that any order of subjects will serve well 
enou^, and that for practical and inctdental uses (dis¬ 
regarding research) the divisions and sulMhvisions need 
not be classified logically or systematically — this notion 
we have given the sobriquet ''subject-index illusion." It 
is short sighted in ignoring the fundamental principle of 
subordination of special classes to the relevant general 
classes, from which they are derivative by division and 
analysis; and it is but dimly perceptive of the valid prin¬ 
ciple of collocation^ on which efficiency depends. 

For locating specific subjects the alphabetic index may 
be the first recourse in classifying as in subject-cataloging; 
and this simple means may at any time serve for par¬ 
ticular reference to a subject: but to relate specific sub¬ 
jects to the relevant general subjects and to cobrdinate 
subjects of kindred interests, we proceed more broadly 
from the conspectus or the schedules to the shelf-list or 
the shelves; and this procedure avails also for the uses 
of research. In actually classifying books we should 
look both ways — tho of course not at the same time. 
To work always from the index comports w’ith narrow 
Specialism, and with the subject-index illusion. On the 
other hand, to refer each case to the schedule and also 
compare it with the shelf-list would take too much time. 
This might moreover result in occasional inconsistencies 
which the index might obviate. There arc reasons for 
having the map of the country and of the dty streets; 
and for seeing the city with this guide and at the same 
time w'alking for exercise; but, when you know^ the city 
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well enough, and when you would save time, It is con¬ 
venient to have a directory tell you the number and a 
taxi set you down at the door. So a classiBcatlon for a 
library should have an index for passing from the alpha¬ 
betic order by means of the notation into the systematic 
order of subjects. 

How the index may mislead the unwitting classifier 
into the wrong avenue appears in the following instance 
of error: in a certain college library two books on the 
production and utilization of natural gas w'ere classed 
under the physics of Gases, because the subject-index 
under Gases referred to that place, and it had omitted 
the terms Gas, Natural, and Natural Gas. 

The truth is that an alphabetic index neither classes 
nor classifies — not even backwards. Alphabetic order 
is dispersive, not synthetic; it contravenes logical order,’ 
or any other order. An alphabetic index is merely com¬ 
plementary to a classification; it is, we repeat, a method 
of locating the subjects, by means of the correlative luita- 
tion, in the system of classified classes. To substitute 
the index for the classification is as foolish as it is to 
confuse the classification with the notation; yet both 
have been done too much during the past decades, even 
in the serious literature of the subject* and many cata- 
logers and classifiers are not yet clear of the confusion. 

3. The Estasushes Lisrary Classifications 
Are Inadequate and Disqualified 

These terms may sound rather harsh and trenchant, 
applied thus to systems that have been highly esteemed; 
so we shall hasten to justify them. The classifications 
in question are inadequate and disqualified in that they 
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have disregarded fundamental principles that we have 
found essential, or at least they have embodied than 
inadequately; and, tho much new detail may have been 
incorporated into them, they have nevertheless lacked 
reqtiislte adaptability to the broader progressive develop¬ 
ments. They are inadequate because they were not 
planned and constructed in consistency with the scientific 
and educational systems. It is not that these systems 
are comparatively new, nor that those library classilica- 
tions are too old in years, for it is fair to say that they 
have all grown up together; and the library systems, if 
properly adaptable, might have conformed to the scien¬ 
tific and educational systems, or might now, or in the 
future, be brought to do so. But they have not been 
built that way. Thdr unwisely planned structures re¬ 
main basically unaltered and unalterable, with all their 
misplaced rooms, doorways and windows, stairways and 
passageways. Their purposes were "practical" rather 
than scientific or educational, and their builders did not 
see that these aims should not be so divergent Their 
main divisions and major subordinations are too largely 
arbitrary and unauthentic. That they have failed to 
provide liberally for alternative views and locations in¬ 
creases the resulting inconvenience. They have made 
but inadequate and ill-adapted provision for the multi¬ 
plicity of new subjects and for the various aspects of 
old subjects in new relations. They have not consistently 
collocated subjects that are closely related in study and 
research. This inefficiency appears not in a few places 
merely but, as our preceding chapters have shown, thru- 
out their expanded schedules, A quarter century to a 
half century old, they have progressed only in adding 
details and "expansiorjs." They have now grown much 
too cumbersome with unnecessary details. Their sched- 
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ulcs should have been reduced a third or more by econo^ 
limed systematic schedules. Their notations usually ex¬ 
ceed the rcOfiOfnic fiwiif. Thdr terminology is too often 
antiquated. All these faults have become bristling reali¬ 
ties to open-minded, experienced dassifiers; but many 
individual attempts to remedy them have been on the 
whole unavailing. The magnitude and difficulty of the 
problem have now become manifest to those who bear 
it as an administrative and professional burden. 

4. The Historical Situation 

That classification is indispensable to library service 
is a principle not merely advocated but espoused by the 
profession of librarians. Their professional happiness, 
sdf-respect, reputation, and success depend on the vir¬ 
tue, fitness, orderliness, and efficiency of their spouse. 

But there is much dissatisfaction; the problems of 
classiBcation have not yet been acceptably solved; and the 
criticisms ^ve been amply justified, as we have seen in 
the preceding chapters. If those systems were less un¬ 
satisfactory, librarians would be more respected for 
this part of their service. 

If there really were a satisfactory or standard ctassi- 
hcatlon for libraries, we should not speak so trenchantly 
or so disrespectfully of it, nor thus of the conserv^ative 
historical situation. But there is no library classihcation 
constructed on valid principles and standardized. 

We have called the situation “historical,^^ implying 
past conditions, conditioned acceptance, and traditional 
estimation. The established systems are maintained by 
professional conservatism in the midst of professional 
progress. This is customarily justified on economic 
grounds no more valid than the historical situation is 
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economic* Together the historical and economic condi¬ 
tions have too long delayed a fairly feasible solution of 
the problem, or even remedial measures. The situation 
has now become a social and intellectual one. Alt intel¬ 
lectual need arises from the confusion and Inadequacy 
of the library systems in the great social movement of 
the organiiation of knowledge. 

For library service to be harnessed forever to an¬ 
tiquated conveyaitccs, to crude, arbitrary classifications 
that were never consistent with fundamental principles 
and with the scientific and educational systems of 
knowledge — this would indeed be an unfortunate his¬ 
torical situation and intellectually discreditable to libra- 
rianship. Let us hope that the opportunity will prevail 
over the economic obstacles to realize a larger and more 
edifying cooperative economy and service. 

It has long been averred that, if better classifications 
had been published, they would have been more generally 
adopted. The arbitrary makeshifts that we have criti* 
cised have been accepted and elaborated because they 
were ready at hand, and to construct other systems better 
would have required more time and talent than were 
available. But what may have been beyond the knowl¬ 
edge and resources of individual librarians might have 
been accomplished cooperatively by librarians, educators, 
and scientists. 


5. Progressive Reclassification 

This historical situation, like others, is motivated by 
conflicting urgencies. The economic cost of reclassifying 
a library is to be weighed against the resulting economies 
in the use of the books and the estimable enhancement in 
professional, educational, and intellectual values. Where 
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these prevail, the desirability and feasibility of reclassi¬ 
fication is likely to be recognized and realized. But the 
historical situation like a heavy mortgage burdens the 
costs of reconstruction* 

But let us take not undue alarm at the prospect of 
reclassifying our libraries- That will come not in a 
revolution, but gradually, as progressive changes usually 
come. Here and thencp in this library and in that, in 
this class and in that, changes will be made as the need 
becomes manifest and the conditions permit. Sometimes 
new systems or special classifications will be adopted^ 
sometimes old systems will be modified or adapted. New 
standards are likely to be establishecL Yet the situation 
will not be chaotic; it will be less so than at present* 
American librarians, however conservative in the histori- 
♦cal and economic situationSj are not likely to continue 
long to abide by the structures already recognized as 
antiquated; and few will ding to them till they show 
signs of crumbling to pieces about them, (ike the 
“wonderful one-hoss shay/* 

In dassifying for libraries there is constant waste in 
fussing over schedules that fail to provide properly for 
a large percentage of modem books, and in revising the 
schedules and in discussing the revisions. A certain 
amount of addition, alteration, and adaptation is essen^ 
tial to any live classification of books* inevitably so; but 
in an antiquated system this adaptation becomes increasr- 
mg(y difficult and complicated. Revision thus may 
eventtiilly take more ttme, may cost more than reclassi¬ 
fication, and the resulting product may be much less 
satisfactory. 

There ^e, it seems reasonable to assert, many libra¬ 
rians, especially in university and In college libraries, who, 
finding their classifications inefficient, confusing, and dis- 
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creditable, would adopt an improved modem system, if 
such were known to be eGonornicaJly available. Some of 
these might rectaswfy only certain portions of their col¬ 
lections, in concession to the more urgent needs. In 
general the progressive change would of necessity be 
gradual 

Reclassifying libraries can and will be economized. 
Methods and routines for re-marking books and cards 
will be devised and practiced. Marks in books and on 
shelf-list cards should be with pencil, not with ink. On 
catalog-cards and on backs of books it is usually harder 
to take the old marks off than to put the new marks on; 
but an electric eraser may facilitate this step. 

The American method of using the notation of 
classification not only as a means to locate the groups of 
books but to designate them in records and in applica¬ 
tions— the dear old "call-numbers” — may now prove 
to have been an economic blunder. On catalog-cards a 
similar symbolic abbreviation for the author and subject, 
or title, might serve as at present and permanently. This 
would be on the opi>er comer of the card. New class- 
marks would be added in pencil in the lower corner. 
Reclassifying then would not involve erasing typewritten 
class-marks on cards. On the backs of the books, above 
the old marks the new class-marks only would be gilded 
or labeled, and within the book recorded with pencil. 
In most cases the permanent marks need not differ 
from the alterable class-marks. On shelf-labels for every 
class, section, and sub-section, if requisite, the class'- 
marks, together with their class-terms, should be 
prominent. Then within each group the books could be 
arranged by their call-numbers, or book-numbers, or 
internal notation. Thus there w'ould be two notations, 
one permanent for designation and record, the other for 
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ckssificadon by subject and more readily and ecODOraical- 
ly aJterabZe. This duplexity would be no more coruplejc 
than that of the antique and uneconomic accession- 
numbers. Classificatioii would thus gain m efficienev 
by reclassihcation and by havingf more shelf^labels plainly 
indicating the subjects in tbeir systematic order. 

The literature of the pastj whether superseded, an* 
tiquated, or historicp may be separated, without reclassi¬ 
fication. This would be likely for special subjects in 
science and technology^ and to some detent also in history 
and philosophy, and even in philology and literature. The 
recent books would then be classified according to modem 
standards- Where thoro and elaborate change is in 
procesSj means would probably be found for minimizing 
confusion between the new cUssification and the old 
These are but problems to try the mettle of tibrarianship; 
they should add zest and expertness to the profession and 
its schooling. There are general problemsi and problems 
of individual libraries in their particular conditions. 

Some libraries are now classified so unsatisfactorily 
that reclassifying thruout in the near future will be 
deemed requisite for efficiency. These should be free 
to break away from the traditiem. For them^ the longer 
reclassification is postponed and the larger the increase 
of the collectjons, the more burdensome the undertaking 
will be* when at bst it becomes an economic necessity 
or a desideratum deemed educationally worth its cost. 
New libraries should clearly^, emphatically, be untram- 
meled by the historical situation* 

Systematic classification avails not only for readers 
consulting books on the shelves but for readers' consul¬ 
tants* or advisers, reference librarians* to whom 
rraders may come in the subject*approach* when the 
dictionary catalog proves too complicated or too inadc- 
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quatc. Much in Ihe preceding P^ges that has beeii 
affirmed regarding the classification of books applies^ 
with certain differences, to classified catalogs and bibliog* 
raphies. 


6i Centralized Cooperative Classifying' 

If there be so much inefficient classification and if 
these needs and values be recognized, what should we do ? 
Centralized cooperative classifying and cataloging to¬ 
gether, as indicated in the plans proposed in 1927* seems 
feasible. The report of the special committee of the 
American Library Association, appointed that year to 
consider the question, led to the appointment of another 
special committee of eminent librarians to raise a fund 
for a more thoro investigation of the large problem. A 
fund was then raised', another committee also was ap¬ 
pointed to investigate, to develop an experimental project, 
and to continue and extend the services already under¬ 
taken in cooperation with the Library of Congress and 
other libraries. The results so far are encouraging* but 
they are mostly in the field of cataloging for large re* 
search libraries. There app^rs moreover the evidence 
of financial support* of the feasibility of selection, and the 
willingness of cooperating libraries to contribute ma¬ 
terially. The service has increased and the return f rom 
the sales of the cards has now made it almost self- 
supporting. It is valuable to the cooperating libraries in 
supplementing the liberal and hi^ly appreciated service 
of the Library of Congress, developed during the past 
three decades. 

For cooperative classifying what is further requi¬ 
site is* briefly, that the subjects of books should be 
plainly indicated in them and on the cards, that represent 
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thcTTL This might be provided by the authoi' and 
piib[]sbcr in the preface and in connection with the copy¬ 
right notice; and it could be confirmed or modified Ly 
a corps of dassifiers in the central library* The 
standard cards^ bearing subject-headings and dass- 
notations^ could be printed and stocked in the central 
bureau in anticipation of estimated demand From 
stocks with sidBcient reserves the cards might be dis¬ 
tributed wholesale to publishers and booksellers or retail 
to libraries directly on request. The publishers and boofc^ 
sellers could supply the cards together with the books, 
when requested by the purchasers. 

Such centralized cooperative service need not be de^ 
pendent on a central Hbrar/s dassification and catalogs^ 
which may be impaired by objectionable features or even 
be basically disqualified These disadvantages might 
wholly offset the advantages of proximity to a compre-’ 
hensive collection of books. It might be better to de¬ 
velop a new standard more or less cooperatively too. 


7. A New CoSreRATivs Standard Proposed 

It is not necessary to adopt a faulty or cumbersome 
dassificadon in order to participate in the economies and 
benefits of cooperative dassifying. It should prove 
feasible to maintain such a service on the basis of a 
st^dardized general classification consistent with the 
principles of classification for libraries and with the 
organization of knowledge as maintained in the con- 
sensus of scientists and educators. In consistency with 
this there could be a system of standard special classifica^ 
tions for the several distinct types and groups of libra¬ 
ries. The class-marks of the standard classification could 
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be given on the printed cards; and this might be done 
also, as now, for two or more of the classifications in 
use. There should be room on the cards for three or 
four class-marks, if not too lengthjr. Other classilka* 
tions could by means of their indexes translate the sub¬ 
jects there indicated into their own class-marks, of course 
with proper adaptations. 

A system of classification for libraries consistent with 
the principles adduced in this book and exemplifying 
their application has been published in condensed form. 
It is offered in educational interests as a contribution to 
the solution of the problem that this book deals Vp’ith. 
Even in this condens^ form it is available to smalt and 
to medium-sized libraries. Give the new life a chance to 
grow, and you are likely to find it valuable in the future. 

But now this system is being expanded and the first 
volume (Classes 1-9 and A-G) will probably in a few 
months ^ ready for printing. This will comprise the 
preliminary numeral classes, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
and the Natural Sciences, besides an extended Introduc¬ 
tion and an Index to all the terms and synonyms. 1 f this 
volume should be w'ell received, the second and third vol¬ 
umes will be prepared cooperatively, and the final fourth 
volume will follow, a Cumulative Index to the entire 
Oa^ification. 

An eminent librarian of the older generation wrote 
me some years ago that to him it then seemed "unfortu¬ 
nate to launch a new system of classification on the li¬ 
brary world.” He meant of course that it would be un¬ 
fortunate for the new ship and its crew and passengers. 
The mental attitude that tlie problem of classification for 
libraries w'as once satisfactorily solved for all time, or at 
least for the twentieth century in America, exemplifies 
one phase of the conservatism of the historical situation. 
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But the newer generation of librarians may regard 
it as rather fortunofe to have a new ^ip in the ofling, 
when the old ship becomes too leaky to bear them ex¬ 
peditiously. In the future, however, it will be only by 
their cooperation that such a new ship can be constructed, 
maintained, and manned If reconstructed, it would thus 
become their ship. Such a cooperative standard classi¬ 
fication should prove not only more Sclent than merely 
arbitrary and "practical" classiiications, and more valu¬ 
able educationally and intellectuaUy, but also more dur¬ 
able fundamentally because it is relatively permanent in 
its general classesj for the main branches of knowledge 
and the main concepts and relationships of superpersonal 
science are more stable than the various practical, per¬ 
sonal. and notional interests of men, which pass with the 
minds that sustain them. 
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A few books uid articles that seem esped^jr rclevadi to the 
TOte/ests and ar^menU of this bcjok are briefly meodoiud her^i 
without any approach to cornplctcncssi. Most of them art in English 
and of the recent period. Tlie notes arc not meant as cntidmiKp 
but merely to indicate the present wriicr's impressions of thdr 
valce and relation to the subject-matter of this hook. For con¬ 
venience here titles o£ arEieles are cited in italics as well as ifaose 
of books and periodicals. 

BacqNp Corinne. Ciassificatian: preprinf of Mftnmai Librtiry 
EcQnamy, Chapitr XVfli^ published by the Amenran Library Afsi^ 
lpl6; revised ed. 1925, 37p. A convenient guide, with select^ hLbli- 
ography. It quotes from some of the leading contributors up to 
that time, and gives bits of discerning criticism. 

Bishop^ William Warner. Subfeii Htadinffs in DicH^mry 
Catahffs, a paper read at the A. A. Conrercncc in 1906; mcn-^ 
iJoDed on p. 164 iu^ra. 

BtJSSt Henry E. A Modtm Ciassifitaiion for Lihroriis^ with 
jimpit tto^ahoji^ ttiitcmoHicjj ond affr™oeiiT«#j. This is the first out¬ 
line of the argument^ and of the system then proposed, which has 
since been much mobbed. In Tkt LSbrary jQurnsi^ August^ 

V. 3Sp aSo-S^ 

- '. Simplified BooJt^Noi^tiom^ and A Stmplififd AiphotttK- 

ordtr Tabie^ two brief artides in Tkt Likrory founud^ December^ 
ipzo, and Februaryp, 1912^ give more details of certain matters than 
this bwk's copter on ^Notation," where they arc mentioned. 

-+ Practical Consulfratiom rrffordmff ClassificaiioH, a paper 

read before the College and Reference Seciion of the Ameri¬ 
can Library Assn-, Jimc^ 1913 (Proceedingj^ p* 30^i5)- This treated 
the problem broadly^ brought out some of the ideas developed io 
this book, and made some comparisons, and some pointed suggest 
tions. 

—^—. The Froblfm and the Theory of Lt^rary CbnAficoHon^ 
a paper read at the L. A. Catalog Sectiqt4 Jtine, 1917. 

V. Zl, p. 200^2). A very succinct statement was given of the writer's 
position, since then developed and adapted to changing conditions. 

-.. More Adequate Cobperotwe ClasAfyinff und 

a definite plan presented btfore the Catalog Sectiotl of the A L Ar, 
June, 1927, (B'Mffrim, v- 21* p, asi-5). 

- , Stcmdardieaiion ih CiWji/ICtfitpfi for Special L^rowr. 

This epitomized an argitment and menboued an applkaticn to a 
Library of CbcmistryH In Special Xi^rnir^j, March^ I93&t 
P 74-*^ 
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,-' of KtiQwhdffe and fAc Sysfm fkt^ 

Ntw V<}rk„ Hdt, 19^ 433 P- Tliia prarareor of tfat 
prt^nt book f umiabc} iJb^ Ktcntific;, plij|(>3ophlo« and logical grouiuLs 
for tht ^ndy d£ bibliogiapKic classification.^ and the cducatioliaJ 
foresround. This second voluine deponda on it and ojtcn refers 
to it; and so may ihe reader well do, 

- Bi^lio^raphy^ in TA/ Library Javmoi^ v. ^ 

P- *930+ Ammad vert ions 00 bihliograpliijc projects 

of ixnniense detail and complexity, referring particolaily to La 
Dictmait ^nwr^rik, and Dr. S. C Bradfords advo¬ 
cacy o£ k as an international alatt^rd. 

. Scitnii^^ no/ Phiiasepkic a reply eor- 

rectntff an nnfair crMcism; it appsmed in TAe Library AssoiiailQn 
Record lot May, 1931 (p. 174-s)* 

- .Ctaiiificatian for BibHcgrapky 0/ Saence—a prMm; 

again replying to Dr, Bradford's advocacy of the Decimal daasi- 
fication ^ ^ inlemational standard, this coinmunkatioti luggeats 
stajidardkafion of a new classification developed thru intemationa! 
codperation of sdentisla, scholarai and bibliograpKcrs, Tn Naiurt, 
V. 137, p. SS^-go (June 13, 1931). 

. r;—T Mean by Practicai Cloidficatumf This 

met leading article in Speciat Librariej^ v 24, 35-7 (OaasiJicatioa 

Nttmter, March, 1^3) stresses that practi^ classification should 
■ubordifiate and collocate relevant subjects, not tnercly inde^c them 
as specific. 


_ , / C^jiJfrflfKJn b^Haffrapkiqur pemi Ore jimd- 

ard^ti m Revur du Lrere, z, ann^ tg^ Iq9-£i4 and 147-150^ 
followed by a translation into English. 

* ^ fWopifwc de t'Ordre aipkab^tiqsuj^ in Revw dn Lwre^ 
3- annie. 1935^ id-ift fcUowed ly a translation into Engfisk 

' fp Gemnti, BiMia^phU Classifieatumf. 

a^^pcT read before the University and Res^ch Section of The 
Association (British)^ at the Cbnierem at Scarborougit, 
gland, Jtrne, 1^7* and printed in the Library Aiiaciaiian Rtcard^ 
June, I937i Supplement, p. 318-322, and Discussion, p. 322-326; 

- ./T: Coftiirfrrtl aaisification for Sprdal Ubrarir^, in Sptciai 
Librarvr, v. ap^ p. yB-^ March, 1938L 

af SibluHtrafkic Classififatiom. i 
p6^ pnsen^ before the XlV Csnferencc of ftitrnatioiul Fed- 

^ Enghuid, September, im8 . 

aod pubLuhed m the TranMCttons of the CMference, v. I, p, S?'*S- 

imd Cia^sffing, 

tion ■ ^ Classification and Nota- 

mVv ^ CkBificaUon and Cataloging; and chaptem 

.^n r'V''' Chapter V] is of espechU intereit 

^ VI, “The Art af ClM«fyii^ 

r *^*^*‘*”® Catalogiflfc'’ Mr. Bnwn rightly 
^ * dose relation of subject-cataloging to cluaificatioiL 
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But he erred in su^rpo^ing ihsi subjects m cliassiScation are to he 
treated a$ separate, as they are in an alphabetu: subjcct-catalogH and 
in his Subject Classification, The principle of eollDcatioD of rented 
subjects lie apprehended, but he overlooked its rebtion to sub¬ 
ordination. Yet one of the most patent (anils of bii system is the 
overworked Eubordlnation of apphed scienti^c studies to the relc- 
vaat ibeorelical idences, etc. It is hJs view that "The main divi¬ 
sions of classihcatlon schemes are liable to mudi change; the sub¬ 
divisions are a!ao liable^ but specific subjects may be rcga.rdcd as 
beyond change in relation \o one another, tbangh various circum¬ 
stances may combine to make ibcir transference to other subdivisions 
or uisio classes desirable.” (p, qS). But wc have argued to ibe 
contrary conclusions that general classes arc the less changeable and 
impermanent. These chapters deal* however, with historical and 
practical mattera rather than with theoretical principles. 

Bti^ESS, Lawrence A. Cajij?n.i of CiojsificaHon^ a revaluation. 
This Interesting article in The Library IVarld^ v. 34, p. (Julyi 
tSlSOt courtcoysly but rather trenchantly disparages tbc theoretical 
value of the principles and canons of both Dr. Richardson's volume 
and Mr. Berwick Sayers' Coik^hj and Manual. In prior articles in 
the same periodical v, ay* p. gi-d, 124-7, i&7-20(\ and 214-1^ Mr, 
Burgess had offered some sound opinions on classification scientific 
and hibUogra|ibi-L He distinguished between ^^difFerentialive” (spe¬ 
cific and dispersive) and ^correlative” (synthetic or collocadve) 
classifications^ He also outlined a scheme of his Gwn> whtdi seemed 
very estimable 

CoiiLsorr, Thomas. Oiilfitte of the Theory of Classifieolian. 
Two concise articles in Tkt Library World, v. I4 p. 37-42 and 
67-70 (l^ta), compact with ^Tilid slatenicnts^ some Quoted from 
authorities but many of them probably original^ we commend to 
those who would have a very brief account of some of the logical 
grounding of a theory of classificatioiL They are^ however^ far 
from complete. They arc too concise to be clear to those unversed 
in the subject But Mr* Coulsun is to be credUed with having well 
compacted much in small conipiisSs 

CuTtgi, Qiarlcs A, Eminent unnng the cla ssificatioriists of the 
formative period of American library economy, and one of the most 
Intelligent and scholarly^ Mr, Cntier„ b bis many papers, addressei^ 
notcj, etc. on classification and notation, was intent upon promoting 
jtnd explaining bis own E^rpomive tlajsifkationf and upon criEicaJ 
and controversial aspects, in which be was effeetivc and instriicLive; 
but he nowhere^ » far as the writer knows, brought together the 
general ideas and principles on which a theory and a system should 
it based. 

DEWtY^ Melvil- Effectively controversial loo, as well as prac¬ 
tical, were Dr Dewey's oontriNtlona during the same period. But 
more recently bis posidptts have been rather dclensIvE of those well 
established In the past lor his own system. Thruout his writings 
on the xubject, howeverp there are maiiy good points lhat should he 
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considered. Dr. Btwty was such a dear thinker ihal it is regtettsiblc 
that he did not btio^ together his prindplcs in a general statemenL 
Thii wm not sdone even m the Introduction to the Dfcimal CUiH- 
fixation, 

Carl Kafi^iyffpTObUmt und Deimuilklatnfikatian: rww 
Biblicfkfkrwistiiuchafthche Unttrsuchunff uftd ^6tif/Ar. Leipzig, 
Harruowlti, 193^ (A p. Thij pamphlet if a trcodiaiir and thoro- 
fDiOg argument against the introduction of the Decimal Gaastfica- 
dot in ^ropcan hhrarief and cfpecially in those o| Geraiany^ for 
use in claailEed aubject^talogs or otherwise. The lark of scien¬ 
tific and systematic order in the D, C. U regarded as a menace to 
the ^^cfflatic organization of the research resources in German 
libraries. Iq these pages there are many points of general inlerest 
to claniherf; hut to those averse to the D. C Of, Diesch** criiicum 
will be especially welcome as one of the moat powerful that has 
been brought to bear^ the it is argued wSih perhaps too much bias, 

£nWASPS, Edward Mtmoirs 0/ Lihrarirj^ contains a historic 
chapter on "'Classification Syitems” for Lihranea (Part IL Ecotwiny 
of Libraries, Book TIL Chapter IIJ. It outlliies leading hUiortc 
tyttcmi. 

Foew, Rudolf, GrundUffvnff au emer Thti^rit dts sy^ftao- 
^cAfn Kotatogs: in n^nuifniHUp biblwiftekstitirii-njchifilichtr 
hfittH, Heft 13, igoo. Also, CIassific^^ii?n2 iht ff^ner^t fhfpry; a 
^per read at the A, L. A Conference in igcM- These two papers 
do Indeed attempt to lay down general principles of a theory In a 
rather positive mannerp but these arc hardly comprchenslvcp nor 
altogether valid nor applicable; Referring cspeciiJly to the subject- 
catalog, the principles are extended to bihliographLc and to libmry 
cluiihcaticn. Dr. Focke advocated a combination of the classified 
t^^ematic ^^nd the alphabetic principles in snbjcet^talogs. He 
lightly maintained the importance of grounding library elassihea^ 
tloni on the system of lienee and the clarifications in the several 
fciences, while combining these with formal, hlbllographic, and 
literary components. 

^ GjtLBff£S. 5 , Rudolph H. in Liftrui-iej. This 

mter^tiug paper in Thf Library Uurnal^ July, igafl;, p. 597-600^ 
round considerable reclassification in progress at the time and 
expects much more lo follow. Hethoda were indicated and econo- 
miei oiit. Resulting advantages were considered and the 

tnew held that rcelassificatian should be undertaken as conditioiti 
penmt and increasingly require. Mr. Gjelsness' thoughtful artiek 
^ rhe Cmsifitd Catahff vs. The DiVtifluory Cafuhff^ in Th* 
Li^ary Journal for Januaiy p. confirms some of my 

Opinions^ but it w^as of subsequent date, 

Gtou^ Edmond de. La Normaluai 4 aa m nuitiJre df Oarir- 
nwwf fi nifhahHi^e, Conference faite a la Maisou de 

la ^inie, 193^ and published in Mrvttt du iiir#, 3. annfie, 
p. 3o^r4ix This masterly article has done much to clarify and 
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cnrouta^c thought and purpose In this subiect, ami io 
uddenaJpngs. M. and Mme. de Groller, bibliographer^ of higli rep^ 
tation in the international circles that have centered about Pam and 
LaHayc, founders and editors of Ln dn Litre, have in sev¬ 

eral papers and coofcrenctl conlribtited vtry effceiiiaily to the ad- 
Toca^ d£ a more scientific^ efheient, and cconomicai bibliograplik 
cJassi&catlon. They concur with the writer in maintaining that La 
Chssifieatit>n DMmoU is di^ualilicd. Their contributions are dis- 
lin^ishcd by thorn k&dwtEH^ge of the entire field of discusiiou, 
penetrating tbought, and sound judgment^ and by beautiful clarity 
of expositioii. 

Hulk^ E. Wyodham, 3/ BtHfk Ooi^ification. This 

series o£ six brief chapters was published b TAr Library A^sada- 
tioft Record, October, ipit to May, 1912, These chapters me 
choughtiul and attempt to get down to fundamentals^ but they are 
t»o vagu^ and the principles on doser scrutiny prove neither valid 
nor applicable. While Mr. Httlmc appreciated ihe relativity of 
cluse\ the principle of collocation, and that of oodrdEna.tioji^ he 
failed to rccDgniae the no less haportant prindpics of subordinatLoo^ 
gradation by specialityi and maxima] efficiency. He iterated that 
principles of classification for libraries had not up to that time been 
brought PUT clearly in the dlscussEons, and that the kadii^ syitemt 
had not been constructed in consistency with such principles We 
agree with binip and we extend the stricture up lo this time. 

Kelley, Grace Osgood. The CioJSificaiion vf Bookj. New 
York, The H. W. Wilson Co., ipjy, m p. This study was orig¬ 
inally a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, but it lia:$ since been expanded and adapted to 
the broader tnfemts that it now addresses. The book ctmtams 
seven chapters in 129 pagrs^ Eollowed by a Bibliography of iS p. 
and an Appendix of 40 p. (half oi them blank) for Froblemt and 
questions in detail for students. First *nie Reader's Point of 
View” is coniidered, then the ^Historical Background" in America, 
again 'The Suhicct-apprciach,” and in Qtapter IV thirteen limita- 
tieats to **the u^fulncss of ckssihcaticn.” Alter these introduc¬ 
tory, implicative, and critical chapters, come two partly statistical 
investigations: "luvcstigalion Kumber One, How Systematii: Gasi¬ 
fication Works,” which shows that needs "can be tnct only partildly 
Through classification” (p. lay); and ‘Tnveatigaiion Number Two^ 
DtstrlbuUcHi of Titles under Specific Subjects in the Dictiosary 
Catalog^ of which the conclujlon was that . . of all the mate¬ 
rial Oil a subject which is brought out urHler tJiat subject in a 
well-made dictionary catalog, ooe third is shelved under the sub¬ 
ject's specific class-number, one third appears in the form of analyti¬ 
cal entries shelved with the main series, and one thjid is shelved 
elsewhere.” (p. las). These two partly statistical investigationa 
found very Inefficient classification in four eimnent libraries using 
the Decimal Classification ard that of the Library of CtingmsL 
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Impelled tbe$e Dr Kelle:^ trenchajitly ([ucstior^ in the 

preceding chapters the efficietvey of all sptnfi^ dassiBcaiion, by 
¥rhatevcr syftan: and her implicatlosii miglit by the Dol-too-carcful 
reader be extended to aU ji^jiei^^lwibcation, general as well aa 
special. She really do» not mean that; but, iE she did the con- 
dusiofis might be disproved^ the writer believes^ by her own methods. 
They have already been anticipated and countervailed by the argu¬ 
ments a£ this bc^: Ehat the dassiheations usuyiy ^opted arc 
incBldent because inadequate^ unfits antiquated, and bieptjy applied^ 
and that dichonaiy catalogs ait usually cijiially ineJBdcnl, or more 
$0, because they are dispersive^ complicated, and cumbcrsooie, that 
beth dassificatJorLs and catalogs should be more elEcicnt, and that 
subject-catalogs for large libraries and research libraries shonld be 
daisiBed and complemented with subject-indexes. 

Regarding Dr. Kelley's first Investigatioo, intended to show 
that for ipedaJ subjects only a pari, perhaps only a small pcrtenlage, 
of the resource$ of a library on that subject^ may be found under 
the specia] class-mark,^ too small a sample was chf}sen, and the sub¬ 
jects were tjoo apecilct and io only oue library—only thre:e zoological 
subjects; Beaver^ Buffalo (or American BUoo), and CormOrauL 
The Scheduler of the library of Congress do not provide for these 
subjects under those toines, bnt under the taxonnoiic orders, Rodcsi- 
tia, Ungulaia^ and Sleganopodes. In the University of Chicago 
liinary but Little of the material on those subjects (In each case 
only one book) had been dassiBed under liiose orders (no wonder), 
but considejablc elsewhere. Other readingi, pages, paragraph^^ 
pamphlets, periodical articles, reports, etc were of course in more 
cocnpFEhensive boots, or sets, Eodlogical or other. But in the dic¬ 
tionary catalog these titles* together with the analytical entries, 
had entered under the common names. That is wl^ a subjecl- 
iiHiex can do. Mctimiary catalogs have on principle been de¬ 
veloped for specific Subjects: classificatiQns o/ boi}ks have not, tbo 
schedules for very specific details liave Indeed been elaborated—but 
not for these specific subjects. Of course, despite tlie cards in 
the dictionary catalogs, the actual resources were still dispersed in 
the libraries. If more general subjects, witti distinct dass-marks, 
had been chosen, e.g. Photography, and Wild Flowers, there would 
have been many books under the dass-matks, and dassification 
would have proved as dfident as the dictionary catalog, or more SOl 
T hese specific taaionomk samples may support Dn Kel!c/s arfiti- 
rni=nl4 but they should not be mistaken to discredit ali sdjject- 
dassificahOTc For from little little can be infei-red. 

The lecoud Investigation, however, had taken an adequate 
sample, yo spccuil subjects in two large libraries using the L. C- 
schedules, and 54 ether subjects in two large libraries using the 
D. C But m^v of the subjects, were too spedd for the dassiB- 
Qitions as applied in those libraries. It is not surprising that there 
were no bo^ on Firedamp In t^ University of Chitago Library* 
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ara! none cm Mitiej cithfr m Nonhwestem Univer^ty or ib llac 
MAS$Achu$ett£ S^Xt that ticdcr Faults, in Goology^ there 

were none In ChiesLgo University^ only one in North west era Uai' 
versity. And only y in the Library of Cangreu; that under Salvage 
there were oniy 2 in L C and i in Chicago University^ and that 
each of these great libraries had only one book classified under 
Regid^. Bui (or other special subjects in th 04 c four libraries 
that same Table X shows more books and most of tbem dassi£od 
under their spedal dasis-marks : for Mosses St under the dau- 
maxk in L- C and only 9 shelved elsewhere, and yi aoalyticaU in 
the catalog, while in Chicago University there were 58 with the 
dass^madc, 13 00 other shelve and only 28 analyticaJsi For 
Keicrendum in Ducago University the respective Rgures were 
34 against 23 and 25; and in 1 - C 9^ against 58 and 71 and in 
Northwestern University aS against 26 and 22, Such subjects show 
much higher peo^tages for the dassiheuioDs as coflapared with 
the still hi^er percentage of the catalogs. Again this investigaii™ 
is unfair lo subject-dassihcatkiti as it £i — and as it ^- 

Dt, KeOty** booh, however, despite the incodclusivenesa of these 
two ^icrvestigaiioiis'"' and despite the perhaps too challeogmg intro¬ 
ductory chapters, which they may have indted, U indeed a very 
interestiiig inquiry^ thooghtiuh comprehensive^ wdl written, and 
otherwise well documeutedL Its opinioDs arc based cm ample knowl¬ 
edge, wide eapciicuce; and thoro sdiolanhip. Its coocluskicis m 
jo^y valid, even tbo some of its implicatiaiis am aoL The chief 
trouble with it is that It is likely to be mistaken foe discredit to all 
subject-classificatioo In libraries, and that it favors the meffl dent 
dicticnary catalog. But Dr. KclIcy^s Study should be studkd care¬ 
fully. It is a valuable conbrihutioa to the problems in qucstkai. 

MasfN, Margaret, /fifrediicfiaii fa CoJofapiftp and tht Chstifi^ 
fdjiow of Books. Ub^&y CMmctdium Stmdm. Chicago, American 
Library Assil, I9JO^ 424 p. The purposes to furnish an idtroductiQO, 
a lext-book, and a study are wdl juitiScd here and wdl fnlfiJlcd. 
The hook deals with Cataloging more than with Classification, but 
chapter til gives uine pages lo an “Introduction to Classificatioii,^ 
then ten pages to a study of a dassLdcation of Architecture {as a 
'‘tjFpe" stthjcct)^ and the final ^e pages to statements regarding 
classifying and making schedules^ Theu chapters IV and V dcKTibe 
tl^ thm leading American, systems; and copter VI is on “Book 
Numbers and the ShdWist'’ Farther on, chapter XU studies ""The 
QissiSed Catalog:.” ^Cataloging and Classifying History EUkIb” ia 
the Kibiect of the last chapter, XX (ten pages). Appendix III tdli 
bow to compute the cost of daaaifying and catalc^ing^ This ll 
esteemed as a very useful and valuable bool^ especially in the library 
ichools, for which it has been mainly intended. 

MAlrtCL, Charles, a briif ionspritus of presmi- 

day pracHci. This fapcr, read before The New Zealand library 
Asiodatioa, was published in Tkt libwy August, ipll. 
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p. 410-16. After considtrinff somt quesliijai 39 lo the Adopllon of 3 
clasji^oitioii, it give! a brief historickl notice of ^evetal older sys¬ 
tems llidi of Dewey's, of Ctittei'ib of Brown's^ and b 1 ^ o£ Hart- 
wig's. This 15 followed by advocacy of the Classificatioii of The 
Library of Congress. Mr. Martel's tonrC is fair and restrainedj his 
statements arc valid and bis piindfrlts sotind- This artidCr tho 
cootributjEig little to theoretical views, is commendabk for its infor-^ 
inative content and it* judJclmis eriticism. An earlier paper of hiS| 
read at the A. L. A. Conference in 1504 (Pfoegrdin^, p. 133-4) h t* 
composed similarly of valuable brief comment and fair cotnpansofi. 

\frft&Ti I. William Stetson* Cedi for Ctasjifiir$^ frincipUs ffov- 
mtmff thi coniiilrn^ pia^ng of books in a syttrm of 
Chicago„ Americiin Library Aisn* tpaSr p. "Codc"^ LEnplies a 
system of ndes approved by anUioritj-. This eDd.c was issued with 
the approval of the A. L. A. Coimniuee on Cataloging and Classj- 
hcatioQ. Originally based on the author's ntlings in classifyiof for 
The Newberry Library, in Chicagci, and submitted in 1514 in 
mimeographed form, for constructive crititisint it has since been 
expanded in collaboration with Miss Julia Peltee and Miss Grace 
O^ood fCelleyp especially for philosophic and scientific and t«hi^ 
logical subjects. Tho arranged according to the Decimal Oassifi- 
cation, it is applicable, the author says, to any system of library 
elassihcatioii. This Code should be useful majnly in suppEcrnenting 
delidencieK of the D, C. The six general "principles'' and the ten 
"Directions applicable to any class of ciaterLii'' «cin to this triUc 
less comprehcfuive than th^ may have seemed to their authern 
These (in the front of the bonk) are followed by seventeen less 
generally applicable. Some indo^ seem less applicable than the 
alternatives presented, and tome arc rather gratuitous. Some of 
tbe definitions seem good but others $erm out of place. Some of 
the definitions and rules would be appropriate in a Eext-lKmk and 
others would be more useful in schedules of dassiheation- By 
valid generalisation the 300 rules would reduce perhaps to half the 
numberr 

PxTTEE, Julii- Fnetorj 14 DderffftHinp 5iihj>d Hradinffi^ in 
Library /uunto/^ December, lpc29; Tnentioned on p. 167 jvpra. 

PuilLits, W. Howard, F.L.A,, A Prirntr of Book Ciassifka- 
)wn. London, Assoriation of Assistant Librarians, 15137, ibft p. A 
condse outline U this of the subject as presented by Brown and 
by Berwick Sayers, witb notices of more recent contribnllons and 
some distinctive features of iti own. Its purpose is, however, 
mainly for library-school students and their instructors, especially 
in preparation for examinations. It seems most interesting in these 
aspects and is probably better for these purposes than the other 
books, except Bcrwkk Sayers^ /HfrndurYion. The first fifty page^ 
are descriptive and instructive, the next eighty pages ait histori¬ 
cal, and the third park twenty-three pages, is practical and peda¬ 
gogic. Three interesting appendices follow. 
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S- R. M.A, L.T., F.LA, ProUffQjn^ if 
Library I^adniSp Msdras Library Asft'n, 1937- sm, 

^5 p, A theoretical treatment ot principle* and methods in this 
book scis forth iS ' Canons" with peculiar but stigEeslive x^mt% 
besides other rulra and definitiom, and elabOTatc$ aU these with 
cspec^ reference to the aulhor^a Ct^hn published 

previously^ and with detailed comparison with the Dedmol ClfU^ 
ficotion, the Subjfit o^ Browru. and the Zifrrtfry of 

Congress Oasti^ation. Am the writer reviewed the ProifptfmeiM 
more ade<iiiately in Yhf Library Qimrirtly, v. ^ p- 39 ^ 3*13 {Aprilf 
1938), and a$ the Colon Clasiificaiion is criticised in a sectioTi of 
this book (pjagS-jOfct), it Hems needless Eo notice these interesting 
books more fully here, 

_ ^ Theory of Lthrary Calatoi^ue. Madras Library Asa^n, 

1938, m tbU prolific writer's books this is probably ^e 

most compfehensivc with regard to its subjecl^ and it is penetrating 
toop as the others have been. It will* we think, reward careful 
study. The writer weloames it especially because it airciixiously 
advocates the Classified Subject-catalog. But he repeals the 
stricture that to effectuate that form of subje^-calalog and to 
render it efficient requires a far simpler notatiou than that of 
the Col^n or than that of the Dfdmai Ci^sifkotion, 

or even thafi that of the Library of Ccjngrcss. Aticilher welcome 
conlimiatioti is that "rrtaiii entries” in the author-catalog should be 
shorter than in the subject'eatalog, where fuller deicripiton may 
be requisite. This means also that the economy of the “unit- 
card" is unecouottucal in the readers' "autbor-approacii, 

RjCHAJtoSoN, Ernest Cushing. Ciastificoiton, fheorttfcol and 
praetkoi. New'York. 1901: snA ed^ igia. iS 4 P>: 3rd ed. ipjflu 
This little hook Ls so well known aa a teal and as an annotated 
hibliographic manualp that it may seem needless here to advise 
Students of library clasrificatiou regarding it Simple and elcra^- 
tary, it goes, however* to the roots of the matter. It is replete wiA 
wise and witty statements^ Thai it was not very carefully reason^ 
written, and printed has been no great detriment, considering tU 
original purpose as elementary Iccdircs for library schmil classes- 
Tho Dsed as a lejct, it U not inlrinskaJly a teiit-lwkt it has been 
much morcL It was not intended for sdenlists and philosopher^ 
nor for classificationisls; yet the order of the sciences that it iadi- 
cated, or advocated, entitle U Indeed to its place among the very 
few that have nearly solved that pari of the problem, 

SAYOts, W, C Berwick. CaHUKx of Ctmiificaiion, to 

•*Tke Subfeci'^ "Tkr Expansive/' * 7 he Dtdmor fl«d ^ 7 he Library 
of Congresi^ O^sifkaiionf: 0 study in bibilogfapkkai method. 
London, 1915-id 173 Sayers* ‘"canons” are precepU ralher 

than principles or laws drawn from Uieoretircal investigation. Th^ 
are far from satisfying the quest for fundamentals. The book is 
^^luable chiefly for Its descriptive, hlitorical, and critical chapteri- 
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(ntrodMcUim fo Library Ctassificaiitm, thtortiicai^ 
ht^taricai, and pntcficaij with rtadmgSf gXitru^isf-t, and rjcamittatian 
papers, sth cd., revisedi l^ndon, Graiton, igjS, xxiv^si p. Sue- 
ccKsfuJ thru five edilion*, tbia book has received orndi praise^ 
and has wdl deserved all praise hath for its educational and its 
literary qualities. It ia espedjJly meritorious 'm its htstorioil^ 
critical, and practical chapters^wbidi is to say virttiaUy ihruout 
its scope. It is fnore like a text-^book than Rlehardson's and more 
comprebensive than Marg^aret MannV book, dted above, and the 
receni FHmer ol W. Howt^d PhiHips. also noticed above. The 
writer has found it more inleixstinG: and the reader has prob¬ 
ably found it more readable. 


—'+ Monu^if of Ciassification far Ltbrariatu ond Bihft- 
offropkerj, London, Grafton^ igstS, 34s p-* with inustradons and bibb- 
ogfraphy. This is the most substantial book of its kind so far 
published on this subject bi English^ yet the author modestly says 
that he wishes It were more so. It Is written in an enga^ngf. read-" 
able manner^ and is graced with a gentle intellectual sincerity. The 
author expressed fond appredatiL^o for Dr. Richardsoo's book, 
which had been a stimuliis to bis own, wbich be realized was in 
Some respects inadequate The materials of Mr_ Sayers* preceding' 
books, especi^y the Canon^^ have been developed, extended, and 
reorganired in this MohuoJl In Its first *TDivisioni*'' called **The 
^cory of QassiheatiDu,^ ft goes into logics tho not too deeply* 
Its second Division, ^History and Description,” Is, bowever, eape- 
cj^ly valuable, « it also the Bibliography In Appeadbe II, The 
third division, "The Practical Work of Classification” Is informative 
thmotit its ten brief chapters on topics relating to classifying, shelf- 
Lsting, cataloging, markiuE books, filing, etc. 

^e second edition of this eslLEnable book has been announced 
^ the publishers- The author in correspondence with the writer 
hu uati m ated that the book win be not only improved hut extended. 
We may indeed expect that its highly valued qualities In the past 
^tiDQ will be much enhanced by new and superior values in the 
forthcDming edifiofL 

ScQNEiDEs, Gurg. Hattdbuch der BtblitfgtiiphU. Leipzig. 

mierKmann, 3rd cd., 544 p. This author's comprebensive views 

on inbject-QTaloginff and clasilfication, and bii tuggHttvi: animad- 
wra^,, were lesj mlercsung to this reader at the time than hi» 
cnticL^ of the Dedmal dassification, which is rather ixcuchant. al 
cast la plaws. ”Viel I rrthum tind ein Funkcheu Wafurbeit"' was 
1^ motto he pl^ under the heading of his critique of the 
russler Ss^tem (p, 144}. The 4tb edition differs in extending; 
other pam of the work, while rtdudng thfse. 

OTry A., Caiaicgarnff^ a text-book for use m Stbrones. 

Introduction by L Stanley Jast and ed.. reviled and en- 

4^2 p iUartrateA This very 
Z very complete book contajns chapters on ‘Various Forms 
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^1 Calaiogues and tbcir FdriMMesv" ^Cooperative and Cofitraliied 
and oa ^Oawtfication and Catalogings” which aJe of 
e^l^ctial inteml to the ptirposes of our itndy. Mr. Sharp la fair in 
c$timatLng the advanta^s of the classified catalogue over the dic¬ 
tionary form* but one wonders whether he considen the Decimal 
Claiiificajtioo good enough for that purpose and its lengthy notation* 
short enough for the people to handle, without entanglements, Vch 
he saySr there Is an inertasing lendeney in England to develop the 
classified cataloguer 

Si^FTogD* Ainsworth Rand. In A Book for AH Qiap- 

ler XXI is on '‘CUisificatiofi^^ (p. 3^72). ^ interesting 

''back number,” written id an intcresbng style. It has a good grasp 
of the subject In its practical aspects; and it iS still partly 
tho partly wrong. It is fight 10 disapproval of too minute-subject 
clas^ficatiou and too coosplicated notation. It is wrong in supposing 
that dassificaiion can be practical without being systematic. 

SlotT* Cecil IIA. dasnficatlom CdfalffpMisv: Chapter 4 
to A Gtddt far S^hoai Lstforianj; issued by The Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. Oxford 
University Press, jgs?- Chapter 4 occupies p. 37-So: section t* 
^Classification,” p. 37 - 66 ; setdob a* “Cataloguing" p. ( 5 ^- 8 o, This 
chapter Is distinctly excellent for intelligoit grasp of the suhjeetsi 
sound judgment, and clear presentation in simplified ouUincSs Tbe 
writer admired the claiity with which cisentiais were cpitomired. 
He is particularly grateftil for the camprehcosion and appreciation 
of his own. lynteui. 

Voce, A. Law. Ctoiri/imriou Making. This was the leading 
paper in the symposiuiu in the session of the Catalog Stetion of the 
A Lu June, tpiy^ {Faptrs and Practedingit p. [po-SK It is an 
earnest, thoughtful, and fairly successful attempt to bring forward 
some fundamentals both theoretic and practical. Some of these are 
very well stated and all art worthy of careful perusal by those 
interested In the development of opiniou on the subject 


wird isirgttids vwUiigt, dw cin System ptu 1 o- 
lophiscli b^niadct aei i wsls maa aber von einem 
System verlangen kano iind muis, das 151^ dass ea dm 
natarlicbcn Eitip^den mcht geradezu ms Geaidit 
schl^. Und hierxu i$t nur ein naludicbes System 
knslandCp das sich def natungegebenen Ordniin^ der 
Ditigc zwan^los anpaasL Eine ganr erkuastelte Qjtf- 
nuiig, die wedtr logiacb nodt alphabetUcb nock cJiitmo- 
l<^sch ist, ist eben kein Syttem mchr, tondem ein 
wirres Durebtinandet*'* 

X . . , "Aufb das Alp^bet iat ja kdn logiaehea, sooderp 
ein rein konventionellca Gebilde. ond der alphabctisclie 
Sacbkatalof, dersoeenannte Schlagwortkatalogp cntbehrt 
ja demgemasa aucb jtder Logik m der Aufcinanderfalge 
der Ordntmgsworte, , . . , Es ist andi ein dorclians 
auf tnangeLndet Kernitnis beriihender Irrttimp wenn man 
den bckanrlen naturlichen Syattmea logisdie Obcr- 
^itznng anf Kosten der praktischen BrauchbarkeH 
vorwirft^ 
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THE THEORY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
CLASSIFICATION SUMMARIZED 

Reprinted Irom the concluding secticu of a psper presented to 
the Inleinatioiiij Federatton for EkKurptotaiioo in its XIV Confer- 
ence, held at Oxford in September, 1^38^ and printed in the Trtms- 

A $ysterd of clasaiStation for such purposed should be 
t^nsist^nt with the principles of classification j it 

should be A da^sifioitlon is a system of classes in 

relations^ A clas$ is correbfive to its dass-concept^ its 
definition, and ifa lerm, or lerms. Classes may be of reoJ 
obJectSp of nofifroi HnJr of things» of things made, or merely 
of conceptual Aings. Real and natural classes exist in real 
and natural reiationSj which aljo have conceptual correlates. 
The objective rcsfifiej are conrfrlative to subjective concepts, 
to conceptual subject-malters, to studies, sciences^ technnl- 
ogies, and arts. Real and natural classes and relationsj 
however diverse and various, are tnore stable and permanent 
that the conceptual classes and relations, which are more 
Variable^ because subjecrive. In so far as all classes and 
relations have conceptual correlates, all classifications imply 
conceptual correlation and they may be regarded as concept 
tuaL Systems in which most of the classes and relations are 
natural are called PsnlurtiJ dassificatians. They are more 
stable and permanent than those In which the classes and 
relations arc selected and arranged in some subjective in¬ 
terest or purpose but not consistently with the logical prin¬ 
ciples and with the natural rebtions and orders. Such arc 
called arbitrary classifications. Some of them are philo¬ 
sophic rather than scientific. 
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A class comprises cli the mdividual things defined by iii 
definition and named by its term, or terms. The terms 

a classification should be used cofisisiently^ In these 
two modes of consistency a classification should be jeff- 
coHsistcnt^ as well as consistent with its chosen or deter¬ 
minate purpose^ 

Individnab from several classes may form a group; they 
may come from, and they may enter, other groups. Groups 
are compositep selective^ accidental, local, and temporary: 
they are not relatively permanent as classes are. 

But classes likewise may be grouped and re-grouped, and 
so may subject-matters, studies, and sciences* again so may 
books, documents, maps^ etc. Arbitrary bibliographic clas¬ 
sifications differ little from mere groupings of bcioks, etc. 
Such groups frequently need to be re-grouped for uses, as 
interests require^ But by logical and natural classifications 
such grouping is facilitated and econombed, 

A class may be divided into Jufr'ctarjcj of specific char- 
af/crirficj aiij differences i and these sub-classes may be 
subdivided again and again more and more specifically. The 
sub-classes of any da^s are more closely related to one an- 
and its subdivisions as rotftific^iiofts. [ti division the 
more specific sub-classes are to the more generic 

classes, in graded subordination, in gradation by speciality. 
Generic and specific are relative terms^ Qasscs, or sub¬ 
classes, of the same order* or grade, are coordinaie. The 
sub-classes of a single class may be regarded as its branches 
other than to those of other classes. Sub-classes chosen 
singly from successive grades may form a scalar series. Id 
branchiug, ramifying, and scalar classificattons subordina¬ 
tion and coordination are thus relative and cohereuL This 
is logical and systematic classification as distinct from arbi¬ 
trary grouping. 

By consistent logical of the spiecjfic to the 

relevant or comprehensive generic classes, by jyjiiAejir and 
y coUocaiwn of coordtHote classes and Sub-classes, with 
re^rd to intrinsic likenesses, characteristics, and relations 
and to mnvenience in access and use, a synthetic and syste¬ 
matic bibliographic classification becomes most effideot in 
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its various services—as efficieat as Oie conditions penniL 
Such jwAjrimo/ effici^H^y depends moreover on consistency 
with the special classifications in the sciences^ technologies, 
industries, and arts, and in the educational studies and the 
humanities, and generally on consistency with the compre¬ 
hensive organization of knowledge established in the con¬ 
sensus of scientists and educators. 

Logical, natural, and scientific dassificatious prove not 
only more efficient but more sittble and pernuin^ni Ehan 
philosophic and arbitrary classifications, the more so in their 
pia/urai classes and their general classes, because these arc 
more adaf^fwe^ and d^etopmcntal. More¬ 

over in their special details they tend to become more siabU 
and permanent as the relevant theories become better veri¬ 
fied and the knowledge comprised in them becomes more 
definitely organized in coherence with the comprehensive 
organization of knowledge. This stability depends on the 
constancy of Me order 0/ nature, on the reality of the rela¬ 
tions comprised^ and on the correlation of the knowledge to 
the verifi^ realities. Such a comprehensive classification is 
adaptable and serviceable to many interests and purposes. 

This logical, consistentp scientific ^ comprehenstve, stable^ 
and adaptable classification is abo systematic and syntheik. 
In adaptation to bibliographic clarification it should be 
furthermore systematic. The logical relations of subordina¬ 
tion and coordination result in series of coordinate series, 
or scheduUs. The subordination of these coordinate scries 
inay be indicated by or by secondary and tertiary 

columns^ etc,, that is, tabular dassiHcation. A tabular clas- 
stfication^ or foA/Cp is convertible into a serial classification, 
or schedule; and the converse is true. Preceding the sched¬ 
ule, a condensed tablcp or synapsis, should show the logical 
and scientific relations. For each main class there should 
be 3 and for the entire classification a 

general synopsis. Complex branching classificationst sub- 
classificationSp and cross-classifications may likewise be re¬ 
duced to schedules. Thus a bibliographic classification, 
while consistent with the organization of knowledge, may 
itself be consistently systematic. 
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To adapt this system to the several more iinportaiit 
views that are not too LDConslstent with itp Git€rnath*c /acs- 
should be provided and should be indicated in the 
schedules. in the schedules should also be alterable 

as need re<juints. Some less closely rebted subjects, not 
collocated m the ebssiheation^ should be referred to in tbe 
schedules, and also in the shelf-labels, as m subject-catalogs. 
The sj^stem should be ex^pan^ble by further subdivision, 
and it should be adaptive to insertion of new terms, or new 
specifications. It should moreover provide for 

and should economize this. The classification should 
be adapted to the phn of thf building and its furniture and 
equipment, or better, these should be adapted to the classi¬ 
fication. 

Pfillation is correlative to and subsidiary to classification, 
and it should be readjusiaht^. It should be as simple and 
short as possible* should avoid comphx combinations, and 
should have sufficient capacity [ its base should equal, or 
exceed, the number of main classes, and it should be expan¬ 
sible con-elatively to the cbssificatioii. It should not exceed 
the rroitDJMif limit of four or five factors for class-marks 
and four or five factors suffixed for the inicrnal notation. 
Where it i$ mnemonic it should not distort the classification. 

^mri/iary scheduies for recurrent or common subdivi¬ 
sions or specifications by forms, methods* aspects, rebtions* 
buguages, countries, cities, histoncal periods, etc. should 
system!ze and economize the compitation, printing, and use 
of the schedules* Where two or more of these specifica¬ 
tions arc combined in complex or composite classificatiout 
the schedules should show which should precede, or thev' 
should present the alternatives. 

For such systematic auxiliary schedules the notation may 
be partly mnemonic^ but it should be as brief as possible 
and should avoid confusing complexities. It should not have 
too many composite orders, of Complex devices, or symbolic 
suffixes. It should not be misconceived a$ mnemonic **short¬ 
hand** for the terms of the specifications. Nor should com¬ 
plex notation attempt to comprise alt conceivable composite 
relations, aspects, and analytical contents of subjcct-niatters 
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or of resources. Such particulars and yarbtions may be 
serviceable to d^cumentoiiQn lU its more mlrtcatc ex tea- 
sion$, and to records and expressions of thought and dis* 
aissiop> but for bibliography they are too indefinite, ^d in 
the resources they are too intricatep and too complicated 
They are accessible less effectually in biblip^aphic classi¬ 
fication than in stib|ect-cataJoging and indexing; they arc 
attainable in terms and definitions rather ihan in biblio¬ 
graphic classes- Thoughts and the relations of ideas, and 
their linguistic, literary, and artistic expressions and records 
itay be rendered symbolicallyp but the symbolism of mne- 
roonic notation for bibliography is limited by the simplicity 
and conciseness requisite for its uses. 

An alphabetic index should locate all the terms of the 
classification, and also the customary synonyms^ by means 
of the notation. The index should be more sped/k and 
d»a/yHc than the schedules in referring terms to the clari¬ 
fication. It may moreover be indirectly syniheiic in sub¬ 
ordinating specific and topical sub-headings under certain of 
its genera! headings, or in merely referring from specific to 
general subjects ; for analysis and synthesis are thus con¬ 
verse. 

A systematic bibliographic classification consistent with 
the logical principles of correlation! subordination, and co¬ 
ordination^ and with the synthetic principles of compr-^en- 
sion and collocatioti under general classes^ may be consistent 
moreover with the comprehensive organization of knowledge 
maintained in the consensus of scientists and educatorSp and 
self-consistent m its terms and notations, and in the develop¬ 
ment of its scheduleSr fn alternative locations and methods 
and in expansion of schedules and readjustment of nata¬ 
tions it may become adaptively available for various appli- 
cations and uses, especially for collections of books and 
documents and for their subject-catalogs, for bibliographies 
and for documentation. In systematic schedules it should 
economize rerurTcwf specifications or comm&n subdtvtswns 
and it may provide systematically for composite reiations 
that can not economically be detailed in schedules. Such a 
system wit! prove not only functionally more efficient but 
structurally more stable and permanent than arbitrary and 
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inadaptivc classifications or groupkigs. Sucfi a systm 
should be cooperatively compiled, revised, and standardized 
by a representative mtematioiiaJ institution or associatioiL 
For special interests, institutions^ sciences, teclmoZogies^ 
industries, etc special cUssificatioos, or expansionSp sbonfd 
be cooperatively compiled and institutionally standardizecL 
They should be consistent with the comprebensive standard, 
availing of alternative locations and methods, omitting 
irrelevant parts, readjusting or reapportioning the notations, 
or even adapting a different notation. For the different 
national requirements there should be similar adaptatioos, 
especially for histories and for literatures; and they should 
be institutionally devebped and standardized also. Thus a 
plurality of classificationsp special and national, may be con¬ 
sistent with and coherent and unitary in a comprehensive, 
standardized, international classification and system of 
standardization. 
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coQwiietlc^p ind economy here require suborduiatiaci^ 
mvcreico, coDdsLon, and abbreviadofi. IndcnlJOD indicates mb* 
ordination under the leading term,* Imt it also often impUea a 
foUow^ term or phrase, e»g. Alternative methods/indicated. 
Invcrnona too imphr mbordination^ placing the generic term 
of the speahe or modifying terms, or phrases, as Houdoo,/ 
mnemonic, / schedules lor. These have imtiai capitals only where 
are names of persons Of iubjecti or are dlstutctiTcly oame- 
LEke^ for example ScbediiJes, / Systematic, Some speda] suhiects are, 
bowser, entered by their more specific terms, because di^nctiv^ 
for mstazKc, Collocation. References to Jte and set are inserted 
where likely to avalL Ste aiffl references under a subordinate 
term, or phrase, nsualJy refer to another item under ajsd so cbey 
need not express the more ^ncric term. Adjective modifiers are 
used as sborter than their abstract nouns, where clear enoa^ to 
tg. C^seSp adapdve. But one must discern whether the 
adiccdve specilics, as In Notation,/mnemonic; or predicates, as in 
Notatioi^/letters,/mnemonic; or negates, as bi nunterali/not 
numnooic The few abbreviations that ate not customary are 
recurren t and obvious. 
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